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New York, Thursday, February 16, 1905. 


The Lovekin Pipe Flanging Machine. 


The illustrations herewith show what is without doubt 
the largest machine in the world for expanding and flang 
ing iron, steel or other metal pipes into flanges of the 
lightest possible construction. 

It is the first of a series of large machines being built 
by Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa 
under numerous letters patent granted to Luther D. Love 
kin of that city. The machine is 35 feet 6 inches long 
over all, 7 feet high and 5 feet 7 inches wide. The head 
for holding the flange weighs 6500 pounds, each individ 
ual expanding tool weighs over a ton, or, to be exact, 2500 
pounds, and the total weight of the machine, including 
tools ranging from 12 to 30 inches, inclusive, flange dies, 
&e., is about 20 tons. The machine is driven by a 25 
horse-power motor, or it may be driven by a countershaft 
in the usual manner if desired. 

Owing to the time required to get the pipe into 
the flange before beginning the expanding, if was 


Che large head. as shown in the illustration for hoid 


ng and supporting the flange, is arranged with a suitable 
cripping device, so that when the pipe has been forced. 
into the flange proper these grips are brought into action 
and prevent any possibility of the pipe turning. Theram 
at the rear end of the pipe prevents any rearward move 
ment. 

This head deserves special consideration on account 
of its importance, for without it the expanding of large 
pipe into cast iron flanges successfully would be impossi 
ble. It would also be impossible to expand steel pipe 
into either cast steel, wrought iron or steel flanges of the 
usual proportions without its aid. It has been found 
from experiment that in expanding large and heavy 
pipe into cast iron flanges there is not sufficient resist- 
ing strength, and the flanges will invariably burst dur- 
ing the operation of expanding. This trouble of insuffi- 
cient resistance also occurs on cast or wrought steel 
flanges, but the effect is very different, on account of the 
elasticity of the metals It has been found in all such 








Fig. 1 The Lovekin Pipe Flanging Machine View of Machine 
£ I 


Flange 


considered advisable to arrange means for setting the 
pipe. This consists of a suitable track or ways, made of 
two channel beams properly supported and having a gear 
rack in the center running the entire length. Arranged 
on this track are suitable adjustable roller blocks which 
form a cradle in which a long pipe may rest. At the end 
of the track is provided a hydraulic ram, supported on 
and connected to a movable bracket or carriage, fitted 
with proper-gearing and hand wheels for moving it along 
the center gear rack to any point required by the length 
of the pipe. In addition to the gearing, &c., suitable 
clamping jaws are provided for securing this bracket to 
the rails, so as to remove the strain from the rack when 
applying the pressure on the hydralie ram to force the 
pipe into the flange. 

The ram is so arranged as to receive its pressure 
from a hydraulic main. In the event of having no main, 
a small belt driven pump and accumulator of suitable size 
for the work intended is provided. 


wit 
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h Pipe Removed and Clamping Head Opened to Receive the 


cases that while expanding the pipe properly the flange 
was also expanded as much as the pipe; that is to say, it 
is rolled circumferentially just as the pipe is under the 
process of roller expanding. As a result of this, in most 
cases the flanges were loose on the pipe, and in no case 
were they really tight. Nor is it possible to make such a 
joint absolutely tight without having sufficient backing 
to offer the proper resistance. With this in view it is 
absolutely - necessary to provide suitable means for al! 
classes of work to resist these stresses. 

The head, as shown, is the result of numerous exper 
ments, and is a distinct patented feature. It consists of a 
large casting, Fig. 1, divided horizontally, having on one 
side hinges and on the opposite side lugs and clamping 
bolts to facilitate the removal of the pipe after the ex 
panding is finished.. These are all extra heavy, so as to 
form a solid backing greatly in excess of the compressive 
strength of the material in the pipe, the effect of which 
is very clearly shown when expanding. The interior of 
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the head is arranged to receive a graduated series of rings 
in halves. These rings are bored internally, of various 
sizes to suit the exterior dimensions of the flanges to be 
used. They are of uniform outside dimensions, so as to 
fit the interior of the large head. This gives a solid mass 
of metal around the pipe, and is equivalent to an im- 
mense solid ring or flange of extraordinary proportions. 
While this method involves the turning of all flanges on 
their outer surfaces it makes possible a joint which may 
be termed a cold flowed or extruded metal joint, which 
possesses certain advantages. 

The chief advantages claimed for the joints made on 
this machine are superior strength, workmanship and 
appearance. It has been demonstrated from test bars cut 
from the pipe that the cold rolling of lap welded steel 
tubing improves the quality of the metal and adds at 
least 15 per cent. to its tensile strength. The workman- 
ship and appearance of all work done by the machine is 
excellent. It makes rough lap welded pipe look like cold 
rolled steel shafting, the surface being perfectly smooth 
and bright and the thickness uniform. 

The next portion of the machine that deserves par- 
ticular attention is the monster expanding tool. This is 
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Fig, 2.—Rear of the Lovekin Pipe Flanging Machine, Showing 
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mandrel. This causes the flaring or beveling rollers to 
press outward against the pipe; this outward pressure 
of the beveling rollers causes the metal in the tube to 
bend or flare over to the desired angle with the least pos- 
sible injury to the pipe. This process makes the split- 
ting of ordinary lap welded steel pipe at the ends almost 
impossible. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that at no. 
time during the operation of expanding or flaring is the 
tool itself advanced toward the pipe. All work is done 
with the tool remaining in a fixed position relative to the 
flange or the front head, except during the final facing 
off of the end of the pipe flush with the face of the 
flange. This facing off is accomplished by a steel cutting 
off tool fixed in the head of the expanding tool. There is 
a special hand feeding wheel on the machine for advanc- 
ing the head while the tool is revolving. By this means 
the cutting off tool is controlled as desired. 

The sliding head which carries the tool is provided 
with all brackets, &c., necessary for the proper attach- 
ment of all brake wheels, steady rests and feeding nuts. 
It is advanced by suitable friction gearing engaging with 
a screw feed spindle running through a feeding nut 
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the Clamping Head Closed and the Pipe Ready to Enter the 


Flange Which Is Held in the Head. 


secured to the main spindle of the machine and supported 
by roller steady bearings at the overhang to relieve the 
immense bending moment on the shaft. This tool is 5 
feet 9 inches long, the feeding wheels are 30 inches in 
diameter, and the diameter of the connecting flanges for 
securing the various sizes expanding—or roller—heads is 
24 inches. The weight of one tool for a 20-inch pipe is, as 
before stated, about 2500 pounds. Fig. 2 illustrates this 
feature. 

The distinctive features of this tool are the combina- 
tion of.expanding and flaring or beveling rollers actuated 
by independent feeding wheels. These allow the expand- 
ing to be accomplished by means of the brake wheel A, 
Fig. 3. This brake wheel also accomplishes the collapsing 
of these rollers by the reversal of the motor driving the 
machine. After the expanding is complete and the ex- 
panding rollers collapsed by the brake wheel A, the flar- 
ing or beveling rollers are brought forward and the cen- 
ter beveling roller is advanced by means of the brake wheel 
B, Fig. 3, which is threaded on the inside of the hub and 
engages with a threaded pin passing through a hollow 


located directly under its center. Located on the same 
spindle is a worm wheel which has a worm arranged on 
a suitable shaft with a ball and socket at one end and a 
vertical sliding block at the opposite end, to which a 
hand wheel is attached. This forms the hand feeding de- 
vice for facing off the pipe, and can be used only when 
the friction gear for driving the lead screw is discon- 
nected, thus leaving the hand gear in control of the slid- 
ing head. When not required, the hand gear is discon- 
nected by simply raising the shaft, to which the worm is 
attached, out of gear. Suitable latches are provided for 
securing the sliding block in position, the ball and socket 
joint on the extreme end allowing any desired movement. 

Apart from these features there is nothing unusual in 
the construction or mechanism of the flanging machine, 
The driving mechanism consists simply of a motor driv- 
ing, by means of a belt shaft and pulleys, a worm which 
is working in an oil bath. There is a large thrust bear- 
ing for relieving the end thrust on the worm and the 
worm wheel feathered to the main spindle to permit the 
shaft to slide through the worm wheel hub easily. 
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The remaining features of the machine are the ar 
rangements for driving the lead screw. These consist of 
a spur pinion on the worm shaft engaging with a spur 
wheel on another shaft, located on the same plane as 
the lead screws. This shaft has two bevel gears and 
friction disks attached to it. Between these wheels are 
located the friction clutches, which are controlled by the 
operator by a hand wheel attached to a shaft 
through the bed and carrying a worm. This worm en- 
gages with a worm wheel quadrant, which is attached 
to the clutch shaft. The end of the lead screw is pro- 
vided with a bevel wheel, which is always in gear with 
the two bevel gears on the clutch shaft, but these two 
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of the pipe for two flanges, including all handling of the 
pipe and putting it in and out of the machine, occupied 
one and one-half hours. Fig. 1 


shows this pipe com- 
pleted. 


In the peneing process, such as is done by hand to-day, 
as well as the combined work of both screwing and pene- 
ing such large work, the time necessary to do this work 
would be at least 12 hours. With the smaller Lovekin 
machines pipes of copper 5 inches diameter, 3-16 inch 
thick, were rolled into wrought steel flanges, having dove- 
tail grooves 4 inch wide and 1-16 inch deep (Fig.4),and the 
grooves were completely filled up. This process is termed 
the extruded metal pipe joint, and such a joint as this 








Fig. 3. 


Front of the Lovekin Pipe Flanging Machine, Showing the Tool Withdrawn from the Pipe.—The Head is Shown Closed. 


‘The Pipe and Flange Are Secured in the Head. 


gears are revolving freely on the shaft, except when 
transmitting power to the feed screw through frictional 
contact. One of these gears advances and the other re-- 
turns the sliding head. 

During a test of this machine, which took place at 
the works of Dienelt & Eisenhardt, it was observed that 
from the time of applying the brake for feeding the ex- 
panding rollers out until the time the pipe was fully 





Fig. 4.—An Extruded Metal Pipe Joint Made on the Lovekin 
Pipe Flanging Machine. 


expanded was 10 minutes. The pipe was 20 inches in- 
side diameter, 3% to 7-16 inch thick, very rough, lap-weld- 
ed, and was 38-16 inch less in diameter than the bore of 
the flange. The time to bevel or flare the pipe completely 
was 7 minutes for one flange, and the time to face was 
10 minutes for one flange. The total time to complete 
the expanding, the flaring or beveling and the facing off 


will stand any pressure that the pipe is capable of with- 
standing without any possibility of leakage; furthermore, 
this joint cannot be affected by contraction and expan- 
sion. This method of securing copper pipes to steel 
flanges does away with any necessity for brazing the pipe 
to the flange, which is costly as well as injurious to cop- 
per pipe and which has been the cause of many serious 
accidents. From tests made by. the writer the strength 
of copper pipes brazed was only one-fourth the strength 
of those not brazed; thus it is very apparent that brazing 
should be avoided where possible. 
——_—__po a —-- 

The International Committee of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition has recognized the engineering ability 
of the designers of the apparatus exhibited by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company in awarding grand prizes, as fol- 


lows: To Elihu Thomson, Swampscott, Mass., for va- 
rious applications of electricity; to C. P. Steinmetz, 


Schenectady, N. Y., for electric lighting, and to F. J. 
Sprague, New York City, for applications of electricity to 
transportation. It awarded gold medals to C. O. Curtis, 
New York City, the originator of a successful American 
multi-stage steam turbine; to W. L. R. Emmett, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., designer of the vertical type of Curtis steam 
turbine and generator, and to W. B. Potter, Schenectady, 
N. Y., for applications of electricity to transportation. 
It further awarded silver medals to W. S. Moody, Sche- 
nectady, for transformers; to E. M. Hewlett, Schenectady, 
for distribution of energy, switchboards, &c.; to H. F. T. 
Erbon, Schenectady, for apparatus for generating elec- 
tricity; to H. G. Beist, Schenectady, for apparatus for 
generating electricity; to L. T. Robinson, Schenectady, 
for scientific apparatus, measuring apparatus and lab- 
oratory standard instruments, and to F. P. Cox, Lynn, 
Mass., for measuring instruments, indicating, recording 
and integrating. 
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The Ball Mfg. Company’s Odd Elevator. 


A unique passenger elevator has been installed in the 
works of the Ball Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn., con- 
necting the three floors in the building. ‘This the work 
men find a great convenience, and they use it unhesitat- 
ingly, even though a conspicuous notice posted on the shop 
wall contains the warning that the company is not re- 
sponsible for accidents which may occur through the use 
of the lift. ball, 


The elevator was desighed by Charles P. 


SRO FLOOR 
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HINGED PROJECTION 
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The Rlevator in the Ball Mfg. Company's Works, Stamford, 
Conn., Shown Diagramatically but not to Scale. 


the head of the company, who wished to have some easy 
means of passing from one floor to another, and had 
heard that somewhere in the West a belt passenger ele- 
vator had been tried successfully. It consists of a 12-inch 
double leather belt upon which steps and handles are 
alternately secured. It runs continuously on 30-inch 
wooden pulleys, one on a shaft just below the level of the 
first floor, the other located far enough above the floor of 
the third story to permit the passenger to keep his grip 
upon the handles until the moment arrives for stepping 
off. The openings in the second and third floors need not 
be large. 

The steps are held upon the belt by brackets, and the 
handles are riveted to the belt at a convenient distance 
above each step. The step brackets are double, projecting 
above and below the step, the whole being cast solid of 
composition metal. The projections give a good purchase 
for the step against the belt to sustain the passenger's 
weight. The bracket is riveted to the belt at its center, as 
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shown in the detail in the accompanying illustration, 
there being a row of rivets just above the step and an- 
other just below, so as to allow the step to make the 
turns around the pulleys. 

When a man is to ascend upon the elevator he waits 
until a handle appears, grasps it with both hands, and 
when the step reaches a convenient point steps aboard, 
thus standing and clinging face to the belt until he has 
reached the desired floor, stepping off before he releases: 
his hold of the handle. The step projects 6 inches, and is 
nearly as broad as the belt is wide. The belt travels 65 
feet a minute. 

The elevator is driven through a large gear on the 
upper pulley shaft by a worm gear driven by a worm on 
a countershaft, to which power is transmitted by a 2-inch 
belt. The lifting power is about 600 pounds. At the foot 
of the elevator, on the first floor, is a telltale device to 
prevent accidents due to the foot descending with the step 
until it would be drawn in between the floor and the pul 
ley. This is in the form of a low platform, the top of 
which projects 3 inches on the side next the belt. The 
projection is hinged and supported by two springs. If the 
foot remains too long on the elevator step it strikes the 
hinged projection, which conveys the necessary warning, 
and at the same time does not catch the foot. There has 
never been an accident on the elevator, but, as already 
stated, employees use it at their own risk. 
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A Great Coal Handling Piant, 


Contracts have just been placed with the Robins Con- 
veying Belt Company, New York, by the Semet-Solvay 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., for the largest coal handling 
plant equipment ever placed. The mechanica! equipment 
will consist of numerous steel stocking bridges, hoisting 
rigs and belt conveying systems. It is understood in the 
machinery trade that the value of the contracts approxi- 
mates $500,000. The plants are to have a storage capac- 
ity of 15,000,000 tons, and are designed to handle mate- 
rial at the rate of 7500 tons per day of eight hours. The 
storage plants are to be operated in conjunction with gas 
and by-product works, and the handling capacity of the 
conveying machinery is to be sufficient to allow for the 
storing of a quantity of coal equal to that consumed each 
day in the regular operation of the works. In this man- 
ner coal will constantly be stored up against that period 
of the year when lake navigation is closed or when it is 
difficult. to obtain deliveries by rail due to the extra- 
ordinary demand from other consuming sources. The 
plants are to be so equipped as to receive coal either by 
water or by rail. Work will be commenced immediately, 
as it is desired to have the plants in operation before the 
close of navigation next winter. The apparatus is de- 
signed to handle both coal and coke. The capture of these 
contracts by the Robins Company is noted with consider- 
able interest in the machinery trade, particularly — in 
view of the fact that this company has been successful in 
the competition for so many of the coaling plants con- 
tracted for in connection with the large power stations 
which are now in the course of construction in the neigh 
borhood of New York City. ‘These contracts include th 
coal and ashes handling machinery to be installed at the 
Long Island City power station of the Pennsylvania, New 
York & Long Island Railroad ; the Public Service Corpora- 
tion’s new power house at Marion, N. J.; the Third ave- 
nue power station of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Rail- 
way, the Kingsbridge power station of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company, the Fifty-ninth street station 
of the Interurban Railway and the Boston Edison plant 
at Boston. 

——_o--o—_____—__ 


Over $600,000 was paid out to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road shopmen at Altoona, Pa., on February 10, being fhe 
largest monthly payment in the history of the company. 
The men were obliged to work overtime on repairs to the 
rolling stock last month. 


The Financial Chronicle estimates the gross earnings 
of the railroads in the United States in 1904 were $15.- 
000,000 more than in 1908. 
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The New Gisholt 34-inch Vertical Boring Mill. two-spees < \ se of which 1 
. s ible speeds ss rhe a ving view shows 

A feature of the machine shown in the accompanying th ' — sa utting attachment and a swive 

llustration, a 34-inch vertical boring mill built by the turret head © swil head carries a five-sided turre 

Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., is the particu with 2i,-inch holes in < ee. and may be swiveled to 

arly stiff construction, all parts being specially heavy IDy cal rhe spindle « o ta of the sput pinion typ 

ind rigid. Like other vertical mills built by the same he spindle resting on broad self oiling surfaces rhe 

ompany, it has particularly broad bearing surfaces, achine és % callie: a nlain head and without 

while the most essential differences between it and ewes cane ial 

the previous designs are found in the head stock - 

In all but this machine a friction back geared head ~ 

stock has been introduced, but on the 34-inch mill Che production e iro Germany in 1904, 

four-step cone pulley drive is provided, and the back cording to pre] vy estimates as 10,085,634 metri 

cears are thrown in and out by a positive clutch operated tons, as compared with 10,108,041 tons in 1908. Of this 





The New Gisholt 34-Inch Vertical Boring Mill 


by a lever. The cone pulley accommodates a 4-inch belt, total 6,277,777 tons were basic pig, 446,701 tons Bessemer 
and its largest step is 20 inches in diameter. All of the pig, 1,798,773 tons foundry iron, 703,130 tons spiegeleisen 
levers for the control of the machine are conveniently und “steel pig,” and 859,253 tons mill iron. Terri- 
located within easy reach of the operator when standing  torially, Rhenish Westphalia led with 4,009,227 tons and 
in the usual position. Lorraine and Luxemburg followed with 3,217,328 tons. 

The machine is fitted with feed tripping devices simi The production of Silesia was 753,053 tons; of the Saar 
lar to those used on the larger machines, by which any district, 735.968 tons: of the Siegen, Lahn and Hesse- 


feed may be positively and automatically stopped at any Nassau district, 718,106 tons; of Hanover and Brunswick, 
predetermined point. The mill has eight changes of feed, 357,779 tons: of Bavaria, Wuerttemberg and Thuringen, 
all being operated either by power or by hand. The feed 159,403 tons, and of Pommerania, 134,770 tons. 


screws are all fitted with micrometer index dials reading ee 
to 1-1000 inch. William H. Vaille, a well-known salesman with the 
The table may be a universal and combination chuck American Steel & Wire Company in Connecticut, was the 


fitted with three movable jaws or a plain table with radial recipient of a handsome gold watch, suitably inscribed, 
tee slots and independent jaws. Work 34 inches in diam- presented by his associates on the road, at the Winthrop 
eter may be swung and a hight of 15 inches may be ad- Hotel, Meriden, January 26, in commemoration of his 
mitted under the cross rail. The machine is driven from fiftieth birthday. 
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A New L. W. Pond Planer. 


The 24-inch planer shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration has been added to the line of the L. W. Pond 
Machine & Foundry Company, Worcester, Mass., which 
had previously devoted itself to the building of planers 
for heavier work. The company’s 24-inch planer pre- 
viously built is a much heavier machine, with box bed 
and with a greater amount of metal generally than is 
needed for lighter planer work. Those familiar with the 
L. W. Pond planers will note a very great change in 
general design. This machine is 24 inches square with 
6-foot table. It is designed: to cut 30 feet a minute, with 
a return of 60 feet. The drive is through a 2-inch belt, 


the pulley shaft making 6.214 revolutions to 1 foot travel 


of the table while cutting. The machine requires about 
4 horse-power and weighs 4500 pounds. 
———--—-o+@ ——-~ 


Blast Furnaces Building or Rebuilding. 


At the close of 1904, says the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Association, there were 10 blast fur- 
naces building in the United States, as compared with 
23 at the close of 1903. In addition five furnaces were 
being rebuilt or reconstructed at the close of 1904. Be- 
low we give a list of the building and rebuilding furnaces 
on December 31, 1904, all of which when completed will 
use coke alone or bituminous coal and coke mixed for 
fuel. The new furnaces are as follows: 

Lackawanna Furnaces, Lackawanna Steel Company, 
Buffalo. Three coke stacks at Lackawanna, Nos. 4, 5 and 
6, each to be 24 x 94 feet; product, Bessemer pig iron; 
total annual capacity, 240,000 gross tons. No. 4 was 
blown in on January 21, 1905; No. 5 will be completed in 
May and No. 6 in September, 1905. 

Monongahela Furnace (C), National Tube Company, 
Pittsburgh. Furnace at McKeesport. One coke stack, to 
be 22 x 90 feet; product, Bessemer pig iron; annual ¢ca- 
pacity, 150,000 tons. Construction temporarily suspended. 

7, Cambria Steel Company, 


Cambria Furnace No. 7, 
Arcade Building, Philadelphia. Furnace at Johnstown. 
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One coke stack, 22 x 85 feet; product, Bessemer and basic 
pig iron; annual capacity, 150,000 tons. Date of comple- 
tion uncertain. 

Union Furnace No. 2, Union Iron & Steel Company, 71 
Broadway, New York. Furnace at Big Stone Gap, Vir- 
ginia. One coke stack, 18 x 75 feet; partly built in 1892 
and work suspended; construction resumed in 1903; 
product, Bessemer, forge and foundry pig iron; annual 
capacity, 50,000 tons. May be completed in 1906. 

Ensley Furnace No. 6, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, Birmingham, Ala. Furnace at Ensley. One 
coke stack, 20 x 85 feet; product, basic pig iron; annual 
capacity, 100,000 tons. Will be ready for blast in April, 
1905. 


Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. One coke 
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stack, to be known as No. 3, 20 x 85 feet ; product, foundry 
and forge pig iron; estimated annual capacity, 90,000 
tons. The time for completion is indefinite. 

Lorain Furnace No. 4, The National Tube Company 
(of Ohio), Lorain. One coke stack, 22 x 85 feet; prod- 
uct, Bessemer pig iron; annual capacity, 150,000 tons. 
Virtually completed in January, 1905; time for blowing 
in indefinite. 

Minnequa Furnace (F), Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, Denver. Furnace at Pueblo. Commenced building 
one coke stack in 1902, to be 20 x 85 feet; product, Bes- 
semer pig iron; annual capacity, 125,000 tons. Will 
probably be ready for blast some time in 1905. 

The total. estimated annual capacity of the 10 new 
furnaces in course of erection on December 31, 1904, was 
1,055,000 gross tons, 

On December 31, 1904, the five furnaces being rebuilt 
or reconstructed were as follows, their estimated annual 
capacity being 559,000 tons. 

Ashland Furnace No. 1, Ashland Iron & Mining Com- 
pany, Ashland, Ky. Rebuilding one coal and coke stack ; 
size increased from 16 x 62 feet to 17 x 75 feet; estimated 
annual capacity, from 25,000 to 30,000 tons of ferro- 
silicon, or about 75,000 tons of Bessemer or foundry pig 
iron. Will probably blow in on March 1. 

Belfont Furnace, Belfont Iron Works Company, Bel- 
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mt, Ohio. Rebuilding one coke stack, 16 x 66 feet; 
nnual capacity, 60,000 tons. Will probably be ready 
wv blast by March 1, 1905. 

Central Furnaces, American Steel & Wire Company, 
Chicago. Furnaces at Cleveland. Two rebuilding coke 
stacks; Nos. 1 and 2, each to be 22 x 90 feet; total annual 
capacity of the two furnaces, 324,000 gross tons. No. 1 
was blown in on January 10, 1905, and No. 2 will proba- 
bly be ready for blast on March 1, 1905. No. 5 was built 
in 1900-1 and is 22 x 100 feet. When Nos. 1 and 2 are 
rebuilt the three furnaces will have a total annual capac- 
ity of 504,000 gross tons. 

Martins Ferry Furnace, Wheeling Steel & Iron Com 
pany, Wheeling. Furnace at Martins Ferry, Ohio. Re- 
building one coke stack, to be 18 x 80 feet; annual capac- 
ity. 100,000 tons. Will probably be ready for blast by 
April 1, 1905. 

— — ++e_- 

At a meeting of the Committee of Ministers, held 

Monday, St. Petersburg dispatches state that instructions 
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No. 3 Bement Horizontal Boring and Drilling 
Machine, 


The particularly interesting feature in the horizontal 
boring and drilling machine illustrated herewith and 
manufactured by the Bement-Miles division of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, New York City, is to be found 
in the arrangement for the drive. A 5 horse-power West- 
inghouse induction motor furnishes the power, but with- 
out any speed variation within itself. In order, there- 
fore, to obtain different spindle speeds a speed box is 
connected with the motor through which a number of 
changes can be made mechanically. By means of this 
speed box and back gearing spindle speeds from three to 
SO revolutions per minute may be obtained. In changing 
the gears in the speed box the small hand wheel at the 
right and the short hand lever on the opposite side of the 
box are used. The speed box drives an intermediate 
shaft carrying two gears of different diameters, which 
mesh with loose gears on the spindle. Either of these 


No. 3 Bement Horizontal Boring and Drilling Machine 


have been issued to the Russian Ministry of Finance to 
issue without delay a proclamation embodying a general 
scheme for the improvement of the condition of the work- 
ingmen. The proclamation will provide for shorter hours, 
the legality of strikes providing they are based upon de- 
mands of a purely economic or industrial character, for 
medical assistance to sick and disabled workmen and for 
the limitation of the rights and duties of factory in- 
spectors. 


Plans are being prepared for the reorganization of 
the Diamond State Steel Company, Wilmington, Del. It 
is said that the plans provide for the organization of 
another company with a capital stock of $3,000,000 to 
purchase the present stock. It is further proposed to 
issue 200,000 shares of nonassessed stock at $5 and to re- 
serve 100,000 shares in the treasury for improvements. 
The sale of the 200,000 shares of stock will bring to the 
treasury $1,000,000, while the capital stock of the new 
company will be only $3,000,000, against $4,250,000 as at 
present. 

There is no truth in the report that the American 
Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, Lebanon, Pa., has purchased 
the East End Rolling Mill, in that city. 


may be clutched to the spindle by moving the small hand 
lever shown just above the spindle in the head stock. 
The speed box offers the simplest means of driving a 
machine of this type by a constant speed motor when an 
all geared drive is required. 

For raising and lowering the table by power an 
auxiliary 3 horse-power motor is used. This does not 
appear in the accompanying view, being on the opposite 
side of the machine. 

The diameter of the spindle is 454 inches and the 
table traverse is 60 inches. The spindle has six changes 
of power feed obtained through the gearing on the over- 
hanging right hand end of the machine. The maximum 
distance from the center of the spindle to the main table 
is 33% inches and to the cross table 26% inches. The 
main table is furnished either in 6 or 8 foot lengths, as 
may be required. 

p+ e—<_—__—_—- 

H. P. Elwell, who for the past 11 months has been 
general manager of the Power & Mining Machinery Com- 
pany, Cudahy, Wis., has resigned his position and will 
retire from his connection with the company March 1. 
He will be succeeded by Arthur A. Neidermeyer, who has 
been the general superintendent of the Chicago plant of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company since its consolidation. 
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A New Doty Power Shear. 


One type of a new line of belt driven shears built by 
the New Doty Mfg. Company of Janesville, Wis., is illus 
trated herewith. It is only for shearing and to be used 
in shops where no punching is done or where a punch 
can be operated separately to better advantage. The 
size illustrated (No. TD) is capable of cutting 6 x % inch 
flat bars or 2-inch round bars or their equivalents. It 
has tight and loose pulleys designed for a speed of about 
225 revolutions per minute. The knives for cutting flats 
and rounds are independent of each other and are always 
ready for use without any change. The knives for cut 
ting rounds are so fashioned that they do not flatten the 
material in cutting. The eccentric is.designed so as to 
provide a slight pause after each stroke in order to per 
mit the operator to adjust his material for the next 
stroke. These shears are made in six sizes, varying in 
capacities from 1 inch to 8 inch round iron and from 
3x % to 6 x 2 inch flat iron. It will be seen that the 
machine is massively built and is simple in construction, 


A New Belt Driven Shear Built by 


a result of the maker’s effort to produce a machine that 
will cost little for breakage and repaivs. 


————_>- @_____ 
The Pittsburgh Coal Company’s Annual. 


At the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Coal Company 
in Jersey City, N. J.,. February 10, the resignations of Peter 
M. Hitcheock of Cleveland, M. H. Taylor of Erie and J. D. 
Nicholson of Pittsburgh as directors were accepted. The 
retiring directors were succeeded by Calvary Morris of 
the Central Trust Company, Cleveland; 8S. M. Wallace, 
president of the Second National Bank of Erie, and El- 
liott Rodgers of Pittsburgh. Henry R. Rea of Pittsburgh 
was also elected to the board as a representative, it is 
said, of the Oliver interests. 

The annual report submitted to the stockholders shows 
that the past year was one of diminished profits, al- 
though the company was able to pay 7 per cent. dividend 
on the preferred stock and add something to its surplus. 
Following is the income account for the past three calen- 
dar years: 

1904 1908. 1902. 
$4,261,511 

683,829 


$3,577,682 


Profit after deducting all ex- 
penses 

Less royalty for depletion, 
additions, renewal fund, &c. 


.787,094 $5,.753.913 
.036,071 1.047.326 


Net earnings 


751,023 $4,706,587 
Preferred dividend and inter- 


3,426,741 


2,440,087 2,327,146 
Undivided profits $150,941 $4,310,936 $2,279,441 


The report states that a considerable portion of the 
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arnings was the direct result of economies in operation 
crowing out of the policy of the management in the past 

building large power plants to furnish power fo 
sroups of mines and in introducing labor saving machi! 
ery and devices, including electrical haulage in place « 
ubimals, wherever practicable. “ Although during 
year many blast furnaces and foundries were idle, great 
curtailing the consumption of coke, the 400 ovens of ¢) 
Colonial Coke Company, whose entire capital stock 
owned by the Pittsburgh Coal Company, were in alm 
ontinuous operation, This is one of the most complet 
and economical coke making plants in the entire col 
region, and its product is taking high rank in the ma 
ket.” The general balance sheet as of December $1, 1904 
ompares as follows: 

isscts 
1904 1903 

oa! acre, mines, land, equipment, &c. $78,239,568 $80,355,225 
Stocks other companies, &c.... 8,061,826 7,850,98 
Inventory of coal, &e » kee 4,938,720 5,018.37 
‘ecounts and bil!s receivable.... 7,951,690 7.043,277 
(asl ih , 2,372.146 546,931 


SLOL S681 $100,814.79 


Y 


it 


the New Doty Mfg. Company. 


Liabilities. 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 
Reserve fund.. 
First mortgage bonds.............-. 
Depreciation reserve 
Undivided earmings. ......cscsecece 
CORO RE <I 6 divas + th siepe ses oe 
Deferred payment common stock Mon. 

R. Cc. & C 

Bonds of subsidiary companies...... 
Mortgages 
COP CPt MOONE, ood o's Tis ale ceeion cin's 
Accounts and bills payable 
Accrued preferred dividends........ 


$30,716,200 
80,135,000 
2,688,879 


1,801.665 
9,778,430 
5,400,000 


4,500,000 
2,003,133 
2,434,448 
154,141 
.202.895 


112,625 
9,927,042 
686,550 
$101,563,951 $100,814,792 
The production of the company’s mines was as follows 

in the past three years: 
1904.—Tons. 1903.—Tons. 1902.—Tons 
12,783,067 14,034,268 13,526,355 
1,349,428 1,480,350 1,381,996 

206.005 149,842 67,730 

~~ >+@e——__ — 

The German Reichstag has taken up the important 
question of constructing a whole network of canals 
through the Empire, an undertaking which will cost some- 
what over 335,000,000 marks. Violent opposition is ex- 
pected from the agrarians, who would prefer the build 
ing of more railroads and no canals; but the bill, it is 
predicted, will pass at last, because the Kaiser is inter- 
ested to have it pass. 


Totals. 


Pittsburgh district 
Hocking district............ 
Coke district. 


Philip G. Roeder has been appointed manager of the 
Mexico City branch of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of wood working machinery. 
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Solid Rolled Steel Chains. 


BY PETER EYERMANN, BELOIT, WIS. 





The manufacture of solid rolled steel chains was in 
juced ten years ago by Otto Klatte, a well-known 
etallurgist and consulting engineer of Diisseldorf, Ger- 
iny. The complete rolling mill apparatus and the proce 








ig. 1 The Klatte Process, Showing the Successive Steps and 
Some of the Tools, 


ess Of manufacturing these weldless or seamless chains 
ire covered by a series of 12 patents, dating from July 24, 
1894, to May 1, 1900. 

The historical development of the invention may be 
traced from the time when M. Oury of the Arsenal of 
Cherbourg, France, applied for a patent on the idea June 
29, 1881, and in 1889 exhibitions along this line were 
given in Paris, Later this process was improved so that 
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plicated, four heatings and numerous operations being 
required. The Rougier process also involved a great num 
ber of operations, during which the metal was repeatedly 
heated and intermediately worked in a cold state 

The new Klatte method of producing solid steel chains 
hy a simple rolling process is illustrated in Fig. 1. A and 
B show the arrangement of the rolls, the rolling process 
und the finished chain bar; C shows a bar from which the 
thin metal film or web has been removed by stamping or 
punching; D and E show the shearing of the links at their 
point of insertion by means of pressure dies and in 
serted points; F, G, H and I represent the necessary 
tools 

The process of finishing the separated tinks is indi 

uted in Fig. 2, the left hand drawing showing the last 
cleaning of the outside, and the right hand the removing 
of the inside fins. 

The rolling mill apparatus, as the next figures show, 
is very ingenious and practical. Fig. 3 is a plan of the 
inill and Fig. 4 an elevation, the left half being a longi 
tudinal section and the right half a view from the inlet 
side of the chain bar. Fig. 5 is an end elevation, one-half 
in section. The four rolls which work continuously on 
the special billet are adjustable and interchangeable to 
produce chains of various sizes. In addition to the roll 
ing of chain it is possible for the mill to roll band and 
hoop iron, square bars, axles for railway cars and car 
riages, grooved street car rails and wire rod down to 
No. 10 wire gauge. 

A great advantage in weldless chains is the possibil- 
ity of rolling the links thicker at the points of contact 
than in the center. Thus the durability is greatly in- 
creased. Tests of the Imperial German Testing Office 
given in the following table show the comparative 
strength of weldless steel chains and the old fashioned 
iron chains of the same diameter of link metal: 


Results of Tests for Breaking Load of Soft Steel Weldless 


Chain 
Main 
W’'ght bearing Loadat Break Tensile 
of sec- scaling ing strength 
sample. tion point. load. Pounds per 
Lbs. Sq in. Lbs. Lbs. sq. in Remarks 
9.26 1.66 66,200 95,000 57,165 Fractured at link 2, front 


end; fractured section 
fine granular to fine 
scaiy 

9.34 1.646 64.000 93.500 56.880 Fractured at link 3, front 
end: fractured section 
same as 6a 

9.2 1.634 70.600 95,000 58,020 Fractured at link 1, rear 
end; fractured section 
fine granular, bright, 
glittering 
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: inished chains could be made in nine operations. In 
he year 1889 a German patent was granted to Hippolyte 
3 ‘ougier for the manufacture of weldless steel chains from 
- ross iron bars. In Birmingham, England, as well as in 
‘hicago, Ill., these processes have been tested, but the 
vriter has been unable to obtain anything concerning 
hem. 
The Oury process. although ingenious, was too com- 


9.27 1.652 64,000 93,500 56.540 Fractured at link 2, rear 
end; fractured section 
same as 7a. 

9.3 1.67 33,100 96,000 57,450 Fractured at link, 2 in 
the center, right-hand 
side; fractured section 
dull gray, short, to fine 
scaly. 

9.25 1.589 33,100 86,000 54.040 Fractured at link 2, rear 
end; fractured section 
short, scaly, in part 

fine granular. 
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Results of Tests for Breaking Load of Iron.—Welded Chain. chain rolling mill by means of special machinery a1 
9.73 2.025 39,700 64,000 31,285 The rear part of the link tools is shown in Fig. 7, which also contains a likeness « 


was torn off; fractured 
section, partly coarse 
crystalline, partly fine 
granular, in part scaly 
and in part flaky with 
flaws. 


Other tests have shown up to 71.25 kg. tensile strength 
per square millimeter, or nearly 102,000 pounds per 
square inch, and in the last few years, by taking the best 


Fig. 4. 


steel obtainable, these results have been much improved 
upon. 

After a few years’ experience the original section of 
the bar was changed to the form shown in Fig. 6, which 
was a great improvement. In every modern rolling proc- 
ess the waste material forms an important item in the 
cost of production. This waste in the chain rolling mill 
will not amount to more than 3 to 7 per cent. of the 
weight in the smaller sizes and to 14 per cent. in the 
larger sizes. This includes the loss in punching off the 
fins of burrs and of the removal of pieces of metal dur- 
ing the finishing process. . 

The process of manufacturing rails and tires with this 


the inventor, who is the second at the left of the phot 
graph. 

The complete housings of the rolling mill have 
weight of approximately 300 tons, and the rolls a 
driven by a two-cylinder 48 x 56 inch reversing engi 
The furnace for heating the billets is nearly 80 feet lo 
and 25 feet wide and has seven fire ports. A roller ta 
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Side Elevation and Part Section of the Klatte Rolling Mill. 


moves between the furnace and the rolling machine. The 
size of an installation of this chain rolling machinery 
depends on the variety in the weight and length of bil- 
lets handled. Chains from % inch thickness to 3% inch 
may be rolled in the same housing. Fig. 8 shows clearly 
the rolling operation. The rolls are between 5 feet and ¢ 
feet S inches diameter; the grooves are mechanically 
cut by special tools in a tire which is shrunk on the solid 
center of the roll. (See Fig. 7.) 
cciiatainmpelllggiieipaisiattece bie 

At the annual dinner of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
February 8, Frank J. Sprague, in responding to a toast, 
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aid that $100,000,000 was being spent in New York in 
istalling electric traction. He pointed out that there 
as unlimited room for development, saying that there 
re 200,000 miles of railroad in the United States op- 

erated by steam to 30,000 miles on which electricity is 
used. The doing away with steam was only a matter of 
finance. It was established that electricity could fur- 

nish any power and sustain any speed. 
— a —__—_———- 


Bill to Repeal the Bankruptcy Law. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., February 14, 1905.—The Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives has taken 
ction of much importance to the business community 
and that will cause considerable anxiety, at least until 
the end of the present session of Congress. By a vote 
of 8 to 5 the committee has reported with a favorable 
recommendation a long pending bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Clayton of Alabama providing for the ab- 
solute repeal of the Federal Bankruptcy act. This 





Fig. 5.—Find Elevation and Transverse Section through the 
Rolling Mill. 


statute, which became a law in 1898, has come to be re- 
garded with very general favor by the commercial inter- 
ests of the country, especially since the passage of the 
Ray bill, by which a number of minor defects were cured, 
inainly those by reason of which dishonest debtors had 
been able to procure discharges without complying with 
the spirit of the law. The proposition to abolish the act, 
therefore, is well calculated to cause apprehension and 
to direct a deluge of protests upon both houses of Con- 
gress, 
Snap Judgment by the Committee. 


The correspondent of The Iron Age is able to state, 
iowever, that the law is in less peril than might be sup- 
sed as the result of the action of the Judiciary Com- 
nittee. The vote upon the Clayton bill was taken at a 
ime when four of the majority members of the com- 
nittee, who are supporters of the present statute, were 
ibsent, while all the minority members were present. 
lad the absentee n their seats the motion to re- 
ort the bill wou! yeen lost and the measure would 
iave been acted » adversely, thereby putting an end 
‘o all agitation eal during the remainder of the 
resent Congres of the eight votes cast for the 
‘layton bill were those of Representatives of Southern 
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districts, who opposed the passage of the original bank- 
ruptey bill, and who have early and late sought to strike 
it from the statute books. Their views, which should be 
fully understood, as they constitute the arguments that 
must be met by the friends of the statute, have been in- 
corporated in the committee’s report, which has been 
filed in the House by Representative Clayton, and is, in 
part, as follows: 

It has never been the policy of the United States to have a 
permanent bankruptcy law. We think the present law has served 
its purpose and that it should be repealed. Trial and experience 
have demonstrated the manifold imperfections of this law and 
that many cases of injustice have come, and are constantly 
coming, from its operation. 

The friends of the present bankruptcy law who belong to 
the creditor class are constantly endeavoring to prefect this act 
into mere machinery for the collection of debts, minimizing or 
ignoring as far as possible the primary purpose of bankruptcy 
legislation—the relief of unfortunate debtors. On the other 
hand, it is not to be denied that many dishonest men are taking 
repeated advantage of the law to avoid the payment of just 
debts. The country is now in such a condition that it can with- 
out hurt to the great business interests dispense with the bank- 
ruptey law. Should a panic arise and commercial disasters 
overwhelm the country, then it might be advisable to enact a 
temporary bankruptcy law. 


Old Arguments Revamped, 


‘The views expressed in these reports are substantially 
identical with the arguments presented by Mr. Clayton 
and the other minority members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee when the act of 1898 was before the house. They 
are regarded as wholly inconsistent, for it will be noted that 
while the law is assailed as a measure drafted in the inter- 
est of the creditor class, it is also asserted that “many dis- 
honest men are taking repeated advantage of the law to 
avoid the payment of just debts.” This latter criticism 
may have had some force before the passage of the Ray 
bill, but the fact that the leading associations of credit 
men and other commercial organizations throughout the 





Fig. 6—Section of the Chain Bar as Now Used in the K!atte 
Rolling Mill. 


country are the strongest supporters of the law this 
charge cannot now be said to have any basis. 

A careful investigation of the situation in the House 
warrants the statement that the report of the Judiciary 
Committee will be ignored. The Committee on Rules, 
which controls the order of business in the House, has 
been advised of the situation in the Judiciary Committee 
which enabled Mr. Clayton to secure a favorable report 
upon his measure, and there is little prospect that the 
Speaker will permit the bill to be called up prior to 
adjournment. Even should it pass the House, however, 
it must meet defeat in the Senate, where, owing to the 
lateness of the session and the general congestion of busi- 
ness, it would be possible for a very small minority to 
prevent action. 

Notwithstanding these conditions favorable to the 
retention of the present law, business men who are op- 
posed to repeal will consult their own interests in ac- 
quainting their Senators and Representatives with their 
views, as the subject is one as to which the average public 
man has no great store of information but with regard 
to which he is likely to be rea:''y at any time to follow the 
suggestions of Lis coustituenis, 

Mouvement to mend the Law. 


The House Judiciary Committee has been urged to 
report another bankruptcy bill, which, however, provides 
merely for three amendments designed to strengthen the 
statute, and it is an interesting fact that it was the con- 
sideration of this measure that afforded the opportunity 
seized upon by the friends of the Clayton bill to under- 
take the repeal of the law. The amendatory proposi- 
tion was introduced some weeks ago by Representative 
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Bartlett and contains three important provisions: First, 
requiring the abatement of bankruptcy proceedings in 
cases where the alleged bankrupt dies between the date 
of filing the petition and the date of adjudication; second, 
the adoption of certain steps to insure the expedition of 
bankruptcy adjudications; and, third, a modification of that 
feature of the law under which payments made on ac- 
count in the ordinary course of business, within four 
months of the filing of a petition in bankruptcy have been 
held by the courts to constitute improper preferences. 
The impression was quite strong in the Judiciary 
Committee that Mr. Bartlett’s bill would be favorably re- 
ported, but owing to the condition already described Mr. 
Clayton’s motion to substitute his own bill repealing the 
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Birmingham District’s Activity. 


The Dimmick Pipe Works, Birmingham, Ala., have 
all their arrangements made for the extension of their 
plant and expect that by April they will be ready to put 
their addition in commission. They will then have a 
melting capacity of fully 300 tons daily and be enabled 
to care for business that they have heretofore had to 
decline because of their limited output. It is also an- 
nounced that the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Company at Bessemer will add to its works additions 
and improvements that will cost over $200,000. The Soil 
Pipe Company at Bessemer is to have the capacity of its 








Fig. 7.—Process of Manufacturing Rails and Tires on the Klatte Roliing Mill. 


law was carried. Mr. Bartlett’s measure will be brought 

to the attention of the national organization of referees 

and the leading credit associations and if approved by 

them it will probably be passed early in the next Con- 

gress. ww. & ©. 
——— 

No feature of the displays before the recent Iowa 
hardware dealers’ convention attracted more attention 
than the little table on which Hopkins Brothers-Springer 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, showed samples of broken 
castings and forgings which had been mended with 
Brazol. The company has arranged for the sale of its 
product on the Pacific Coast with L. E. White, who will 
be manager of the newly established Western Brazing 
Company, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., and San 
Francisco. Mr. White will handle all the far western 
States, as well as Alaska and Mexico. Negotiations are 
now in progress for handling Brazol in the Eastern States 
and Canada. The company has just moved this branch 
of its business into a two-story building, 44 x 100 feet, at 


409 Ninth street, Des Moines. 


works increased also. All around there is a general build 
ing up and an adding to showing that the condition of 
business has been favorable. 

This condition of thiags is not confined to the vicinity 
of Birmingham. 'The Alabama Steel & Wire Company’s 
steel mill at Gadsden had no sooner finished its prepara- 
tions for business than it was made plain to the manage- 
ment that it could increase the capacity and find ready 
sale for the surplus, consequently the company has also 
added to its capacity and will attract to the locality small 
users of the material it will desire to market. Inquiry at 
the steel mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany as to conditions elicited the remark, “ We have 
booked all the tonnage in rails we can turn out this year.” 
This company, too, is making changes in the working of 
the mill to add to its efficiency and somewhat to its ca- 
pacity. 

The capitalization of new enterprises and the in- 
creased capitalization of old ones for January amounts 
to $1,315,000. The increase in one corporation was from 
$2,000,000 to $3.000,000. 
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To Discourage Wildcat Finance. 


Publicity of all essential information bearing upon 
newly organized, consolidated or associated corporations 
is the object aimed at in a bill introduced February 8 in 
the New York Legislature by Assemblyman Tompkins of 
New York City. The fact that the author of the bill is a 
professor of law in New York University, and that cor- 
poration law is his specialty, gives special importance to 
his measure. The general phraseology of the bill is taken 
from a draft of a national incorporation act prepared by 
Professor Wilgus of the University of Michigan at the 
request of the American Bar Association. The bill is in 
the form of an amendment to the stock corporation law 
of New York, and by it, for the first time in this country, 
legal recognition would be given to the existence of the 
promoter, his relation to the public and, the incorporation 


“most satisfactory and encouraging progress” has been 
made “toward the adoption of the metric system” in 
Great Britain. As the result of a special canvass it has 
been ascertained that over 330 votes of Members of 
Parliament are promised for Lord Bilhoven’s bill mak- 
ing the metric system compulsory, which passed the 
House of Lords May 17, 1904. Every effort will be made 
to carry this bill through the House of Commons during 
the coming session of Parliament. The report gives much 
other interesting information regarding the attitude of 
other countries toward the metric system. 
——_o+o 
Registered Trade-Marks Should Be Re- 


registered. 


Our Washington correspondent sends us the following 
reply to a question whether it is necessary for owners of 
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Fig. 8.—The Operation of Rolling a Chain from a@ Bar in the Klatte Rolling Mill. 


being defined, his responsibility in case of misrepresenta- 
tion would be fixed. 

ivery newly organized corporation, combination or 
association of corporations that offers its shares for sale 
to the public, it is provided, shall issue a prospectus which 
shall show the names and the addresses of the promoters 
and their compensation, together with the interest of the 
directors in the organization, the estimated amount of 
preliminary expenses, the prices at which the stock is to 
be sold, and whether there is to be a bonus of any kind 
to any person, the names and addresses of persons from 
whom the property is to be acquired, a description of the 
property and the consideration to be paid, and the dates 
and names of parties to any contract relating to a cor- 
poration. There is also a provision which penalizes di- 
rectors, promoters and incorporators for any misrepre- 
sentation made, either directly or indirectly. 


+e —__— 


The January report of the Decimal Association, Lon- 
don, England, has been received through the courtesy of 
the Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich. It states that 


trade-marks who have already registered them in the 
Patent Oifice to make another registration under the pro- 
visions of the new act: 


“TI have submitted this question to the chief of the 
Trade-Mark Division, and he advises me that manufac- 
turers will do well to re-register all their marks if de- 
signed to be used in interstate commerce. If the mark is 
intended for use in foreign commerce exclusively, it is al- 
ready amply protected under the old law. 

“There seems to be some question in the minds of the 
Patent Office officials as to whether the courts will hold 
that re-registration under the new law is absolutely nec- 
essary, and it has been suggested that it may possibly be 
held that the new law is in a sense retroactive. To rely 
upon such a possible construction, however, would be 
taking a grave risk in the matter of a valuable trade 
mark, and the office is therefore recommending in all 
cases that marks heretofore registered shall be re-reg- 
istered under the new law. 

“The President has not yet signed the new trade- 
mark law, although he will do so in a few days, and its 
provisions do not take effect until April 1 next.” 
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The Butte Copper Interests. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DISTRICT’S MINES AND SMELTERS. 


BY DWIGHT E. 


One approaches the subject of the mines of the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company with considerable trepidation. 
So vast are its operations; so Complicated are its various 
interests, whether they be mineral, social, political or 
financial; so subject is it to criticism, sometimes honest, 
but far too often inspired by desire for revenge or black- 
mail; so able is its operating end and so open to question 
are some of its other departments; and such are its aims, 
purposes and ramifications that it is an amazing organiz- 
ation. 

The Biggest Mining Camp in the United States, 

Butte, Mont., is the biggest mining camp in the United 
States, and is exceeded in importance probably by Jo- 
hannesburg alone in the entire world. Its total mineral- 
ized area is about 4 by 5 miles, and its copper area is 
but 2 by 3 miles. This trifling space of veins in granite 
rock has enriched the world by more than $750,000,000, 
and is now adding to that vast sum about $40,000,000 
each year. Silver Bow County, which practically is 
Butte, has a force of miners and smelter employees num- 
bering at least 16,000 men. This is a fourth of the popu- 
lation, and the remarkable proportion shows how fully 
the copper industry dominates the region. At the time 
of a recent visit to Butte and Anaconda the production of 
the camp was about 12,300 tons of copper monthly, a 
figure that is approached by no other camp, and which 
the entire Lake Superior region, stretching for 60 miles 
along the strike of its series of amygdaloid beds, is just 
now beginning to approximate. This production is in 
about the following proportions: Washoe smelter, which 
treats in greater part ores from the Anaconda mines, 
11,000,000 pounds a month; Boston & Montana smelter 
at Great Falls, 8,000,000 pounds; Butte & Boston, in 
Meaderville, under 1,600,000 pounds; Montana Ore Pur- 
chasing Company, also at Meaderville, 3,000,000 pounds, 
and Butte Reduction Company, 1,250,000 pounds. Gen- 
erally speaking these various works turn out from their 
converters a blister copper that will assay about 99 per 
cent. copper, 55 or more ounces silver and from $6 to 
$8 gold per ton, or, say, a value of $330. 

In common with many other copper districts Butte 
was first in the public eye as a producer of the precious 
metals, and in the ’60’s placer gold was discovered there. 
When this was worked out the prospectors turned their 
attention to silver mining, and in the ’70’s discovered the 
great, wide Rainbow lode, which was located as the Alice 
and Moulton mines. This lode outcropped a deeply iron 
stained quartz vein, carrying iron oxide, horn and native 
silver, a little gold and insignificant amounts of copper 
oxides and silicate. It was richer on the summit of the 
hills it intersected than in their intervening valleys. Sev- 
eral pan amalgamation mills were built to treat this 
silver. 

About that time Marcus Daly arrived at Butte on busi- 
ness for Walker Brothers, the great merchants of Salt 
Lake. He had come overland through wild mountain trails 


infested with Indians and highwaymen. Too much credit 
ean scarcely be given to Marcus Daly for what has 


since happened at this marvelous camp. He was a hard 
headed, clear eyed, far seeing, persevering, indomitable, 
prophetic Irishman, and of the sort that pioneers are 
made of. He bought among other claims supposed to be 
valuable for silver the anaconda quartz silver prospect 
for some $12,000. 

The Discovery of Copper. 

In 1882, when preparations had been made to mill 
Anaconda silver ore, the main shaft at the depth of about 
300 feet passed through the oxidized zone and entered 
rich copper glance. This copper ore, leached out of the 
upper 300 feet by the action of descending waters, had 
been redeposited below the water line for many hundred 
feet, and had enriched to two or three times its norma 
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values the original copper veins that continued on dowh- 
ward. Silver had been retained as an insoluble chloride 
when the copper was removed. These great zones of 
secondary enrichment are the most famous of that class 
of mineralization known, and the characterization for 
the entire camp is similar to that found in the Ana- 
conda. The veins are strong fissures in a basic granite, 
almost a diorite in composition. They form a system of 
more or less parallel fractures, through which the cop- 
per bearing solutions were given passage. Later erup- 
tions of rhyolite had their effect on ore deposition. In 
none of the veins has the bottom of secondary enrichment 
yet been reached, although the average copper content 
of the ore is decreasing. 

The ores of Butte consist chiefly of chalcocite, or cop- 
per glance, and in less volume but increasing frequency of 
rich enargite. Bornite, pyrite and rarely chalcopyrite oc- 
cur. The silver veins surround those of copper on the 
north, west and southwest like a clasped hand surround- 
ing the gripped fist. Their course and geologic rela- 
tions are similar to those of the copper veins, but their 
structure and mineralogical characters are different. Sil- 
ver in these Butte veins diminishes with the distance 
from the rhyolite intrusions, varying in that distance 
from about 1.50 ounces to every 1 per cent. of copper to 
under 0.5 ounce to every 1 per cent. copper. While the 
average gold carried by these ores is about 30 cents to 
the ton, recent finds in the B. & M. Leonard mine run up 
to $6, and have been of the greatest interest to the camp 
at large. In some of the mines of the Amalgamated 
Company masses of secondary ores in the shape of mas- 
sive glance are found, in which the mineral con- 
tent runs up to 60 to 100 ounces of silver and $4 gold to 
the ton, with almost the theoretical purity of chalcocite, 
making this ore of immense value. Massive enargite of 
great purity is also found, and I saw important bodies 
of this ore in the bottom of the Rarus mine of the Mon- 
tana Ore Purchasing Company. With all these rich ores 
the average values of the camp are steadily diminishing, 
and from 85 to 88 per cent. of the ore mined is seconds 
that are sent to the concentrating mills. 


The Geological Formation, 


The lodes generally have an east and west strike and 
an average dip of 70 degrees to the south, though at times 
this flattens to about 45 degrees. The distribution of 
ore is irregular, and in places large bodies are found 
after breaking through what seems a well defined wall. 
Sometimes the line between the veins and the country 
rock is the economic one of that grade which will no 
longer permit profitable working. A width of 10 to 15 
feet may be considered average, though many stopes are 
30 to 40 feet in width, and in the Anaconda there was 
ore of a width of more than 100 feet. In the Boston & 
Montana’s Leonard mine there is a stope of ore 195 feet 
wide, which consists of altered granite, sheeted and in- 
tersected by small veins crushed vy later movements and 
impregnated by minera] both primary and secondary. 

At the St. Louis Exposition there was in the exhibit 
of Montana mines and minerals a large painting showing 
typical vein structure in the Butte district, made under 
the direction of H. V. Winchell, geologist of the Anacon- 
da Copper Mining Company. This section is shown in 
black and white herewith. The granite country rock 
is, as Mr. Winchell shows, essentially a quartz-monzonite 
or diorite. The veins are, first, typical replacements, oc- 
cupying fissures in this granite, and of course with 
quartz as their chief vein mineral; second. they are 
associated with quartz porphyry dikes, and third, they 
are cut by numerous faults, which, continually kept open 
through long intervals of time by slow movements that 
are perhaps still in progress, have afforded channels for 
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circulating solutions that were culminating agencies in 
the secondary enrichment of the veins. 

In connection with the character of the ores of Butte 
it is a fact that Mr. Winchell by a series of interesting 
experiments was able to imitate the processes of nature 
in the enrichment of pyrite far below the surface of the 
ground by reaction between oxidized sulphate solutions 
and the original sulphides. He placed ordinary jig con- 
centrates, pyrite, in the usual strong copper water of the 
mines, under customary pressure and with atmosphere 
excluded, and found the yellow grains of pyrite com- 
pletely coated within three months with a plating of 
chalcocite. The same experiment conducted without sul- 
phurous anhydride showed no such result. In consequence 
largely of the conciusions derived from this experiment, 
and by reason of the complicated structure of Butte 





Butte Copper Vein, Ideal Section. 


camp, the geological department of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company is responsible for and now largely 
directs the exploration and mining developments of all 
the mines of the Amalgamated Company. 


Decline in Copper Contents. 


In the early days of the Butte copper mines there 
was much ore of high value, the shipments even averag- 
ing 30 to 40 per cent. copper. The vast profits secured 
from the mining and reduction of such ores made possi- 
ble the magnificent development that has since gone for- 
ward and has paid for underground and surface work 
that permits the successful mining of ores that 
otherwise could not be touched. Much first-class ore is 
still mined, but improved appliances now in use permit 
the mining of very low grade rock. So late as 10 years 
ago the ores of the Anaconda averaged about 6.5 per 
cent. copper and 7 ounces of silver per ton. That year 
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there was a production of 195,000,000 pounds of copper, 
of which Anaconda contributed more than half. Since 
that time, barring occasional years in which litigation 
has reduced the camp’s product, it has steadily risen and 
is now, as stated above 280,000,000 pounds. The grade of 
ore mined has constantly grown poorer, and is now, so far 
as I can learn, not better than 4.5 per cent. in the Boston 
« Montana, 4 per cent. in the Anaconda and well under 
4 per cent. in the Butte & Boston, so that the increase of 
rock mined is far more than proportionate to the enlarge- 
ment of the copper output. It is one of the wonderful 
stories of the age that this vast product, so rich and 
meaning so much to the world, should all be taken from 
a little granite area barely 2 by 3 miles. The decline 
in the percentage of copper recovered is not due entirely 
to a diminution of the values contained in the veins, but 
largely to the fact that by more scientific treatment 
and more careful recovery it is possible to treat success- 
fully a rock running far lower in its mineral content, and 
in this way mine reserves are immeasurably improved 
and extended. 

Underground waters at Butte camp are heavily 
charged with copper sulphate, and are led about on the 
hillsides through long launders charged with scrap iron 
that meander for miles. The copper precipitate saved 
therein is utilized in the smelter charge and forms a 
very appreciable addition to profits. So active is this 
water that the water ends of mine pumps are built of 
bronze, and water columns are lined with lead and wood 
and coated with asphalt, in order that the iron may not 
be eaten away. Water columns in this camp cost very 
much above the average, and this means something when 
in each shaft they are nearly half a mile long. 


Properties of the Amalgamated Copper Company. 


The Amalgamated Copper Company own practically 
all the stocks of the Washoe Copper Company, Boston 
& Montana, Butte & Boston, Colorado Smelting & Re- 
fining Company, Parrot Silver & Copper Company and 
several coal, coke, milling, timber, railroad and mercan- 
tilecompanies and a majority of the stock of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. Through the concerns whose 
stocks it holds it is among the chief business enterprises 
in the world. It mines its own coal, makes its own coke, 
operates its own railroads, electric light and power plants, 
water works and saw mills, makes brick and manufac- 
tures copper, gold, silver and arsenic, all on an enormous 
scale. Its arsenical production is a new thing, forced 
upon the company by the attitude of ranchers in the 
valleys dominated by its smelters, but in a few months 
it will be making enough arsenic from fumes that have 
heretofore poisoned the air to supply the entire Western 
trade. It owns hotels, apartment houses, newspapers, 
and is popularly supposed to include in its possessions 
courts and legislatures. Twenty per cent. of the world’s 
copper comes from Butte mines and the Amalgamated 
controls most of them. It is one of the largest producers 
of silver, and an important addition to the gold of com- 
merce comes from its openings. Not less than 13,000 
men are employed in its various subsidiary companies, 
and it pays daily more than $40,000 in wages. Last year 
the companies paid the State nearly $400,000 in taxes, 
and their assessed valuation is $17,000,000. Its annual 
freight payments to railroads amount to more than $3,- 
750,000. It buries 50,000,000 feet of timber underground 
every year and burns up 3000 tons of coal per day. Last 
year it mined 3,200,000 tons of ore. 

But the Amalgamated was organized to control the 
copper production of the United States. In respect to 
this, its chief intent, the company has been a failure. It 
is further from control now than at any time in the past. 
In the very nature of things, and as the result of great 
successes in copper elsewhere in the United States and 
Mexico, it must continue to lose ground relatively, unless 
certain changes in Butte that are now being fought out 
are decided favorably to it. 


Methods of Mining Employed. 


For mining at Butte the square set system is used, 
and waste rock is gobbed back. Square set timbering per- 
mits of each set being considered a unit, and allows the 
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abandonment of a face when too low grade without in- 
terfering with the discovery and extraction of good ore 
beyond, a very necessary provision there. Anaconda is 
down 2400 feet. High Ore has a three-compartment shaft 
2200 feet deep, and is equipped with a pumping plant 
capable of handling 4000 gallons a minute against a head 
of 2500 feet. It handles most of the water of the camp. 
The Amalgamated mines have 17 deep shafts, the average 
of which will probably be about 1700 feet. Rarus of the 
Montana Ore Purchasing Company is down 1800 feet, W. 
A. Clark has two deep shafts and the Pittsburgh & Mon- 
tana Company, which is developing an extensive area in 
the valley east of Butte proper, is down 1200 feet, with 
two main shafts. The Boston & Montana’s Mountain 
View is to ultimately sink its 1800-foot shaft to 3000 feet, 
making it by far the deepest in the camp, and machinery 
to that end has been ordered. Most of the Butte shafts 
are three-compartment and vertical, and they are 
equipped with the best obtainable in the way of mining 
and hoisting machinery. Steam is used for hoisting and 
air for rock work, while electricity, derived from the 
Missouri-and Madison rivers, 68 miles distant, is taking 
more and more of a share of mining work. It has long 
been a main source of power for compressors and smelt- 
ers. Underground operations are carried on with great 
care in most cases, and there are abundant exits from 
most mines, with ample ventilation everywhere. Nu- 
merous single shafts are producing from 800 to 1000 tons 
of ore per day, to do which there must be excellent equip- 
ment, 

Six thousand tons of ore are going daily to the Washoe 
smelter and about half as much to the Boston & Montana 
smelter at Great Falls. Enough is going to other reduc- 
tion works at Butte to bring the total daily output to 
12,000 tons. There is a very large amount of ore opened 
in Butte that runs so low in copper values that until very 
recently it has not been possible to treat it. The higher 
selling price of metal is bringing millions of tons of this 
low grade into the class of merchantable ores. There are, 
too, many veins carrying zinciferous ores, in which the 
combination of minerals is exceedingly complex, and that 
will require the utmost care for successful extraction. 
Processes for this are now under experiment and they 
are liable to add much to the reserves of the camp. In 
old Alice mine alone there are popularly supposed to be 
millions of tons of such ores. 

The Washoe smelter at Anaconda is the largest in the 
world. It represents the highest skill of many of the 
best engineers and is most modern. It is concentrating 
more than 5000 tons of ore daily and is smelting better 
than 2000 tons. It has made in one day recently nearly 
270 tons of copper, and is producing about 75,000 tons a 
year. The Butte & Boston smelter at Butte is producing 
1,600,000 pounds a month. This property, mines and 
smelters cost the Amalgamated $20,500,000, and with 
copper selling at the price of a year ago it was questiona- 
ble how much of a dividend Boston & Butte might be 
able to pay. Boston & Montana cost the Amalgamated 
Company about $60,000,000, and owns the richest part 
of the camp. Its smelter at the Great Falls of the Mis- 
souri is modern and important and has unlimited water 
power, cheaply produced. The Anaconda is getting a large 
percentage of ores running no better than 4 per cent. as 
it gains depth. Mr. Heinze in his Rarus and other mines 
is producing about 1500 tons of ore daily, and is making 
something more than 2,500,000 pounds of copper monthly. 
More than 80 per cent. of his ore goes to his large con- 
centrator at Basin, and is returned to the Montana Ore 
Purchasing Company’s smelter in the edge of the Butte 
valley. 

East and south from the main butte lie the new prop- 
erties of the Pittsburgh & Montana Company, where sil- 
ver-copper veins are being cut in crosscuts driven at the 
1200-foot level. This company is sinking three shafts, 
and has been spending money on experimental smelters. 
The W. A. Clark mines are producing about 12,000 tons 
of ore per month, which is treated in the works of the 
Butte Reduction Company. : 

Comparative figures of the more important companies 
for the year are as follows: 
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Tons Gross Gross 


of ore yield yield Total ex- 


Gross 


Names of extracted. (ton). (ton). proceeds. penditure. 
companies. 1904. 1904. 1903. 1904. 1904. 
Boston & Montana.988,866 $12.86 $14.03 $12,720,282 $8,145,784 
Anaconda ....... 983,001 10.95 10.48 10,761,473 9,501,597 
Butte & Boston. . 202,286 7.79 7.90 1,576,622 1,479,769 
PORE. onlcwienis 165,408 7.68 8.90 1,270,627 1,036,662 
a Pere ee 206,035 4.93 4.24 1,616,497 941,665 
W. A. Clark.....278,776 8.70 oat 2,425,351 2,180,557 
M. O. P. Co......224.080 7.56 12.23 1,694,045 1,264,932 


These figures, while some of them may look a trifle 
doubtful, are those that have been given the county as- 
sessor of Silver Bow under oath by the various con- 
cerns represented. 

—_—__~+e—__—_ 


The Leaky Joint Problem and How Solved. 


Under the above title a very interesting illustrated 
pamphlet has been issued by the Central Foundry Com- 
pany, 116P Nassau street, New York, which treats of 
the advantages of the Universal cast iron pipe manu- 
factured by this company for gas and water mains. 

The contents open with a discussion by James Cc, 
Bayles, consulting engineer, of the leakage of water and 
gas from mains, the causes of such leakage and the pub- 
lic interest in this matter. In the judgment of Mr. 
Bay!es, the average leakage of water from mains is from 
60 to 662-8 per cent., while it is often much more in 
neglected systems. As to gas, the statement is made 
that from 12 to 15 per cent. of the total output would 
be a fair average for leakage, while losses of 25 to 30 
per cent. are not exceptional, and in one case a company 
having all wrought iron mains put together with screw 
joints had a leakage loss of 60 per cent. The interest of 
the public in this matter is indicated by the fact that 
New York City would have, without main leakage, all 
the water needed in its present supply for three times 
its population. This shows the desirability of better 
constructed mains in the interest of public economy. In 
the case of gas the evils of main leakage are many and 
serious, of which the least is the economic waste which 
must be paid for by charging it to consumption. 

Next follow extracts from the report on the measure- 
ment, consumption and waste of water supply to the 
Metropolitan water district by Dexter Brackett, en- 
gineer of the distribution department, Metropolitan 
Water Works, Boston, Mass., which shows great losses by 
leakage in that district. Another extract is published 
from the report of the Board of Massachusetts Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners, which confirms the state- 
ments previously made. In justification of the use of 
cast iron water pipes a chapter is inserted which gives 
numerous examples of the long life of pipes of this char- 
acter. 

All these documents prepare the way for a considera- 
tion of the invention of Universal pipe and Universal] 
fittings, which, it is stated, have completely solved the 
leaky joint problem and given to the world an absolutely 
and permanently tight joint, iron to iron, without the 
use of packing in any form. Numerous testimonials are 
given from water and gas companies covering all parts 
of the United States, which show how satisfactory the 
use of this system has proved. Illustrations are made 
of pipe laid under trying conditions, which show how 
difficulties have been overcome. Among these illustra- 
tions are some which show the method of laying Uni- 
versal pipe under rivers which it was necessary to cross. 
In many cases the testimonials state that the pipe was 
laid without skilled labor, the whole work, with the ex- 
ception of the testing, being done by inexperienced men 
from the ditching gang. The United States Government 
has adopted and installed Universal pipe on Ellis Island, 
in New York harbor, and has also specified it for other 
places. 

Illustrations are presented of tests made to demon- 
strate that the Universal joint in cast iron pipe will re- 
main tight under excessive bending while there is pres- 


sure in the pipe. 
a oe 


Henry C. Frick was elected a director of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Company February 8. 
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The Hanson & Van Winkle Mechanical Electro- 
plating Apparatus. 


The apparatus illustrated herewith is a new product 
of the Hanson & Van Winkle Company, Newark, N. J. It 
is designed for usé in connection with a dynamo for the 
plating of small articles in any solution in general use. 
It is applicable to the electro deposition of nickel, brass, 


@ ne 


Fig. 1—tThe Hanson & Van Winkle Apparatus with the Side 


Broken Away to Show the Interior. 


copper, zinc and silver. The class of work which it sue 
cessfully handles comprises nuts, rivets, shells, buckles, 
metal buttons, lamp fixtures, sewing machine and type- 
writer parts, saddlery hardware, stove fittings, small 
novelties, trunk and bag fittings, washers, ferrules and a 
large variety of small articles which are usually strung 
upon wires or plated in baskets. In the absence of 







Fig. 2.—Charging the Barrel with Articles Fig. 


to Be Plated. 


mechanical apparatus the cost of handling such small 
work has been high and has led to the introduction of 
various kinds of plating barrels more or less efficient. 
In the apparatus shown the electrical and mechanical fea- 
tures have been much simplified. The drive is from the 
outside and the barrel is entirely submerged, permitting 
a large quantity of work to be plated in each batch. It 
is arranged to operate at two speeds. The barrel is re- 
movable without interfering with the drive or necessitat- 
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ing the throwing off of the belt. Fig. 1 shows the appa- 
ratus with the side broken out to expose the interior. 
Fig. 2 shows convincingly how much easier the new way 
is than the old, when each article had to be strung upon 
Fig. 3 shows a plant in operation equipped for 
three kinds of work. 

For light work wicker barrels, one of which is shown 
in Fig. 2, either hexagonal or cylindrical, are used, al- 
though wood, hard rubber and other materials may be 
used where the character of the work makes it desirable. 
The standard 14 x 24 inch apparatus has a capacity of 
from 50 to 75 pounds, according to the size of the indi- 
vidual pieces of work. Apparatus is made, however, with 
a capacity of 500 pounds. In this larger size provision is 
made for automatically lowering or raising the barrel 
from the solution. With this apparatus an elliptic 
curved anode, a patented improvement, is used with ex- 
cellent results. The anode is curved to the periphery 
of the barrel, so that it is equidistant from the bulk of 
the work being plated, which results in shortening the 
time required for the proper deposit and makes the dis- 
tribution of the metal on the work more even. The ap- 
paratus is covered by patents issused in the United 
States, Great Britain and Canada. Ordinarily satisfac- 
/tory work may be turned out in from ten minutes to one 


wires. 


, hour, according to the character of the work or the finish 


desired. 

At the Newark works of the manufacturer a model 
plant has been installed which comprises the latest plat- 
ing dynamos, with up-to-date wiring and measuring in- 
struments, rheostats, time deposit clocks and all appara- 
tus used in plating operations. Here the visitor may see 
all operations in plating and inspect samples of finished 
work or may have samples of his own furnishing plated 
to demonstrate the ability of the machine to handle the 
work in which he is interested. 


— >> —— 


Officers and employees of five departments of the Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Company, numbering 75, met at the 
company’s office February 6 and organized a Progress 
Club. Spacious quarters in the office building will be 
fitted up for the use of the club, which will hold monthly 
meetings, and the company will turn over to it a valuable 
technical library, in which will also be kept on file en- 
gineering and technical magazines. General Manager B. 


- 


3.—Nickel, Copper and Brass Tanks in Operation. 


G. Pratt, in opening the meeting, stated that they were 
all servants of the public, and that their common aim 
should be to render to the public the best service possible, 
and to bring about such result no better way could be 
adopted than by a perfect interworking and co-operation 
of departments and by bringing each department up to 
its highest usefulness. The club elected the following 
officers: President, H. B. Harrup; secretary, Paul 
Degener ; librarian, Henry Harmon. 
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Rolls for Uneven Angles.—V. The smallest size, taken for this subject, has a range 
—_— in thickness from 4 to ¥ inch, inclusive. Like other sec- 
BY WILLIAM HIRST. 


E ; tions, it is possible to roll all these in one finishing pass, 
The Zee Bar. but in doing so the same variation in the lengths of the 

The zee bar, generic of the common angle as a structural members would be found. On this size a variation of 
section, comprises three members—two flanges connected % inch is equal to one-twelfth of the length of the mem- 
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points for consideration in a design for passes and ye- 
quires practically the same treatment in the rolls. 
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Fig. 194A. THE IRON age! 


a central web. Essentially, it presents the same bers, which is too much, especially in a bar as small as 


this. By using two finishing passes the variation may 
be kept within 1-16 inch of the nominal size. Making 
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the smallest finishing pass the mean between 0.25 and 
0.34 inch, the thinnest sections may be rolled within 1-16 
inch of the size, and making the larger pass between 
0.37 and 0.5 inch, the same result may be attained. Ordi- 
narily, however, it is sufficient to make one pass 5-16 and 
the other 7-16 inch, allowing 1-16 inch above and below in 
both passes, 

As stated, the zee bar is composed of three members— 
two flanges projecting in opposite directions from a cen- 
tral web. Revolving this section on its center—that is, 
turning it over—does not change the direction of the 
flanges, and, although the lengths of the flanges are of 
even dimensions, if it were necessary to pass the bar 
through the pass immediately above or below the lowest, 
the bar would have to be swung end for end before the 
repetition could be made. For this reason it is imprac- 
ticable to return the bar through the duplicate of any 
pass. In parenthesis, this is true of any unequal sec- 
tion, but with those of even proportions it is only neces- 
sary to turn the bar over to return it through its dupli- 
cate directly above or below. With the zee bar, should 
such a passage be required for the purpose of getting 
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the heavy section and nine for the light. It will be ob- 
served that the flanges in 1B to 8B point opposite to 
those in the others, 1 to 7, and as turning the bar over, as 
previously explained, does not change the position of these 
flanges, the finishing pass for heavy sections must be re- 
versed to conform thereto. This is one way of meeting 
the demand for different weights with a minimum varia- 
tion in the lengths of the flanges. If it should be thought 
advisable to roll all the weights in the same run of passes, 
the draft may be easily proportioned so that passes 6 and 
S could be used as leaders for the heavy and light sec- 
tions respectively. All trains are not disposed alike, 
neither are the preferred modes of working alike, so that 
no particular method may be advanced as better than 
another. An intelligent, practical knowledge of a train 
and its auxiliaries is essential before a proper division 
and arrangement of the passes can be made to obtain 
the best results. 
Position of the Passes, 

Like the ordinary angle, the position of the passes in 
these rolls should be set so that the faces of the rolls 
forming the separate members of the bar should have 
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the bar to the opposite side of the rolls, it would have 
to be carried over the rolls or through some free passage. 

If the same order of passes—that is, 1, 2, 3 and so on— 
were used for both finishing passes leading from the 
sixth and the eighth in the second set (Fig. 20 or 22) for 
the heavy and the light weights respectively, we should 
then set both passes in the finishing roll with the flanges 
pointing in the same direction. If the passes were given 
a draft of 30 per cent., the thickness of passes 9, 8, 7 and 
6 would be approximately 0.31, 0.44, 0.62 and 0.9 inch, re- 
spectively. Having this proportion, we find that the 
sixth pass would be too heavy to lead into pass 7 
finisher, and that the seventh must be used. As shown, if 
the same order of passes were used for all weights it 
would be necessary to carry the bar over the rolls in the 
Place of the eighth pass (which would be omitted) in 
order to get it on the right side to enter the finishing 
rolls. As this causes inconvenience and is a waste of 
time, it is properly considered bad practice. It would 
ve preferable in such cases to enter the billet on the 
opposite side of the rolls and work the bar through the 
asses 1B, 2B and so on, which makes eight passes for 


the same degree of angularity relative to the axes of 


the rolls. Otherwise, when the rolls are separated to in- 
crease the weight, the increase would be unequal, as the 
greater the angle of the face the less the increase will be 
proportionally. The proportions of zee bars vary in some 
cases as much as 3 inches between the web and the 
flanges. With the smaller size it is quite easy to make 
the angle of each member the same, and no difficulty 
will be experienced therefrom, but with the larger sizes 
the same trouble is encountered as with a very uneven 
angle and would require to be treated in practically the 
same manner. 

In Figs. 19, 19A, 20 and 23 is shown a 3 x 3 x 3 inch 
equal length of flange and web. The positions of the 
passes in figures 19A, 20 and 23 are set so as to have 
the least difference in the diameters of the pass. The 
passes in the second set, Fig. 20, are correctly set for 
the purpose of evenly increasing the thickness, but the 
passes in the first set, Fig. 19A, have the appearance of 
being set with one end higher than the other. It will be 
noticed also that the largest and the smallest diameters 
are at the edge of the edges of the bar. As in all similar 
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instances, the larger diameter tends to drive the bar Fig. 19A, are turned slightly back—that is, the ends 


away from it, and as these two diameters, as is the rule, of the section are brought nearer in line, to correct this 
are opposite each other, it is clear that a twisting motion turning effect. It is a question, however, whether the 
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may be imparted to the bar as it passes between them. modification is warranted, as the passes in Fig. 19A have 
This tendency is lessened in a measure by the large diam- taken as a whole, less difference in their diameters tha' 


eters in the middle of the pass, but not entirely. « those of Fig. 19, in which the difference, while bein; 
The passes in Fig. 19, as compared with those of greater, is shifted to the middle of the passes, wher: 
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its influence is of the least moment. In Fig. 19A the 
corners are directly opposite each other, while in Fig. 19 
they are aside, notwithstanding the fact that the passes 
n both sets are identical in form. By many this is with 
reason considered objectionable and is avoided when- 
ever possible because it has the same tendency, though 
in less degree, as an extreme difference in diameter at 
the edges of the bar. As to which of these sets of passes 
would be preferred will be a question which would prob- 
ably be decided as often one way as the other. 

The general formation of the passes is clearly indi- 
cated in the several figures. Their plan is based on the 
section they are to produce and is intended to roll the 
bar down in the same form in which it is to be finished. 
In common with others, they cannot be considered inde- 
pendently, but as a series, preceding and following each 
other. The passes are produced from the section as 
represented in the finisher, and after the several passes 
in the second set are designed for leaders the others are 
generated therefrom, each to perform its part in the re- 
duction of the billet to the shape required. The passes 
in Figs. 19 and 19A are essentially the same, differing 
only as to position, as to which, when their advantages 
are compared, the choice of the two settings may be re- 
solved into a mere question of appearances. 


Corner Fillets. 


The continuation of the corner fillets which form the 
sides of the passes is the same angle on both sides. The 
size and extent of the fillets themselves within the pass 
should be no more than the purpose (that of relieving 
the corner of the collar in the next pass) requires. The 
fillet corner in this form of pass is an important detail 
and should be given due consideration, as it may rob the 
length of one or both flanges if overdone, and, on the 
other hand, it may cause the pressure on the corners of 
the collar on the next pass to break them away if not 
large enough. In sinking the passes on the grooved roll 
the depths of the grooves should be sufficient to inclose 
the billet before the collar roll engages it, for the general 
reasons explained in relation to this subject in a preced- 
ing part of this article. 

As in this form of pass generally the collar roll wears 
the most, therefore it seems most advisable tc make two 
collar rolls for this bar, top and bottom. There is another 
good reason for making the middle the grooved roll. 
which is that that roll has the largest body of metal, 
which does not heat up as quickly as the face of the 
collar, which is of much less bulk. As the middle roll 
comes in contact with the bar twice as much as the top 
and bottom, it must absorb heat much faster, and when it 
is remembered that a roll 4 feet long will expand about 
1-32 inch in its length for each 100 degrees rise in tem- 
perature, the collars soon begin to bind and in many in- 
stances the passes themselves are distorted. Paren- 
thetically it may be said that roll turners have had to 
stand for many sarcastic opinions, profanely expressed, 
in reference to their ability on this account. 

The faces of the several collars, being in direct con- 
tact with the hot metal, expand to a considerable extent ; 
so much, indeed, that in fitting these collars allowance 
for this is commonly made. This is why chilled rolls 
are so unsatisfactory when used as collar rolls. The 
contact with the metal causes them to heat locally, with 
the consequent unequal expansion, which causes them to 
crack and break to such an extent that they are for 
many purposes altogether useless. 

The series of passes shown in Figs. 21 and 22 are con- 
structed on the same general principles as those in Figs. 
19 and 20, but are of a different type. To make the sys- 
tem of collaring more simple the flanges of the section 
are bent through an arc sufficient to bring the edges of 
the bar in a plane square across the rolls. The details 
of the construction of these passes and the manner of 
laying them out were given in The Iron Age, volume 68, 
numbers 6 and 8, August 8 and 22, 1901. 

Compared with the straight form of pass in Figs. 
19 and 20, they are somewhat more difficult of construc- 
tion, and the templates, tools, &c., are not as easily made. 
These preliminaries disposed of, however, the rolls are 
more simple and compact in appearance and much easier 
to turn. There are, it will be noted, no spreading tapers 
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at the sides of the pass and no acute angles at the corners 
of the collars. In separating the rolls to increase the 
weight of the bar they do not open the wide space 
between the collars and the sides of the pass that is so 
noticeable in the straight form of Figs. 19 and 20. These 
passes (of Figs. 21 and 22) having little taper to their 
sides, the rolls may be separated to any reasonable extent 
without increasing the space between perceptibly, where- 
as in the straight form it widens nearly as much as the 
rolls are spread apart. 

The essential difference between the two forms of 
passes is that when the rolls containing the straight ones 
are separated the increase in thickness is the same all 
over the section by reason of their being straight and 
each member having the same inclination. In Fig. 22 
the ends of the flanges will increase in thickness as much 
as the rolls are separated, while the web has an increase 
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Fig. 23. 


only 0.707 of that amount. To increase the thickness of 
the web and the flanges at the root 0.06 inch the rolls 
must be separated 0.084 inch; to increase 0.12 inch they 
must be separated 0.17 inch. But, as before stated, these 
rolls, having two finishing passes, do not need to be sepa- 
rated more than 1-16 inch, and the slight excess of draft 
at the edges due thereto will do no appreciable harm. 

In Figs. 19, 20 and 23, when the rolls are separated 
the edges of the flanges, having the same angle as the 
other faces of the pass, increase in the same ratio as 
the thickness. With the curved passes the edges of the 
flanges, being bent over until parallel with the movement 
of the rolls, when separated do not increase the outside 
length. The effect of this is that when the heaviest 
sections are bent up the edges are not square, but slant- 
ing, the slant being equal to the distance the rolls are 
moved apart. 

In constructing the straight passes those immediately 
preceding the leaders must have sufficient length inside 
the flange to fill them, as the thinner the section is the 
longer, proportionally, the inside of the flange will be. 
With the curved passes this cannot be done, nor is it 
necessary, since the faces of the rolls forming the flanges 
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remain the same length no matter how much they are 
separated. These faces in the two or three passes pre- 
ceding the leader are practically the same shape, the 
draft being added by making them further apart. It 
does not matter, therefore, which passes are used for 
leaders. It is practicable to use the same order or run 
of passes for the heavy section as for the light one, using 
seven for the former and nine for the latter. Using seven 
for the heavy section would make the sixth the leader. 
In this case both passes in the finishing rolls would have 
to be set with their flanges pointing in the same direction 
and not as they are in Fig. 23. 

A noticeable distinction between the two sets of rolls 
is that there are two collar and one grooved roll for each 
set containing the straight sided passes, for the reasons 
given; with the curved passes there are two grooved 
rolls with one collar roll in the middle, This is not an 
essential difference, as the same disposition may be made 
in either case as far as the form of pass is concerned. 
It will be seen, however, that there is no way to take up 
the wear at the sides of the passes in Figs. 21 and 22. 
By making two grooved rolls the period of accuracy in 
reference to the lengths of the flanges is prolonged. The 
edges of the collars in these figures are, in contradistinc- 
tion to those in the straight pass, slightly obtuse and 
their liability to break is, in consequence, much less. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Production of Bessemer Steel Ingots and 
Rails in 1904. 


The following statistical statement is taken from the 
Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association for 
February 15: 

We present below virtually complete statistics of the 
production of Bessemer steel ingots and castings in the 
United States in 1904; also of Bessemer steel rails rolled 
by the producers of Bessemer steel ingots. ° 

Ingots and Castings.—The total production of Besse- 
mer steel ingots and castings in 1904 was 7,859,140 gross 
tons, against 8,592,829 tons in 1908, a decrease of 733,689 
tons, or over 8.5 per cent. The production in 1902 was 
the largest in our history—9,138,363 tons. 

The following table gives the production of Bessemer 
steel ingots and castings in the last six years. Of the 
production last year 16,051 tons were steel castings, 
against 18,099 tons in 1903: 

Ingots and 


Years.—Gross tons. castings. 
Se ee 7,586,354 


Ingots and 
Years.—Gross tons. castings. 
SeRwhsae sd coseedue 9,138,363 
6,684,770 es + okbsa irae 8,592,829 
EPR inka ss sxe Seen 8,713,302 Se 7.859.140 
Below we give by States the production of Bessemer 
ingots and castings in the last four years: 
1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 
and castings. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pennsylvania ......4,293.439 4,209,326 3,909,486 8,464,650 
et eer 2,154,846 2,528,802 2,330,184 2,050,115 
Illinois 1,324,217 1,443,614 1,366,569 1,257,190 
940,800 956,621 986,690 1,087,185 


DORR... ci cca 8,713,302 9,138,363 8,592,829 7,859,140 


There were no Clapp-Griffiths works in operation in 
1904 and only two Robert-Bessemer plants were active. 
Eleven Tropenas plants were at work, as compared with 
eight in 1903. In addition two plants made steel by the 
Bookwalter process and five plants made steel in special 
Bessemer converters. All these active works make a spe- 
cialty of steel castings. 

Rails.—The production of all kinds of Bessemer stee! 
rails by the makers of Bessemer steel ingots in 1904 was 
2,084,438 gross tons, against a similar production in 1903 
of 2,873,228 tons. The production in 1904 was 788,790 
tons less than in 1903. The maximum production of 
Bessemer steel rails by makers of Bessemer ingots was 
reached in 1902, when 2,876,293 tons were made. 

The following table gives the production by States of 
Bessemer steel rails by the producers of Bessemer steel 
ingots in the last four year. Included in the figures for 
1904 are 11,901 tons of renewed rails rolled by mills 
operated by companies which manufacture Bessemer 
ingots: 


States.—Ingots 
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1901. 1902, 1903. 1904, 

States.—Rails. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pennsylvania 1,406,008 1,148,425 1,185,191 801,657 
Other States........1,430,265 1.727,868 1,688,037 1,282,781 

Totals......... 2,836,273 2,876,293 2,873,228 2,084,438 

In the following table we separate the production of 
rails weighing 45 pounds and less than 85 pounds to the 
yard from those weighing less than 45 pounds and over 
85 pounds to the yard. Bessemer rails made from pur 
chased ingots or from rerolled rails by companies which 
do not manufacture Bessemer ingots are not included: 





45 pounds 
andless 85 pounds. Total. 
than 85. and over. Gross tons. 
438,669 235,852 801,657 
751,962 427,189 1,282,781 


1,190,631 663,041 2,084,438 
1,529,580 1,165,502 


Under 45 
pounds. 
. 127,136 
103,630 


States.—Rails. 
Gross tons. 
Pennsylvania 
Other States 


Total for 1904....230,766 
Total for 1903 178,146 

The total production of rails in 1904 will include rails 
made from open hearth steel, rails rolled from purchased 
Bessemer blooms, crop ends and “seconds” and rails 
rerolled or renewed by nonproducers of Bessemer steel 
ingots, and iron rails. The total from all these sources 
in 1908 amounted to 119,249 tons, of which quantity 
45,054 tons were open hearth steel rails and only 667 tons 
were iron rails. In 1904 the total from these sources 
will amount to about 200,000 tons, making the total rail 
production for that year about 2,300,000 tons. 

In 1904 this country exported 414,845 tons’ of steel 
rails and 1405 tons of iron rails, and imported 37,776 
tons of iron and steel rails. 


—_——_s--o___—_ 


Canadian Bounty on Steel Rails.—The Auditor- 
General of the Dominion of Canada has received the 
opinion of A. B. Aylesworth, K. C., that the Government 
may pay a bounty of $3 a ton on steel rails under the 
clause of the Iron and Steel Bounties act giving such 
bounty to structural steel produced in Canada. This is 
the result of the claim filed by the Soo industries for pay- 
ment in respect of several thousand tons of steel rails 
manufactured at the Soo and amounting in value to 
about $30,000. 





2,873,228 
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The Iron and Steel Institute Meets at Sheffield. 


The Iron and Steel Institute will hold its autumn 
meeting in Sheffield, England, beginning Monday, Sep- 
tember 25. The matter was decided at a meeting of the 
members of the institute in Sheffield and vicinity, held 


January 16. It will be the first time for a meeting of 
this society to be held at Sheffield, notwithstanding the 
fact that the city is the historic home of the steelmaking 
industry. The statement is made that it has long been 
a matter of surprise and regret that, although the in- 
stitute has visited nearly if not quite all the important 
centers of iron and steel production in the world, its 
members had never been invited to Sheffield in their 
corporate capacity. The city, however, has been honored 
by the election of R. A. Hadfield, one of its leading manu- 
facturers, to succeed Andrew Carnegie as president of 
the institute, and it has been deemed auspicious that dur- 
ing his administration a meeting should be held there. 
While the Sheffield manufacturers have quite closely ad- 
hered to their ancient traditions of secrecy, for some time 
the old exclusiveness has been dying, as more educated 
and broader minded men have succeeded to leading posi- 
tions in the conduct of afairs. Largely through the in- 
fluence of Mr. Hadfield, the barrier of suspicion and 
secretiveness has been broken down, and at the meeting 
referred to the presence of so many of the prominent steel 
makers of the district indicated that the members of the 
institute would receive a hearty welcome. Col. H. Hughes 
was appointed chairman of the Reception Committee, 
with J. Rossiter Hoyle as honorary secretary. Frank 
Huntsman, a descendant of the Huntsman who founded 
the Sheffield industry of melting steel in pots about 170 
years ago, will act as honorary treasurer and John Wort- 
ley as honorable assistant secretary. The meeting will 
be held in the new buildings of University College at 
Sheffield, which are expected to be completed in sufficient 
time for the purpose. 
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Report on Eight-Hour Bill. 


secretary of Commerce and Labor Presents 
Findings. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 14, 1905.—The report 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor in reply to the 
resolution of the House Committee on Labor inquiring 
with regard to the practicability and desirability of such 
in eight-hour system as is embodied in the so-called Gom- 
ers bill has been received by the committee, and from 
idvance sheets the correspondent of The Iron Age is en- 
ibled to present an abstract of those features of special 
interest to the iron and steel trade. The very frank 
statement is made at the outset by Secretary Metcalf 
that the difficulty of securing specific data for full and 
satisfactory answers to the questions submitted by the 
committee has been such as not to warrant definite ex- 
pression concerning the desirability of the proposed legis- 
lation. He adds, however, that the committee will doubt- 
less obtain from the report valuable information which 
will be of material assistance in determining the prob- 
able effect of the proposed bill upon the industries re- 
ferred to and also upon such industries as are not com- 
prehended within the scope of the resolution. 


Scope of the Bill. 


The first step in the investigation was to refer the 
Gompers bill to the solicitor of the Department for an 
opinion as to its scope. The text of this opin- 
ion has heretofore appeared in these columns, the 
solicitor holding in substance that the manufacturers 
of iron and steel and the shipbuilders of the country 
would be directly affected, but that the influence of the 
measure on other industries would be indirect. The 
bureau then made up a list of Government contractors 
who, under the solicitor’s opinion, would come within the 
scope of the Gompers bill if enacted into law and inquiry 
was made, both by special agents of the bureau and by 
letter, of each contractor with regard to the matters em- 
braced within the schedule of questions submitted by 
the House committee. 

Very early in the investigation it became apparent 
that the replies of these contractors would be entirely in 
the nature of general testimony, and it was therefore 
deemed necessary to secure if possible some more definite 
statements based upon actual experience. The first step 
was to ascertain the results secured in the construction 
of the twin battle ships Louisiana and Connecticut, which 
were published in The Iron Age of last week. It was 
further determined to ascertain, if possible, the results 
as regards cost of manufacture and quantity of product 
per employee before and after the reduction of hours in 
establishments in various industries in which a reduc- 
tion of hours had taken place within the past two or 
three years. It was at first determined to limit this in- 
quiry to establishments which at the present time are 
operating under the eight-hour day; but these were found 
to be so small in number, comparatively, and confined to 
so few industries, that it was thought best to extend the 
investigation to such establishments as had reduced their 
hours of labor to nine during recent years, as indicated 
abuve. While it was clear that this inquiry would not 
furnish information strictly in line with the resolution 
of the House committee, inasmuch as the establishments 
covered were not such as would come under the limita- 
tions of the proposed bill, it was thought that facts based 
upon actual experience and upon a careful keeping of 
cost figures or upon a general familiarity with the busi- 
ness, from establishments in various industries, while not 
‘onclusive as regards the effects of the adoption of an 
‘ight-hour day, would perhaps add to the value of the 
‘eport. 


Reports from Contractors. 


The data received from Government contractors 
aturally were regarded by the bureau as of the highest 
mportance for the reason that the concerns embraced in 
his list are unquestionably within the scope of the Gom- 
ers bill. The information received from this source was 
n the form of letters prepared with unusual care after 
ersonal visits to the establishments concerned by spe- 
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cial agents of the Labor Bureau. Secretary Metcalf — 


says that it seems proper to state in this connection that 
the written answers to the questions of the House com- 
mittee resolution and the answers to the schedule ques- 
tions in the form of figures do not convey an adequate 
idea of the earnestness and unanimity of the opposition 
of all classes of manufacturers to the proposed com- 
pulsory eight-hour law, as expressed during personal in- 
terviews. Discussing the effect on the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, which would be affected by the bill more than any 
other, a New York shipbuilder stated that “the eight- 
hour day in the Brooklyn Navy Yard has done more to 
destroy the shipbuilding and repairing industry in New 
York than anything that-ever happened.” The president 
of a New Jersey shipbuilding company said that “ the in- 
dustry was in a most depressed condition and the com- 
pulsory shortening of the hours would finish it.” The 
fact that a very large proportion of shipbuilding establish- 
ments (not including those of the industrial combination) 
had failed this year was quoted as a proof of this. 

Not a few manufacturers, while opposed to legislative 
enactments reducing hours of labor, welcomed the general 
tendency toward a shorter work day in a gradual way by 
mutual agreement, but thought that it should follow, and 
not attempt to precede, improvements in machinery and 
methods of production; that successful managers of men 
and machinery who can combine high rates of wages 
with low labor cost, without strikes and without restric- 
tion of output, are rare, and that wherever restriction of 
output existed it is a bar to successful management and 
postpones the coming of the shorter work day. 


Would Increase Cost. 


Summarizing the statements received from 24 Gov- 
ernment contractors, 7 of whom are engaged in shipbuild- 
ing, 8 in furnishing ordnance supplies, 1 in building loco- 
motives and the remainder in miscellanous lines, the 
report states that with regard to cost to the United States 
of the materials and articles customarily procured by con- 
tract, which would be governed by the limitations set out 
in the bill, the 24 contractors are unanimous in the opin- 
ion that it would be greater than at present. With one 
exception the contractors are united in the opinion that 
the manufacturing interests of the country would be 
damaged by the bill if enacted. As to whether Govern- 
ment contractors would continue to contract for Govern- 
ment work under the Gompers bill, 12 of those to whom 
inquiries were sent declared they would not continue to 
contract with the Government, 2 stated they would give 
up Government work or do that exclusively, 1 stated that 
if his Government work were less than 50 per cent. of his 
output he would give up Government contracts, 2 declared 
that they would take Government contracts only at in- 
creased rates, 1 said he would contract only to a limited 
extent, 2 replied that the best manufacturers would not 
contract, 2 did not answer the inquiries definitely, and 2 
made no reply. To the question as to whether the eight- 
hour day as set forth in the bill would be detrimental 
to the shipbuilding industry, all the contract companies 
in that industry answered in the affirmative. As to the 
effect upon the export trade of the country, all the con- 
tractors making reply were of the opinion that a decrease 
in trade would result. No one of the 24 contractors was 
found to be in favor of the proposed bill. 


Results of Reduction of Hours. 


The portion of the investigation which was especially 
directed to an examination of the results of the opera- 
tion of manufacturing establishments which had within 
recent years made a reduction in hours of work, and 
could make a definite comparison of results after the re- 
duction with results in the same establishments before 
reduction, covered in all 396 establishments. The main 
points of the comparison related to cost of manufacture 
and to quantity of product per employee, and whether, 
where the quantity of product fell off, a greater number 
of work people was employed or an increase was made in 
the number of days in the year on which the work was 
carried on. It is the purpose in the investigation to seek 
manufacturing establishments operating on the eight- 
hous basis in whatever industry they might be found, and 
to ascertain the effect in actual practice of the decrease 
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in working hours upon such matters as wages, cost of 
manufacture, quantity of product, number of employees 
and days of running time. Such establishments were 
known to be numerous in cigar making, stone and granite 
cutting and the building (and allied) trades. But the 
number of establishments outside of the industries named 
which had adopted the eight-hour day was known to be 
small. Manufacturers generally do not accept the results 
in these industries as fairly representative of manufac- 
turing. Conditions, they claim, are quite different in the 
factory, the machine shop, the blast furnace, the ship- 
yard and in manufacturing generally. Competition in 
both home and foreign markets is more severe; the mar- 
gin of profit in most industries*is small. 

The number of eight-hour establishments being so 
small, data for comparison were also sought where a re- 
duction from ten to nine hours per day or any other sub- 
stantial reduction had been made and a definite state- 
ment could be given of the results under the shorter day 
and under the previous longer work day. A reduction, 
such as from ten to nine hours per day (or 60 to 54 hours 
per week), could not, it was realized, be looked upon as 
indicating accurately the results to be expected from a 
further reduction to eight hours per day. At the same 
time, in the absence of a considerable number of establish- 
ments which had tried the eight-hour day. such instances 
were considered as worthy of study. 

In following out the investigation as above indicated, 
396 establishments were found in which a reduction in 
hours had been made and a statement of the results as 
compared with the results under the longer work day 
previously in force could be given. These were engaged 
in 83 different industries. The reduction in hours affected 
129,102 employees, while 17,039 persons employed in the 
same establishments had no reduction in hours. 

Of the 396 establishments, 47, or 11.9 per cent., made 
a reduction to the eight-hour day (48 hours per week) ; 
57, or 14.4 per cent, made a reduction to less than 48 
hours, and 292, or 73.7 per cent., made a substantial 
reduction, but still had a work day longer than eight 
hours. The greater part of those working less than 48 
hours per week were in the building and allied trades, 
and the very short day is due to the Saturday half holi- 
day, which is so common in the larger cities. Thus, the 
40-hour week is the eight-hour day with a Saturday half 
holiday. The 54-hour week (nine-hour day) was re 
ported in 216 establishments, or 54.5 per cent. of the 
whole number; a shorter week in 154 establishments, or 
39 per cent., and a longer week in but 26, or 6.5 per cent. 
The number of establishments reporting a reduction to 
the nine-hour day (54 or 53 hours per week) are prac- 
tically all in two classes; from 60 to 54 per week, 175 
establishments, and from 59 to 54 per week, 30 estab- 
lishments. The 216 establishments represent a great 
variety of industries. 


Little Reduction in Wages, 


Of the 396 establishments investigated, 316, or 79.8 
per cent., reported no reduction in daily wages resulting 
from reduction in hours of labor. In 25 other establish- 
ments the reduction in the daily wages was a smaller per 
cent. than the accompanying reduction in hours, while 
in only 13 cases was the wage reduction proportionate 
to or greater than the reduction in hours. In 42 
establishments, or 10.6 per cent., an increase in daily 
wages was made at the time of the reduction in hours of 
labor. According to the statements which were made by 
manufacturers, it appeared that about 40 per cent. of 
the concerns making returns based them upon careful 
keeping of cost figures both before and after the change, 
while the remainder spoke from a general familiarity 
with their business. 

Out of 334 establishments covered by returns relating 
to costs, 37, or 11.1 per cent., found no increase in cost of 
manufacture resulting from the reduction in hours and 
such changes in wages as in a few cases were made at 
that time, while 297, or 88.9 per cent., found that cost of 
manufacture was increased. An examination of the larg- 
est group, establishments reporting a reduction in hours 
per week of six or under seven hours, shows that the 
whole number so reporting was 184, and that 16 of these 
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had found no increase in cost resulting from the reduc- 
tion, while 168 had found an increase. In 58 establish- 
ments the increase was under 10 per cent., and in 110 10 
per cent. or over. Of those reporting an increase of 10 
per cent. or over, in 58 establishments the increase 
amounted to 10 or under 11 per cent., in 13 to 11 or under 
12 per cent., in 18 to 12 or under 15 per cent., and in 15 
establishments to 15 or under 20 per cent. 


Decreased Production, 


Taking up the subject of the effect of the reduction in 
hours per week upon quantity of product per employee, it 
appears that of 334 establishments covered, 31, or 9.3 
per cent., reported no decrease in quantity of product as 
a result of the reduction in hours and the accompanying 
changes in wages found in a few instances. On the other 
hand, in 308 establishments, or 90.7 per cent., a decrease 
in product did result. If, for example, the largest group 
—the establishments making a reduction of six or under 
seven hours per week—is considered, it is seen that 182 
reported such a reduction and made a statement as to 
the effect upon quantity of product. Of these establish- 
ments, 14 reported no decreased production in conse- 
quence, while 168 reported a decrease. The decrease in 
23 instances was under 10 per cent., while in 145 other 
cases it was 10 per cent. or more. Of those reporting 10 per 
cent or over, 122 establishments were at 10 or under 11 
per cent., 12 at 11 or under 12 per cent., 3 at 12 or under 
15 per cent., 6 at 15 or under 20 per cent., and 2 at 20 per 
cent. or over. The remaining groups of the table may be 
read in like manner, Reduction in quantity of product 
per employee means, of course, a smaller output for the 
establishment and a smaller business, unless offset by an 
increased number of employees, a large number of days 
of running time at the reduced hours, or improved ma- 
chinery or methods. 

Concerning the question as to whether, as the result 
of a reduction in hours, it was necessary to increase the 
number of employees or the days of running time, or 
both, in order to keep up the output, it appears that of 
232 establishments reporting on this point 226 state that, 
in consequence, it was found necessary to increase the 
number of employees. This includes 16 establishments 
in which it was necessary to increase not only the num- 
ber of employees but the number of work days in the 
year as well. In 6 other establishments it was necessary 
to increase the number of work days but not the running 
time. 

Special interest attaches to reports received from 47 
establishments in which, within recent years, the hours of 
labor have been reduced to an eight-hour basis, or at 
least to 48 hours per week. In this number are not in- 
cluded those in which a reduction was made to eight 
hours per day from Monday to Friday, with a shorter 
work day on Saturday, but only those in which full 48 
hours were worked. These 47 establishments represented 
17 industries, and employed 21,899 workers, but as some 
employees were not affected by the change, the actual 
number whose hours were reduced was 12,819. The 
amount of reduction in these cases varied all the way 
from 3 hours to 24 hours per week. In certain establish- 
ments changes in method of operation, increased speed 
of machinery or improved machinery, or other changes 
modifying the effect of the shorter hours were made 
along with the reduction of hours and the change in 
wages which in some cases occurred. Of the 47 estab- 
lishments referred to, 20 reported a reduction of six 
hours per week, from 54 to 48, and could make a com 
parison. of results unaffected by any other causes tha! 
the reduction in hours and the change in wages which 
followed in a few cases. In three of these establishments 
no increase in cost of manufacture resulted, while in 
17 establishments an increase occurred, in four cases 
under 10 per cent. and in 13 cases 10 per cent. or more 
In 8 out of 17 establishments there was an increase in cost 
of 10 per cent. or under 15 per cent. It would appear 
then, from these reports that in the reduction from 
9 to 8 hours per day the increase in cost closely followec 
the decrease in the working time. 

Of these establishments 18 reported a decrease in 
product, while in only 2 there was no decrease. Ll 
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\5 instances this decrease amounted to 10 per cent. 
1 under 20 per cent., and in 8 of them the decrease was 
11 or under 12 per cent. Of the entire 47 estab- 
lishments reporting a reduction to the 48-hour week, 28 
made no changes in daily wages, 11 made an increase and 
7 made a decrease, but this decrease was in all cases of 
a smaller per cent. than the reduction in hours. The cut 
in daily wages occurred only in the estab!ishments where 
the hours were reduced 12 or more per week, and of these 
establishments 8 made no change in wages. 


Manufacturers? Contentions Sustained. 


Summarizing these comparisons it is clearly seen that 
in the great majority of cases a reduction in hours was 
followed by a decrease in output and increase in the 
number of employees or in the running time, a very mate- 
rial increase in the cost of production and little or no 
change in wages. While Secretary Metcalf is careful 
not to make any deductions from these facts, it is ob- 
vious that they fully sustain the contentions which have 
uniformly been made by leading representatives of the 
manufacturing industries of the country in their state 
ments before the House and Senate committees concern- 
ing the effect of this proposed legislation. Ww. L, ©. 


——_—_—-—_-_ <> —-—_ 


Clearing Up Customs Cases. 


Great progress has been made in clearing up the ac- 
cumulation of customs appeals before the United States 
Courts as a result of the recent agitation over the undue 
delay in the trial of such cases, and within a week or 
two decisions will have been handed down by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in this circuit that will 
enable the Board of General Appraisers to clear its sus- 
pended files of about 25,000 protests, or about half of 
the entire list. A dozen cases which have been argued 
or will be argued this week will accomplish this result. 
Most important among them, in point of the number of 
protests depending on it, is what is known as the metal 
belts and ornaments case. The issue is whether millinery 
ornaments of metal are dutiable at 60 per cent. as jewelry 
or at 45 per cent. as manufactures of metal. Its decision 
by the Court of Appeals will release 11,000 protests. 

The next case in point of importance is the figured 
cottons case, the decision in which will release about 
4300 protests. The issue here is whether fancy weaves of 
cotton cloth shall pay an extra specific duty or not. After 
this comes the case involving the duty on charges for 
corking and wiring bottles, with 1700 protests, and the 
question whether saki, the Japanese national tipple, is a 
wine or a beer, with 2000 protests. Other important cases 
are the sheet steel in strips case, 750 protests; ferro- 
tungsten, &c., 100 protests; woolen rags, 1000 protests, 
and flax drawn work, 1200 protests. 

The recent criticism by Government officials of the 
attorneys for the importers as responsible for the delay 
in the trial of this class of cases has drawn an indignant 
protest from Albert H. Washburn, formerly Government 
counsel before the Board of General Appraisers, and now 
an attorney in private practice. Mr. Washburn declares 
that the fault lies with the Treasury Department, which 
insists on taking frivolous appeals from the decisions of 
the Board of General Appraisers and the lower courts, 
and in making new cases covering the same issues in 
which the courts have already decided against it. He 
declares that there is no complaint of delay from the im- 
porters, and that the Government has no real grievance, 
as in the event of a long delay in the trial of a case the 
Government has the use of the importers’ money until 
the issue is finally determined. 


RO 


A convention of delegates representing the strikers 
of the entire Rhenish-Westphalian coal region, held at 
Essen, Germany, February 9, adopted a resolution to 
return to work. The prevailing view of the leaders ap- 
pears to be that the strikers have managed their cam- 
paign in such a way as to win public opinion and Gov- 
ernment support. Besides, the strikers had reached high- 
water mark, and could safely trust the Government to 
pass a measure correcting several of the grievances which 
led to the strike. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


A Machine Tool Builder’s Experience, 

To the Hditor: Your editorial article in the issue of 
February 9, on page 474, “The Trials of Machine Tool 
Sellers,” must surely appeal to every machine tool manu- 
facturer. We heartily agree with you that the manu- 
facturer should deal with such cases “ with uncomprom- 
ising business austerity.” 

Some time ago we furnished a high speed lathe, with 
an elaborate equipment of special tools, for special work, 
sending it “on trial.” After a reasonable time had ex- 
pired we asked for a report on it. The reply by the 
buyers was that they had not yet tested it. Suspecting 
that this was not the case, we sent a competent mechanic 
to the shops and found that not only were they using it 
but had been using it ever since its receipt. They then 
made plea for further delay on the ground that they 
had not tried the special tools that were furnished with 
it. In short, this ran along for some six months. 
Neither was payment made nor anything said about the 
large order which was to follow the successful perform- 
ance of our lathe. At this point we demanded either the 
return of the machine or payment, and this of the presi- 
dent of the corporation, which is a very large one. It re- 
sulted in payment for the machine immediately. 

Now comes the point: Within less than two weeks 
from the time that we compelled these people to talk 
business we received an inquiry from them for 15 more 
similar lathes. We believe that if the machine tool men 
of the country could or would exchange experiences in 
this line it would be found that they would lie very large- 
ly with a comparatively small number, but the same 
buyers. MACHINE TOOL MAKER. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 10, 1905. 


——~o--oe__ ——- 


Illinois and Indiana Coal Consolidation. 


The Dering Coal Company, Chicago, is the name of a 
new corporation organized under the laws of Delaware 
and incorporated for $5,000,000. The company is owner, 
by purchase, of the following 14 mines: In Illinois: West- 
ville Coal Company, Danville district, 3 mines; Riola 
Coal Company, Danville district, 1 mine; Dering Coal 
Company, Franklin County, 1 mine. In Indiana: Bruiletts 
Creek Coal Company, Clinton district, 1 mine; Indiana 
Fuel Company, 2 mines; J. K. Dering, Clinton district, 1 
mine; W. S. Bogle, Glen Oak district, 1 mine; Bruiletts 
Creek Coal Company, Ehrmandale district, 1 mine; 
Bruiletts Creek Coal Company, Sullivan County, 1 mine; 
J. Woolley Coal Company, Sullivan County, 1 mine; Will- 
fred Coal Company, Sullivan County, 1 mine. In addi- 
tion to the properties described the company has also ac- 
quired the jobbing business in Chicago of the Westville 
Coal Company and of J. K. Dering. All the mines are 
located on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute railroads, and their total daily pro- 
duction exceeds 20,000 tons. The company has made a 
50-year contract, beginning April 1, 1905, with the United 
States Steel Corporation to furnish the latter with bi- 
tuminous coal for its mills in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Indiana. In addition to the stock the company is author- 
ized to issue $5,000,000 worth of bonds, of which $4,000,- 
000 have already been sold and the subscriptions paid in 
to the trustee, the Federal Trust & Savings Bank. The 
remaining $1,000,000 will be held in trust for future ad- 
ditions and betterments to the properties. J. K. Dering, 
long identified with the coal industry, is president of the 
new enterprise, and R. R. Hammond of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad is associated with him. 


——_- +e --—__ 


At the annual meeting of the Milwaukee Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, held February 6, Fred- 
erick W. Sivyer, president of the Northwestern Malleable 
Iron Company, was unanimously re-elected president of 
the association for the ensuing year. Mr. Sivyer has 
been giving much time and thought to the subject of 
establishing a trades school in Milwaukee. A committee 
from his association is now doing preliminary work 
toward raising the necessary funds for the school. 
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A Needed Engineering Reform. 


Manufacturers of factory equipment would like very 
much to be able to effect a reform in the submission of 
plans and estimates. Rarely does a prospective pur- 
chaser ask for bids on a plan which has been carefully 
worked out in detail so that an engineering firm merely 
has to calculate the cost of materials, construction and 
erection. The usual practice is to present an outline of 
the results desired and call for a bid accompanied by a 
plan showing the method which is recommended for adop- 
tion. ‘The preparation of such plans is often a work of 
magnitude, involving great complexity of details and re- 
quiring the most expert draftsmen and estimators. If 
an engineering firm does a fairly large business, its corps 
of draftsmen employed in the preparation of plans for 
equipment upon which it is asked to bid can easily num- 
ber 50 or more. If the great majority of such plans 
when submitted should be fruitful in securing contracts, 
the cost of the maintenance of the small army of en- 
gineers and draftsmen would not be considered serious, as 
they constitute an essential element in the prosecution 
of business of this character. But the contracts secured 
are only a small percentage of those going through the 
drafting room. Some firms state that 10 per cent. is 
about their experience. This means that of every ten 
plans drawn up nine do not result in securing business. 
Such a waste of energy can hardly be paralleled in any 
other branch of industry. The employment of a large 
force of expert workmen with no expectation of imme- 
diate profit is not unusual in some other lines, but when 
men are thus kept at work it is with some certainty that 
in time the employer will receive an ample return for his 
outlay. But an engineering firm proceeds with its work 
of preparing plans and making estimates with full knowi- 
edge that much the greater part of it will be utterly fruit- 
less. 

As compared with designing a factory or its equip- 
ment the building of a house is a comparatively simple 
matter. But when a man decides to build he does not 
ask a dozen architects to send him plans and specifica- 
tions for a house to fit his piece of ground. and then select 
that which best meets his views. If he should try such 
a scheme he would meet with a very chilly reception. 
Instead of it he selects an architect having experience in 
designing houses of the character he has in mind. After 
a few sessions with the architect a design is agreed 
upon, the essentials are decided and the work proceeds. 
The architect’s draftsmen constitute a working force 
whose time is profitably employed. This should be the 
case with an engineering firm. The man desiring a fac- 
tory equipment could as easily select an engineering firm 
to do his work as a lot owner can select an architect 
to build a house for him. The character of the equipment 
is assuredly a matter upon which the factory owner or 
manager has some well defined opinion. If he has not 
he should employ an engineer to handle such a contract 
for him and not trust to his own judgment. The sub- 
mission of a number of plans of varied design to a man 
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who is not sure as to what he wants would hardly result 
in his selection of that best adapted to his requirements. 
He could, of course, pick out the cheapest, but a child 
could do that, and mere cheapness is a poor recommenda- 
tion for any piece of work. If engineering firms could 
thus handle their business a very great saving could be 
accomplished, which would unquestionably be advantage- 
ous to all concerned. It is reasonable to assume that a 
firm’s very best talent and greatest care would be em- 
ployed in working out a problem intrusted to it alone 
and for which it would be held in the highest degree re- 
sponsible. Possibly every piece of engineering work 
evolved from a call upon a dozen firms for plans may be 
thoroughly creditable, and every one would efficiently 
perform the service required; but it would seem to de- 
mand some stretch of the imagination to believe that in 
every instance the very best care and the highest en- 
gineering talent are bestowed upon pieces of work with, 
say, one chance in ten of proving successful in winning 
a contract. 

How the needed reform can be brought about is for 
those engaged in manufacturing factory equipment and 
machinery to decide. That the present practice imposes 
an onerous tax, which should by some means be avoided, 
is freely, if not unanimously, admitted. It is one of 
the principal inducements for the consolidation of firms 
which are active competitors of one another, as the saving 
which could thus be effected would in itself form quite 
an item of profit. Obviously the blame for the practice 
cannot be saddled on the factory owner or manager. No 
abuse ever arose or grew in a trade which was not begun 
or at least actively nurtured by the members of the trade. 
When abuses become as serious as this has grown to be 
they can only be corrected by concerted action. 


—_+o—_—_ 


Business Generalship. 


A higher order of generalship is exercised in the in- 
dustries than in war. In planning the maneuvers of a 
military campaign the general has certain fixed rules and 
laws of tactics to govern him. He has also the advan- 
tage of dealing largely with known quantities, and his 
arena of action is usually sufficiently restricted in area 
to admit of a knowledge of its strategic points. He has, 
as a rule, fairly accurate information as to the strength 
of the enemy in men and armament, and his whole prob- 
lem consists of so placing his own forces as to work the 
greatest havoc with the enemy’s. The business or indus- 
trial general, on the contrary, deals largely with unknown 
quantities and with a bewildering maze of contingencies 
over which he has no control. Mob violence in St. Peters- 
burg, a drouth in Argentina or the failure of a bank in 
Berlin may completely upset plans in New York or Chi- 
cago which required months or years to mature. Both 
classes of generals have to deal with the uncertainty of 
the human factor; but with what a difference! The gen- 
eral of an army has command of forces whose sole duty, 
as well as highest ambition, is to obey, while the general 
of an industry must depend upon an army whose oath of 
allegiance is to another and usually an unsympathetic 
if not openly hostile power. The military battles are 
fought by armies whose every individual labors and 
fights for the success of the army as a whole. Industrial 
battles are usually fought with forces that care nothing 
for the success of the campaign and who are constantly 
on the watch for an opportunity to mutiny when so doing 
bids fair to enable them to force better terms with the 
commanders who feed and clothe them. 

The manufacture and sale of goods involve the solu- 
tion of problems every minute in the day. Costs of 
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materials and labor fluctuate bewilderingly. The de- 
mand for the product is subject, in most lines, to un- 
heralded and unaccountable whims of the buying public. 
Competitive forces may suddenly evolve new economies 
in manufacture that will give them an almost insur- 
mountable advantage. Inventive genius may suddenly 
bring out an improvement for a competitor which will 
make the sale of a man’s goods well nigh impossible. 
The courage called for in the industries is of quite as 
high an order as that exhibited on the field of battle, and 
more difficult because unsupported by the excitement 
and clamor of conflict. It is the courage to command 
the scrapping of a machine that may have cost a sea- 
son’s profits in favor of one that promises to bring larger 
financial returns in the future. It is the courage to con- 
tract for a year’s raw materials with the full knowledge 
that prices may perchance fall so low before the expira- 
tion of the contract as to give later buyers a sweeping 
advantage. It is the courage to execute a shop order 
for a season’s output that will not be sold for six or 
eight months to come with the knowledge that a failure 
to sell advantageously will mean bankruptcy. It is the 
courage that refuses an unreasonable labor union demand 
at the crisis of a manufacturing season, even though a 
strike and serious financial loss seem to be the inevitable 
result. The military leader who wins victories by kill- 
ing more of the enemy’s men than he does his own is 
rewarded with hysterical encomiums. The industrial 
leader whose generalship and courage create wealth, de- 
velop communities and States and advance civilization 


is not always given his full meed of praise by a hero 
worshiping age. 
———_>-- oe —_____ 


The Suggestion Box a Failure. 


English manufacturers have been trying the “ sug- 
gestion box” as a means of obtaining the assistance of 
their workmen in getting at the most efficient .and eco- 
nomical methods of production. According to the ZBn- 
gineer, London, the experiment has proved a complete 
and unqualified failure, so much so, indeed, that in more 
than one instance the management has been compelled 
to stretch the point in order to find suggestions worthy 
of the prizes, not wishing for obvious reasons to decline 
to carry out the agreement with the men, even if every 
idea in the box was unworthy. At the same time the 
English workman is given a hard knock as being incapa- 
ble of producing useful suggestions on methods of pro- 
duction or mechanisms for accomplishing better results. 

While the “suggestion box” has not come into very 
general use in America, and may or may not have proved 
valuable where tried, it would not be fair to the Ameri- 
‘an workman in the metal industries to state that he is 
incapable of originating ideas useful to his employers. 
The English criticism is, “ It is only in very simple cases 
that the workmen’s powers are likely to meet a problem 
which they are capable of solving, and such simple prob- 
lems are more likely first to present themselves to the 
manager and his assistants, who are prepared with all 
the machinery for their solution. If this is true of 
methods, how much more so is it true of the invention 


” 


of new mechanical appliances? In America this state- 
ment does not wholly fit the case. The mechanic is fre- 
quently hitting at the root of a weakness. Builders of 
machine tools know that many little improvements which 
go into their machines had their inception in the shop. 
In the large works where textile machinery is manu- 


factured useful inventions by ordinary workmen are not 


uncommon. In the establishments where metal is fash- 
ioned into all sorts of shapes for all sorts of purposes the 
workmen originate a great many good ideas. 
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This does not mean that workmen produce the ma- 


jority of ideas worth working out as new products or as 
new methods of manufacturing products. Of course the 
trained designer and the superintendent and foremen 
accomplish the bulk of this sort of thing between them. 
3ut the American workman does his share. Sometimes 
he gets little credit for his ideas outside of the shop, 
and generally in such cases he deserves only a part of 
the credit, for it needs a brain better trained than his 
to work out the idea to its real fulfilment. But without 
his idea the improvement would not have been made, or 
at any rate would have been delayed. In America the 
“ suggestion box” must suffer, not so much from lack of 
creating genius among the workmen, but from a suspicion 
that they will not get full monetary reward for their 
inventions and suggestions. This is a natural though 
generally foolish suspicion. The inventive genius nat- 
urally exaggerates the value of the product of his brain 
and expects a larger financial reward than industry can 


afford to pay. 
—__>--e—____—_ 


Value of the Shop Conference. 


The shop conference has come to be an important 
factor in the conduct of manufacturing establishments. 
It is not a new idea in the United States, where it is 
constantly increasing in the number of shops in which 
it is employed, but in England it is rather a recent inno- 
vation, and has now been tried far enough to establish 
its unqualified success, and promises to become as gen- 
eral an institution as in this country. 

The Englishmen, however, have not gone as far as 
they should to get the best results. To have the confer- 
ence a complete success it must be held at frequent inter- 
vals, say once a week instead of monthly. This is not 
so much because there are matters which require consid- 
eration every week, but because the average foreman 
does not get sufficiently at his ease to indulge in free and 
critical comment and suggestion and a ready flow of 
questions unless the meeting becomes a matter of fre 
quent routine. The several members of the conference 
do not get well enough acquainted unless they meet often. 
It should be a sort of family gathering, where every one 
knows everybody else, and where even the most unim- 
portant foreman understands that he may speak out 
frankly even if his views are widely at variance with 
those high in authority. A conference where expres- 
sion of opinion is modified through deference to the 
views, known or suspected, of the management is abso- 
lutely useless. 

The kind of manager who establishes the conference 
system wants frank, unbiased opinions and suggestions 
that he may learn and rectify weaknesses in his manu- 
facturing methods. If, for instance, he is working out 
some pet notion of management, and his superintendent 
or foremen disagree with him as to its efficiency and 
economy, he desires to know it. He may still believe his 
idea is a good one, but even then the frank criticism 
is valuable to him. It should not be lost sight of in this 
connection that a good deal rests with the managing 
officer in attendance at a conference, in encouraging confi- 
dence among his subordinates. A single rebuff will prob- 
ably seal the lips of its recipient from further utterance. 

Another phase of the conference system is the fore- 
men’s club which exists, encouraged by the manage- 
ment, in many manufacturing shops and factories. The 
organization may be intended for social purposes only, or 
to be of a purely beneficiary nature. But matters of 
shop management and methods must naturally play an 
important part in the conversation and discussion of 
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men with interests so kindred when they meet together. 
In some establishments the company provides shop quar- 
ters for the club, where the foremen and assistant fore- 
men dine together, making the noon hour not the least 
valuable of the time spent in the works, and once in a 
while such meetings become very important indeed. 

The shop conference and the foremen’s club have one 
function which may mean the salvation of prosperity in 
times of trouble impending or existing. The esprit de 
corps engendered by this contact comes to the front. Loy- 
alty has been matured to the point where each member 
of the conference or club feels a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and interest in the safe conduct of the busi- 
ness. When the foremen and assistant foremen are loyal 
the hands of the agitator are sometimes tied in advance 
of his mischievous effort. There is no doubt that the 
foreman and his assistants, if they are normally decent 
to the men working under them, have a great influence 
in their departments, and have headed off many a se- 
rious disagreement between the management and the em- 
ployees. The conference itself has accomplished this re- 
sult by giving the management the opportunity to make 
concessions which are deserved before the men have 
asked for them. It must be remembered that it is no in- 
frequent occurrence to have a well grounded grievance 
mingled with demands that are entirely extravagant and 
founded upon socialistic ideas promulgated by agitators. 
This class of men is quick to seize upon a just complaint 
of the workmen and about it fashion a fabric of unsound 
demands, and the workmen, knowing their one honest 
complaint, fail to separate it sufficiently from the proposi- 
tion of the professional labor leader to realize that there 
is a vast difference between what is right in their posi- 
tion and what is wrong. If the shop management has 
the opportunity to adjust sources of trouble in their in- 
cipiency, through information brought out in the confiden- 
tial and frank intercourse of the conference, the agitator 
is robbed of his only serious arguments. 

A managing officer of a large establishment located in 
the suburbs of a city maintains that one of the great 
advantages of such a location is that few of the managing 
officers have the time to leave the premises during the 
noon hour, and consequently lunch at a common table, 
where they may discuss matters which would otherwise 
never come before them for general consideration. When 
men eat together day after day the barriers of restraint 
are knocked down and they talk freely and frankly. 
Even their jests may mean a good deal in pointing out 
to some one of their number that he has a weakness 


which would be better for the company were it elimi- 
nated. 
—_—————j s+-oe—__—_ 


From plans filed with the Building Departments 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx within the 
past two months the building operations in New York 
City will far exceed those of any previous year. An 
unprecedented number of small houses and flats are pro- 
jected for building during the coming season, but there 
is a noticeable falling off in the number of high grade 
dwellings and only a few skyscrapers are in the list for 
erection. On the plans filed during the month of Janu- 
ary in Manhattan alone the estimated cost of the new 
buildings is $7,058,000, an increase of over $5,500,000 
over the corresponding month of 1904. The other bor- 
oughs show a relative increase over that of last year. 


Chinese interests have placed contracts for six steam- 
ers at Glasgow during the past week, following orders 
for the building of four large battle ships for Japan, as 
well as large contracts for guns. On the Clyde the ghip- 
building industry has fully recovered from the depres- 
sion which characterized it last year, and many contracts 
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have been placed since the advent of 1905, As a result, 
the demand for plates, angles and cognate classes of 
iron and steel has shown some revival. 

a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Gayley Hot Blast. 

To the Editor: The article in The Iron Age of Febru- 
ary 9, “Some Foreign Opinions of the Gayley Dry Air 
Blast,” leads me to express the opinion that the only 
saving that can be claimed by Mr. Gayley for his dry 
air blast is the fuel saving, equal to the quantity of fuel 
required to dissipate the quantity of water removed, less 
the cost of power required to operate the device and the 
expense of installing and maintaining the plant. 

The work of the furnace on which Mr. Gayley bases 
his claims for wonderful economies due to dry blast, in 
my opinion, shows very conclusively that the improvement 
was due to increasing the burden of ore and increasing 
the quantity of lime in the cinder, rather than to the 
use of dry air. 

The burden on the furnace from August 1 to 11, while 
working on atmospheric air, was: Coke, 10,200 pounds ; 
ore, 20,000 pounds; stone, 5000 pounds. If we assume 
that the fuel required 15 per cent. of its weight in lime- 
stone to properly flux its ash, we find the duties of the 
stone are as follows: To flux ash in fuel, 1530 pounds; 
to flux gangue in ore and stone, 3470 pounds, or 17.35 
per cent. of the weight of the ore. 

The burden on the furnace from August 25 to Sep- 
tember 9, while working on dry blast, was: Coke, 10,200 
pounds; ore, 24,000 pounds; stone, 6000 pounds. ‘ Assum- 
ing that the fuel still requires 1530 pounds of the stone, 
we have 4470 pounds of stone, or 18.62 per cent. of the 
weight of the ore, an increase of 1.27 per cent. of stone. 

It is a well-known fact that by increasing the burden 
of ore on a furnace the temperature of the escaping gases 
is lowered, the quantity of fuel required to make a ton 
of ore is reduced, and the yield of the furnace is in- 
creased. As the ore burden on a furnace is increased the 
quantity of blast per ton of iron decreases, for the simple 
reason that a greater proportion of the fuel is oxidized 
by the oxygen in the ore. 

By increasing the quantity of lime in the cinder the 
temperature of the cinder is raised, thus raising the 
hearth temperature and increasing the power of the 
cinder for removing sulphur. 

I think that had Mr. Gayley given this furnace the 
extra lime and ore with 300 or 400 degrees higher blast 
temperature with atmospheric air, his results would have 
been just as satisfactory. H. B. WEAVER. 

Troy, N. Y., February 13, 1905. 


To the Editor: The paper of Mr. Gayley before the 
Iron and Steel Institute last autumn has created a stir 
among blast furnacemen the like of which has certainly 
not occurred for many years. To any one at all familiar 
with current technical literature it is evident that the 
surprise at the boldness of the conception and success in 
execution of Mr. Gayley’s idea have been followed by 
amazement at the magnitude of the saving which resulted 
and the apparent disproportion between the quantity of 
moisture removed and the effect produced. This latter 
phase of the question is now engrossing the attention of 
some of the ablest minds in the profession, both in Europe 
and here, and several explanations have been put for- 
ward, none of which, however, quite succeeded in explain- 
ing—certainly not in a quantitive way. 

The following is offered in the hope that it will supply 
the needed clue. The writer has been deeply interested 
in this question for a number of years, daily records of 
the dew point having been kept for several years. He has 
spent a large proportion of his available time in endeavor- 
ing to bring the actual difference in coke consumption in 
summer and in winter into harmony with the quantity 
of moisture in the air in the two seasons, on the accepted 
basis of calculation as given in the lamented Sir Lowthian 
Bell’s works, but the attempt was never a success. The 
actual difference was always several times larger than 
the calculated difference. This method of calculation, as 
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is well known, consists in deducting the heat required for 
the dissociation of the water brought in, per unit of car- 
bon, from the total heat developed under blast furnace 
conditions by that unit of carbon. The clue to the fact 
that this could not possibly be the real explanation was 
furnished by analysis of the top gases, which showed only 
traces of hydrogen at a time when there was a consid- 
erable quantity of moisture going into the furnace and 
there should have been 2 or 3 per cent. of hydrogen in 
the top gas. 

Its absence showed that it must have recombined with 
the oxygen from the ore at a higher region of the fur- 
nace (since water vapor could not possibly escape dis- 
sociation in the hearth), and in doing so must have re- 
stored to the contents of the furnace as much heat as 
it had previously abstracted from them, and therefore, on 
the basis of calculation mentioned above, its effect should 
have been nil, which, however, was very far from the 
case, 

This being established, it was a short step to some 
work previously done to find out the reason for the 
utterly disproportionate economy produced in the blast 
furnace by the relatively small quantity of heat brought 
in by heating the blast, and it was eventually seen that 
these were merely two phases of the same problem, which 
could be satisfactorily solved only by having recourse 
to the conception of a critical temperature in the blast 
furnace at or above which only certain necessary opera- 
tions of the furnace can take place. 

The completion of these operations is essential to 
the success of the smelting operation and the heat avail- 
able, for therein per unit of fuel is in many, if not most, 
cases the measure of the degree of economy that can be 
obtained under given conditions. I do not believe it pos- 
sible in the present state of our knowledge to say exactly 
what these operations are, nor how much heat they indi- 
vidually require; but if the conditions of the combustion 
and the critical temperature are known we can, with 
little difficulty, figure the quantity of heat available for 
their accomplishment, and for present practical purposes 
this is sufficient. 

The critical temperature depends upon the conditions 
under which the furnace works; but ordinarily lies be- 
tween 2700 and 3000 degrees in coke practice. We will 
assume 2750 degrees for the present case. 

Before any work can be done by the combustion in 
the hearth and bosh at or above this temperature it is 
perfectly evident that the products of the combustion 
themselves must first be heated up to this temperature, 
and that the heat remaining from the combustion after 
this has been done is all that is available for these neces- 
sary operations. To put it differently, if the entire heat 
developed by the combustion was first used to raise the 
temperature of its products, the amount of heat whose 
abstraction would reduce their temperature to this criti- 
cal temperature (2750 degrees) would be all that could 
be used for these high temperature operations. Given the 
temperature of the blast, quantity of moisture and per- 
centage of carbon in the coke, we can readily calculate 
by ordinary rules what this amount is. 

The assets of the combustion are: The combustion 
proper (carbon of coke to C O), the heat brought in by the 
coke (which is already at the critical temperature) and 
the heat brought in by the blast. Its liabilities are: First, 
the heat required for the dissociation of the moisture, 
and, second, that required to bring the products of the 
combustion to the critical temperature. 

The balance is never a large quantity, seldom more 
than 1500 B. T. U. per pound of fuel, and in the case of 
the conditions described by Mr, Gayley (ordinary moist 
blast) amounted to only about 1100 B. T. U. The removal 
of about %4 pound of moisture from every 1000 cubic feet 
of air (3.5 grains per cubic foot, equal to about 0.03 pound 
per pound of carbon) increased this balance about 200 
B. 'T. U., and the addition of 150 degrees to the tempera- 
ture of the dry blast adds another 200 B. T. U., making 
400 B. T. U., or just about 20 per cent. in all; correspond- 
ing to the saving which resulted in practice. Similar 
methods of figuring account for many—in fact, nearly all 
—of the anomalies of blast furnace fuel consumption. 

Lack of space prevents the giving of details here, but 


those who desire can readily make similar calculations 
for themselves and will be surprised at the exactness with 
which they agree with practice. 

The foregoing remarks have been sent to the secretary 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers as a part 
of the discussion of Mr. Gayley’s paper, and are con- 
tributed by permission to The Iron Age in advance of 
their publication by the institute, J. E. JOHNSON, Jr. 

LONGDALE, VA., February 10, 1905. 


—~ >-e—___. 


American Steel Foundries Statement. 


In connection with the listing on the New York Stock 
Exchange of $2,200,000 preferred stock and a similar 
amount of common stock, the American Steel Foundries 
had the following to say regarding the purchase of the 
Simplex Railway Appliance Company: 

The American Steel Foundries has acquired 8350 shares of 
the capital stock, which is the entire outstanding issue, of the 
Simplex Railway Appliance Company, and has issued in part pay- 
ment therefor 22,000 shares of its preferred stock and 22,000 
shares of its common stock. The Simplex Railway Appliance 
Company was incorporated August 17, 1897. It has been im 
continuous operation ever since and has developed an important 
business in the manufacture of built up bolsters for freight cars, 
brake beams and springs. It occupies about 15 acres of land at 
Hammond, Ind. The company has averaged 15 per cent. divi- 
dends for the past few years and its earnings have averaged 
about $250,000 per year for five years. It has no funded debts. 
The company is also the owner and sole licensee of numerous 
patents of great value in connection with the articles manufac- 
tured by the company. 


The statement of the Simplex Railway Appliance 
Company as of November 30, 1904, follows: 














Assets. 
CO indeed eds e teehee seed eééus ened eeeekes @uee $91,207 
Material on hand and in process of manufacture..... 212,714 
Unexpired insurance premiums............++e+eee8. 3,678 
eS eT Te eee ee ee et 3,543 
Pe SING oo bo eile iww bdwald de cacuqecteekods 52,581 
MOUSE  TOCHITOIG «6 6 bodes cvbcdkc ctecdvecseweecs 384,656 
Accounts receivable, personal...........+++eeeeeeee 4,793 
Machinery, real estate, patent rights, K&c.........++.+ 382,919 
NN on ic i eases Ree OR ewdcesaeae $1,136,088 
Liabilities. 
Accounts payable.........ccccecccerseccccerencece $173,984 
Capital stock, tssued and paid..........e.eeeeeeees 810,100 
Surplus account: . 
January 1, 1904, balance..........++-+- $158,353 
Increased this year........---eeeeeees 4.787 
$163,341 
Less dividends, January 13, 8 per cent.; July 
13, 4 per cent. ; October 13, 6 per cent.. - 144,438 18,908 
Surplus profits to November 30, 1904......+++++++++ 133,101 
Ti. oe Cee cele taegeendeseewemaeeen tees $1,136,088 


Following is the condensed balance sheet of the Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries as of December 31, 1904: 


Assets. 
Cost of properties. ....... cee ce cece ee eeneereeree $28,875,206 
Addition to plants. ....... cece cece cece eee cereres 566,134 
dg ct cic hen eees en neetneseneneemroud 576,653 
Notes and bills receivable. .......--eeeeeeeereeeee 2,802 
Accounts receivable... .... 0.050. e eee rene ee eeeene 941,948 


Inventories—Raw material, finished production and 





844,472 
eer rrr Tr reer e uae “ 
We lene aa geCd oe Ra ReNOE CROMER enters ea aes 173,678 
Deferred charges in operations... ...--+e+eeeeereees 222,064 
ore ere re ere ee et Ce ee $32,302,960 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock, preferred......-.+-++seeeeererceeee $15,500,000 
Capital stock, comMON..... 1... --ee cere reser eters 15,500,000 
Bonds American Steel Casting Company........++--. 471,000 
Accounts payable...........-+++++: iuleeaewea tawe 444,433 
Pay rolla, taxes and interest.....-.--++eeeeeereeee 127,793 
Sumdry reserves.........0seee cece creer reseeses 21,723. 
Profit and loss balance November 30, 1904. .$21 3,743 
Profit for December, 1904......-.--+++++0+5 21,356 288.100 
ie. 1 Be eels eae anes $32,302,960: 
——~++e—__—_ 


The report is current that the Bethlehem Steel Core 
poration, successor to the United States Shipbuilding 
Company, has purchased the Tidewater Steel Company, 
Chester, Pa., thus securing a good sized plate plant. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The [ron Trade in January. 

LonpoN, February 4, 1905.—The experience in the 
iron and steel trades in January has been one of dis- 
appointment tempered by hope. The possibility, pre- 
viously hinted at, that matters were being carried too 
fast and too far by speculators in warrants has been 
realized, and the collapse in pig iron warrant prices has 
not taken place without injury to the trade. 

The progress in the warrant market, instead of being 
steady and sure, can be best described as a rush-and- 
tumble. The absence of room for “bear” operations 
has no doubt been a main cause of the evil. Warrant 
stocks are increasing, but the quantity is still far too 
small for the exigencies of the market, and not until atleast 
500,000 tons have accumulated in the public warehouses 
shall we have a steadying weight big enough to act as a 
check upon bull speculation. At the end of December 
prices for Cleveland warrants were above 51 shillings, 
showing a rise of some 8 shillings per ton from bottom 
rates, but fully 3 shillings of this rise has been lost in 
January. It is to be noticed that Scotch and hematite 
warrants have not been greatly affected by this fall, 
partly because speculation has not been prominent in 
these departments. 

The position of stocks of pig iron at the end of Janu- 
ary shows a large increase. Middlesbrough stocks on 
January 28 stood at 226,481 tons, whereas a couple of 
months ago they were under 150,000 tons. The stocks 
for the United Kingdom are 254,700 tons for the same 
date. 

In semimanufactured material there has been a slight 
rise during the month, but the amount of business done 
does not appear to have been very great. The merchants 
concerned with the sale of foreign material have been 
hampered to a certain extent by the German coal strike, 
which has made delivery somewhat uncertain, but its 
effect upon our market hitherto has not been great. 

The favorable features of the iron and steel market 
during the month are the better demand for finished iron 
and steel, the gradual improvement in the position of the 
engineering trade, the larger and more numerous orders 
obtained by shipbuilders and the greater activity of the 
pipe foundry trade. Against these must be set a decided 
check in the steel rail trade, where orders for new work 
are just now remarkably scarce. A large business has, 
however, been put through in this department, sufficient 
to relieve the mills from any pressing anxiety and enable 
them to advance prices, so that it would not be wise to 
lay too much stress upon the present dullness of the 
market. 

Wages Reductions, 


Although the sliding scale has been suspended, and 
so far very little progress seems to have been made in 
replacing it, the Standing Committee of the Midland Iron 
& Steel Wages Board this week notified a reduction in 
the rate of wages for puddling to 8 shillings 3 pence per 
ton basis price, and millmen’s wages in proportion. The 
reduction thus made amounts to 3 pence per ton in the 
case of puddlers and 2% per cent. in that of millmen. 
The proposal was very strenuously fought by the opera- 
tives’ representatives, and a prolonged and heated dis- 
cussion ensued before they gave in their adhesion to the 
proposition to reduce wages. 

The ascertainment giving the prices of manufactured 
iron for the North of England, which covers November 
and December of last year, gives the net price of rails, 
plates, bars and angles at £5 6s. 4.89d., and the total 
output 10,673 tons. This return is unsatisfactory from 
one point of view—viz., in the matter of the net average 
price, which has declined 2 shillings 9 pence per ton in 
the last two months of the year. The net results of the 
year’s working was a decline from the end of December, 
1903, to the same time in 1904 of 7 shillings 6 pence per 
ton. The decline in price during the last year has 
brought down ironworkers’ wages by 5 per cent. Two 
and a half per cent. of this reduction fell in May and 
June last, and another 2% per cent., which is declared 
by the secretaries of the board, results from the present 
ascertainment and dates from January 30. 
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Estate of Sir Lowthtan Bell, 

Sir Lowthian Bell has left property to the value of 
£768.676. After a number of personal bequests, he leaves 
to his son Sir Thomas Hugh Bell all his furniture and 
household effects at Rounton Grange, including the silver 
claret jug presented to his wife by the corporation of 
Newcastle, his Bessemer gold medal, his Prince Albert 
medal of the Society of Arts and all other medals. To 
his son Charles Lowthian Bell he bequeathed the silver 
salver presented to his wife by the Corporation of New- 
castle and the silver plate presented to him by his work- 
men at Walker. All the rest and residue of his estate he 
left among his children. He directed his trustees to set 
aside funds sufficient to produce £5000 per annum as a 
“baronetcy fund,” to pay the income therefrom to the 
holder of the title until 21 years after the decease of his 
last surviving son or grandson living at his death, and 
then to the holder of the title absolutely. 

High Speed Steel Injuring the Tool Steel Trade. 

The manufacturers of high speed steel expect that the 
present year will establish a record in the sales of that 
material, chiefly on account of the increasing demand for 
it from the United States. Single orders for 50 and 
even 100 tons of tool steel have been received in Shef- 
field from the United States. For a material which is 
quoted and sold by the pound these are imposing figures. 
Whether the output will ever reach that of ordinary 
tool steel is doubtful, if for no other reason than that a 
pound of the new steel goes as far as five or six of the 
old. 

It is no uncommon experience to hear persons in the 
steel trade, even those who are successful makers of the 
new material, deplore that hign speed steel was ever dis- 
covered, and describe its introduction as a misfortune 
to Sheffield, owing to the reduction in the bulk of the 
tool steel required and to the policy of price cutting adopt- 
ed by two or three firms, which, it is said, causes high 
speed steel to carry less profit than the old kind. This 
statement is probably true, when the waste and trouble 
involved in the making of the new steel are taken into 
account. 

The reduction of bulk is also unfortunate for the roll- 
ing mills which work for hire, as it has lessened the 
weight of the steel sent to them for preparation, with the 
result that makers who have their own mills are said to 
have difficulty in keeping their plants adequately supplied 
with work. The output of ordinary crucible tool steel, al- 
ready comparatively small, is constantly dwindling. Be- 
sides suffering from the competition of high speed steel, 
as regards the best qualities, it is being hit at the other 
end by the increasing use of high grade Siemens-Martin 
steel, which is now produced from Sweedish iron in quali- 
ties good enough for the manufacture of files and cutting 
tools. 

The Ambiguity of Mixed Numbers in Pig Iron. 

An interesting law case has been decided this week, 
showing how ambiguous is the trade term, mixed num- 
bers. The plaintiff entered into a contract to supply 
2000 tons of iron described as mixed numbers for April- 
May delivery and a further 2000 tons for May-June de- 
livery. He delivered in all 2505 tons, and the defendants 
refused to accept further deliveries. Plaintiff claimed 
£279, balance of payment due on the amount actually de- 
livered, and damages at the rate of 1 shilling per ton 
on the remainder. The defendants contended that in the 
trade mixed numbers meant Nos. 1, 2 and 3 qualities of 
hematite pig iron mixed in equal proportions; and mixed 
numbers Derwent meant three classes of this iron, giv- 
ing an analysis of not less than 2% per cent of silicon, 
0.95 per cent. of sulphur and 0.05 per cent. of phos- 
phorus. After the first two shipments the deliveries 
were of inferior quality, and the three qualities were not 
fairly mixed. It was greatly inferior to the above an- 
alysis, and the defendants had had to allow 1 shilling 6 
pence per ton to their customers on 1337 tons, and de- 
ducted this amount from the plaintiff’s account. 

The judge held that there was no such universally 
understood standard as to make it an implied term of 
the contract. At the same time he found that the iron 
was not so good as the defendants had the right to ex- 
pect, and that the plaintiff was not entitled to damages 
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n respect of the undelivered balance. He also held that 
» defendants were entitled to the allowance made to 
‘ir subpurchasers, S. G. H. 


—_-+-o____ 


The Cincinnati Metal Trades Association. 


This organization held its quarterly dinner February 

at the Business Men’s Club. William Lodge of the 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company is president, B. 
B. Quillen of the Cincinnati Planer Company, secretary, 
and Benjamin Sebastian of the Sebastian Lathe Com- 
pany, treasurer. The membership of the organization 
is composed of the leading machine tool builders of the 
city, and a fair representation was present. Mr. Lodge 
in his opening remarks said that Cincinnati was noted 
for its hospitality and good cheer, so much so, in fact, 
that manufacturers from other points found it a 
great pleasure to visit that city. Murray Shipley then 
addressed the meeting, taking for his theme, “ Quality.” 
He spoke of his visit in the East, where he had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Richmond Vaille, superintendent of the 
Brown & Sharpe Company, who was to his mind an ideal 
representative of his theme. The secretary was unani- 
mously instructed to notify Mr. Vaille that it was the 
sense of the meeting that an invitation be extended to 
him to visit the city and renew old acquaintances. The 
next speaker was the newly elected secretary, John Man- 
ley, who in a forcible manner outlined the future of 
the organization. A large number of the foremen and 
superintendents of the different shops were in attend- 
ance, which fact caused Robert Wuest to offer a motion 
that a foremen’s organization be immediately effected. 
This proposition met with great favor among both em- 
ployers and employees, one prominent lathe manufac- 
turer remarking that if he could feel that his foremen 
were in sympathy with him and loyal to him under all 
conditions that might arise he would feel secure, no mat- 
ter what phase the labor situation might happen to as- 
sume. Immediate steps will be taken to complete the 
organization, which is expected to contain one or more 
members from each shop in the city. Among the promi- 
nent machine tool builders present were William Lodge, 
Murray Shipley, C. E. Greenwald, A. H. Tuechter, R. 
K. Le Blond, O. H. Broxterman, Si P. Egan, John M. 
Neil, J. B. Doan, B. B. Quillen, Fred A. Geier, H. C. Hoef- 
finghoff, Philip Fosdick, P. G. March, Benjamin Sebas- 
tian, Isidor Rauh, C. R. Houston, Walter Laidlaw. 


Om 


New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


There was much greater activity displayed in the market 
for pig iron warrant certificates on the New York Produce 
Exchange this past week, the sales aggregating about 1100 
tons, a marked increase over those of the previous two weeks. 
In detail the sales were: 200 tons, February, $16.15; 200 
tons, March, $16.05, and 300 tons, March, $16; 200 tons, 
May, $16.15; 200 tons, June, $16.05. An important modifi- 
cation of the present system of pig iron warrant certificates 
is being considered by the Pig Iron Committee, by which it 
is proposed to sell foundry, Bessemer and basic irons on 
separate contracts. The proposition, which has been under 
advisement for some time, has lately received such strong 
support from the influential brokers who have made a 
specialty of dealing in pig iron certificates that the scheme 
is likely to go through. This change will be a great ad- 
vantage to merchants who may wish to own future con- 
tracts, in that it will enable them to buy or sell certificates 
for certain grades instead of a general certificate. The 
following are the prices established on call, Wednesday 
noon: 


Bid. Asked 

PORE Sits bans 4 ba cvddeccesuces ae es 
ME Rcclrwtmadckcetedaeckeneaen 16.00 $16.46 
AQTES 0.0 cen c Mee ee ees cok nasiod seers che 16.40 
ARY wccccccecccceseccectecssecese ° oo 
16.05 16.35 

Fl edu awe s We bus Ghiectd «dba Eee 16.00 16.40 
WS dats Sete. Sedan wseus eeleed es 16.05 16.35 
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The sheet bar mill at the works of the American 
sheet & Tin Plate Company at Elwood City, Ind., is to be 
emoved to the steel plant at Columbus, Ohio. When it 
3 erected, which will take about six months, the Colum- 
us steel plant will be started. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Zenith Furnace Company, Duluth, Minn., has increased 
its capital stock from $1.000,000 to $1,500,000. 

It is understood that the Midvale Steel Company, Philadel- 
phia, is to build a large machine shop and other additions to its 
plant. 

The Indiana Rolling Mill Company, New Castle, Ind., which 
purchased the disk department of the Chicago Steel Mfg. Com 
pany, began operations in that department February 13. Fac- 
tory buildings have been completed and machinery installed for 
the successful carrying on of this business. 

The Conshohocken Iron and Steel Company, Conshohocken, 
Pa., has bought the Franklin Furnace, at Franklin, N. J., and 
will proceed to dismantle it at an early date 

Franklin Furnace of the Franklin Iron Mfg. Company, 
Franklin Springs, N. Y., which has been out of blast since Oc 
tober, 1903, will be blown in about March 15, and the mines 
of the company will resume operations as soon as possible. 
The furnace and mines will be under the management of T 
B. Walker. 

At the annual meeting of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., re- 
cently held in New York, the old Board of Directors and officers 
were re-elected, as follows: President, F. S. Witherbee; vice- 
president, Warren Delano, Jr.; treasurer, W. C. Witherbee:; 
secretary, L. W. Francis. Directors: The foregoing, Moses 
Taylor and W. T. Foote. 

General Machinery. 

H. B. Shoemaker and J, E. McKelvey, receivers of the Amer- 
ican Wood Working Machine Company, have finally disposed of 
the litigation which has for so long delayed the settlement of 
the company’s bankrupt estate, and on February 6 distributed 
the assets of the company remaining in their hands. The share 
to each creditor amounted to about 20 per cent. of his claim. 
This settlement has been delayed by lawsuits extending over 
three and one-half years. 

The increasing business of the Pratt Chuck Company, Frank- 
fort, N. Y., has necessitated the installation of much new ma- 
chinery, and it is announced that the company will erect new 
buildings in the spring to accommodate the demand for its prod- 
uct. 

The American Locomotive Company, Schenectady, N. Y., in- 
forms us that it does not contemplate building additions to Its 
Brooks works at Dunkirk, as hag been reported in the daily press. 


The Galion Metallic Vault Company, Galion, Ohio, has re- 
cently been organized. The company has leased a factory and 
hopes to commence operations within 60 days. At a recent meet- 
ing a committee composed of Thomas Kelly, George Mart'n, A. 
A. Arnold and W. J. Dyer was chosen to prepare a list of ma- 
chinery and tools necessary and secure prices. The company 
will manufacture metallic vaults and other pressed steel goods. 


The Houghton Elevator & Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $125,000. The 
company will increase the size and capacity of Its plant and will 
install considerable new machinery for the manufacture of 
freight and passenger elevators. Theodore Schmitt is president 
and M. G. Bloch secretary and general manager. 

The Gulf. Colorado & Santa Fé Railway Company will 
shortly start work upon the rebuilding of its coach and paint 
shops and a planing mill at Cleburne, Texas, which were de- 
stroyed by fire last summer. The buildings will be of modern 
construction and will cost between $75,000 and $100,000. 

The Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, with works at 
West Homestead, Pa., has received an order for a 50-inch 
electric driven roll lathe for the new structural mill of the 
Eastern Steel Company, at Pottsville, Pa. This will be a dupli- 
eate of six similar lathes furnished by the Mesta Machine Com- 
pany for the South Chicago works of the Illinois Steel Company. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Carey Machinery 
& Supply Company, Baltimore, Md., it was decided to increase 
the capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000. 

The Niagara Imperial Machinery & Novelty Company has 
been incorporated at Lockport, N. Y., with a capital of $300,000. 
Directors: Charles C. Eggleston, Lockport; W. F. Randall, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and Howard Hall, Decatur, Mich. 

The Turner Heater Company, Bristol, Conn., will erect a 
new plant on the site of that which was destroyed by fire recent- 
ly. As the loss was practically total the company will need 
considerable new machinery and other equipment. The plans 
for the new building are not yet completed, however. At a 
recent meeting of the stockholders a formal vote was taken to 
continue the business, and, as there was a minority interest op- 
posed to such action, it was voted that such stockholders would 
be given the privilege of surrendering their stock to the treasury 
at 70 cents on a dollar. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


Donahue & Williams, Montrose, S. D., will install an electric 
light plant. ‘They have bought an engine and dynamo, but are 
in the market for the other equipment. 
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The Evansville Suburban & Newburgh Railway Company, 
with offices at Evansville, Ind., denies the statement made by 
the daily press that it will erect a power plant. 


The Brazi! Electric Company, Brazil, Ind., will build a new 
power house and has purchased a Westinghouse generator, a 
Fleming engine and two 300 horse-power boilers. 


The National Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
awarded the contract for the installation of a $27,000 electric 


equipment for the power house of the new Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh. 


The Rhinelander Power Company, Rhinelander, Wis., hag let 
to B. F. Farragher, Cleveland, Ohio, the contract for the erection 
of a dam and power house which will develop 2500 horse-power 
when completed and will cost $60,000. Two 400-kw. Bullock 
generators are being installed, and these will be driven by eight 
34-inch water wheels built by the Dayton Globe Iron Works. 

W. A. Foote, Jackson, Mich., will erect a new $100,000 
power plant on Mechanic and Trail streets. 


John Wood, Jr., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have recently re- 
ceived some good sized orders for Wood’s water tube boilers, in- 
cluding National Tube Company, Chester, Pa., 800 horse-power ; 
Sydney, Australia, 1500 horse-power; South Africa, 1200 horse- 
power; Commonwealth Mining Company, Arizona, 1600 horse- 
power, together with quite a number of smaller boilers, rang- 


ing from 150 to 250 horse-power each. A number of these latter 
orders are duplicates. 


H. E. French, superintendent of the city water works power 
plant at Baraboo, Wis., desires to communicate with parties who 
build steel flumes relative to the replacing of the present wooden 
flumes with concrete or tubular steel. It is also desired to move 


the wheels toward the center of the river in order to secure more 
power by lowering them. 


Benefiel Brothers, Columbus, Ind., were given the contract 
by the City Council of Columbus for furnishing two 150 horse- 
power boilers and accessories. Their bid was $3042.50. 


The Cincinnati, Dayton & Toledo Traction Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has voted to spend $1,500,000 in improvements to its 
electric railway property, the most important improvements be- 
ing the laying of new raiis and heavier bridges and the erection 
of a large central power station at Hamilton, Ohio. F. J. J. 


Sloat, Hamilton, Ohio, is general manager and purchasing agent 
of the company. 


The Marion Blectric Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Marion, Ohio, is planning to insta!] additional engines and boil- 
ers in its plant and will replace the present generating equipment 
with alternating current equipment for lighting. George Why- 
sall is general manager of the company. 


The Lee Electric Light Company, Clarinda, Iowa, is the 
name of a new corporation organized to take over the copartner- 
ship of the Lee Electric Light Company, formed by Lee Broth- 
ers. ‘The company has been granted three separate franchises 
for a term of 25 years—one for electric light, heat and power; 
one for gas, heat and power, and one for steam or hot water 
heat. It is proposed that the steam heating plant will be extend- 
ed and the company expects to be in the market March 1 for 
the following equipment therefor: One 100 horse-power high 
pressure return tubular boiler, one simple or compound Corliss 
engine for direct connection to a two-phase alternator and one 
100 or 150 kw. two-phase 60-cycle 2000-volt alternator. 


The St. Clair Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., has purchased 
the following power equipment for a new four-story factory 
which it is erecting: One 62%-kw. Westinghouse dynamo, one 
Skinner 12 x 15 inch engine and one 125 horse-power Scotch 
marine boiler. 


Foundries. 


The Leavitt Mfg. Company, Urbana, IIl., has closed a con- 
tract with the Peoria & Eastern division of the Big Four Rail- 
road to supply the railroad company’s Urbana shops with their 
total requirement of castings for one year. 


The American Car & Foundry Company, at Memphis, Tenn., 
informs us that it contemplates making castings and forgings 
for outside work in addition to the building of cars at its Bing- 
hamton works, recently purchased from the defunct Southern Car 
& Foundry Company. 


McCarthy & Malinski, Cairo, Ill., will commence work March 
1 on a new machine shop and foundry. 


The Torrance Malleable Iron Company, Troy, N. Y., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000 for the purpose 
of extending its plant and increasing its business. 


The Dimmick Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala., has let con- 
tracts for the building and equipment of its new shops, which 
will be of steel construction and fire proof throughout. In the 
present shop, which has a daily capacity of 175 tons of pipe, 
the company makes sizes ranging from 8 to 36 inches, inclusive, 
while in the new shop sizes from 36 to 84 inches, inclusive, will 
be made, and the combined tonnage will be over 300 tons per day. 
By moving some of the larger sizes from the present shop to 
the new one the company. will be able to increase its capacity 
on the smaller sizes. In building the new shops some new 
ideas in the way of labor saving devices will be introduced 
that will make it one of the most up to date shops in the coun- 
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try, and it is expected that operations can be started by June 1 
when the company will be prepared to undertake contracts f 

all sizes. In addition the company contemplates extensive in 
provements in the other departments, which when completed 
will make the plant one of the largest independent producers « 

pipe in the country. The capital stock of the company will | 

increased so as to provide for these improvements. 


The sale of the Delaware River Steel Casting Company's 
plant, at Chester, Pa., set by receivers James A. G. Campb: 
and Mayor Houston for February 16, has been postponed on ‘ 
plication of the Real Estate Exchange Trust Company of Phi 
delphia, which holds a $300,000 mortgage. There are 1 
chanics’ liens to the extent of about $16,000, and the attorneys 
are undecided as to the position in which the sale would leave 
the property. 

The General Castings Company, organized at Pittsburgh 
some time since, has completed its new works at Verona, on 
the Buffalo division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, about 10 
miles from Pittsburgh, and expects to start in operation about 
March 1. H. J. Koch, formerly of the American Steel Foun- 
dries, has been appointed assistant to the president. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


W. A. Stevens & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of iron 
and steel work and fire proofing, have received the contract fora 
large apartment house to be erected in Cleveland for George B. 
McMillan; also for the new mining and engineering building for 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company is having plans pre- 
pared for a large double track steel viaduct crossing the Cuya- 
hoga River valley at Akron, Ohio. The bridge will be an ex- 
tensive piece of work and will eliminate two miles of heavy 
grades in entering Akron. 

The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, builder of 
bridges and steel structures of all kinds, with works at Pitts- 
burgh and Pottsville, Pa., has recently booked some large con- 
tracts, among these being a double track viaduct on Duquesne 
way, Pittsburgh, for the elevated tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. This viaduct will be 3700 feet long, designed for 
the heaviest railroad traffic, and will contain about 5000 tons 
of steel. Also a steel plant for the Latrobe Steel Company, at 
Latrobe, Pa., consisting of an open hearth building, forge shop, 
lathe shop and crane runway, requiring 2500 to 3000 tons of 
steel. Also a new casting hall and lehr building for the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, at Ford City, Pa. These buildings 
will be about 150 feet wide by 800 feet long, of steel construc- 
tion, and fire proof throughout. They will be equipped with 
traveling cranes and trolley runway suspended from the lower 
chords of the roof trusses. 


Fires. 


The building occupied by the Williams & Winn Company, 
the National Comb Company, the Star Mfg. Company, B. EB. Page 
and the Hub Comb Company, all manufacturers of celluloid nov- 
elties, Leominster, Mass., was destroyed by fire February 10, with 
a loss of about $40,000. 


A recent fire did several thousand dollars’ damage to the 
plant of the Watkins Machine Company, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


The foundry and machine shops of Stewart & Bruckner, 
Nashville, Tenn., were recently damaged $10,000 by fire. 


The heel factory of William S. O’Brien, Abington, Mass., was 
destroyed by fire February 11, with a loss of $25,000. 


The six-story brick building on Fifth avenue, Chicago, which 
was occupied by the Central Electric Company and a number of 
other manufacturing concerns, was destroyed by fire Februar/ 
11. The loss is estimated at about $500,000. 


The Merchant Iron Mill at Rome, N. Y., was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, the loss being estimated at about $200,000. 


The machine shop of Timmis & Clissold, Bound Brook, N. J., 
was recently destroyed by fire. 


The machine shop of the Utah Construction Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, was recently burned. The loss is about $13,000 


On February. 7 the molding department of the Canton Mal! 
leable Iron Company’s plant was destroyed by fire. 


The plant of the Penn Bridge Company, at Beaver Falls, 
Pa., was almost totally destroyed by fire on Sunday, February 
12, causing an estimated loss of $75,000. The plant gave em 
ployment to about 100 men and had some important contracts 
on hand. 

Hardware. 

The interests of the Atlantic Grindstone Company and Fund) 
Coal Company, Limited, have been consolidated in the Atlant! 
Grindstone, Coal & Railway Company, Limited, with genera 
offices at Providence, R. 1. The officers of the company are a 
follows: Harry F. Huestis, president; N. Curry, first vice-pres 
ident ; Edw. I. Mulchahey, second vice-president ; George P. Mag 
ner, treasurer and general manager; George W. Davis, secretary 
The directors are as follows: Harry F. Huestis, Providence 
yeorge W. Davis, Providence; N. Curry, Amherst, N. S.; George 
P. Magner, Lower Cove, N, S.; Edw. I. Mulchahey, Providence ; 
Lewis J. Pierce, Providence ; Charles B. Payne, Pawtucket, R. I.: 
Waldo E. Davis, Providence; Hon. J. C. O’Mullin, Halifax, N. S. ; 
M. D. Pride, Amherst, N. §.; John W. Smith, Providence; L. M 
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sutler, Auburn, R. I.; Oscar Swanson, Providence: Thomas 
sawyer, Pawtucket, R. I.; Arthur L. Peck, Providence; James 
cennedy, St. John, N. B.; Edwin A. Smith, Providence; William 
Moir, Halifax, N. 8. The Executive Committee comprises Harry 

Huestis, George W. Davis, Edward I, Mulchahey, Oscar Swan- 

1, Arthur L. Peck, John C. O’Mullin, William Moir. Joseph 
’ Burlingame, Speaker of the Rhode Island House of Represent- 
tives, was elected auditor, and Clarence E. Casey, Amherst, 
N. S., attorney. 

The Collins Company, Collinsville, Conn., manufacturer of 
edge tools, steel plows, &c., is to erect an addition to its grind- 
shop, 35 x 45 feet and one story high. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Ansonia Brass & Copper Company, Ansonia, Conn., and 
99 John street, New York, has received an order from the Mex- 
ican Heat & Power Company for 5,000,000 pounds of copper 
cable, which will be used in tdansmitting power from the com- 
pany’s power station at Nexcaca to the city of Mexico. The 
cable is to be of a special high tensile strength for long span 
high tension transmission, and will be put up in spans of from 
500 to 1500 feet. The cable was designed by W. G. Clark, who 
has spent a good deal of time in determining the character of 
transmission cable best adapted for modern long span transmis- 
sion. 

The Triple State Gas Company, capitalized at $3,000,000, and 
the Kanawha Gas Company, capitalized at $800,000, supplying 
natural gas to Huntington, Charleston and other West Virginia 
cities, were merged into the United States Natural Gas Company, 
with a capitalization of $6,000,000, in Franklin, Pa., on February 
6. The directors in the new company are E. H. Garey, Max Pam 
and J. E. French, New York; P. S. Grosscup and W. O. Johnson, 
Chicago; Charles Miller and O, D. Bleakley, Franklin. The com- 
pany has under lease 124,000 acres of land. The first move of 
the company will be to lay a 17-inch main to Portsmouth and 
another 19-inch main into Huntington. 


The Standard Gas & Heating Company, 126 Commercial 
street, Worcester, Mass., is a new corporation organized under 
the laws of the District of Columbia to manufacture the Stand- 
ard gas machine and the Standard heating device, both of which 
are the design of Anders Akeson, Worcester. The authorized 
capital stock is $475,000. ‘The offiers are: President, Verner G. 
Anderson ; vice-president, Axel Sjoberg; secretary, Adolph N. 
Dahlquist; treasurer, Erik Hanson; general manager, Anders 
Akeson. The gas machine is of the hydrocarbon type. The 
Standard heating device, so called, has as its principle the in- 
troduction of outside air into the heater under pressure and 
forcing it into the room after heating. The company will need 
no machine tools nor other equipment excepting such as may be 
used in the tinsmith and piping business. 

The N. 8S. Sherman Machinery Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., secured the contract to furnish the iron for the Hondo 
irrigation work now in progress near Roswell, N. M., aggregat- 
ing 150 tons. The company states that it is at present figuring 
on the $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 Government irrigation jobs in 
Arizona. 

At the recent annual meeting of the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company, New York, the following officers were elected: J. G. 
Cannon, chairman of Board of Directors; T. F. Manville, presi- 
dent; C. B. Manville, vice-president ; Chas. Hathaway, vice-pres- 
ident; G. W. Gladwin, vice-president and treasurer, and H. PB. 
Manville, secretary. The directors are the officers and H. W. 
Johns, Wiliiam H. Porter and C. R. Manville. 


The Studebaker Automobile Company, South Bend, Ind., is 
constructing a large plant for the manufacture of its two and 
four cylinder gasoline motor cars and electric phaetons and run- 
abouts. The company is controlled by the Studebaker Brothers 
Mfg. Company, which is well known as a large maker of car- 
riages and wagons. 

———— oe —-- 


PERSONAL. 


Thomas C. Best, who for the last two years has been 
the publisher of a monthly trade journal known as Motive 
Power, devoted to the boiler making interests, is now ad- 
vertising manager for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany at Chicago. Mr. Best sold his paper to a syndicate 
that is now operating it under the name of the Boiler 
Maker. 


G. M. Sinclair, late secretary and treasurer of the 
Falkenau-Sinclair Machine Company, Philadelphia, sailed 
February 11 from New York for Porto Rico. Mr. Sinclair 
has been in somewhat impaired health. 

oe em -- 


A Rod Rolling Record.—The Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, with works at Mones- 
sen, Pa., has made another world’s record for rod rolling. 
On February 10 the day turn at this plant made 610,370 
pounds of No. 5 rods and the night turn 613,300 pounds, 
or a total of 1,223,670 pounds for both turns. The com- 
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pany also holds the world’s record for No. 3 rods, having 
turned out on January 14, 1904, on the day turn 716,580 
pounds and on the night turn 616,230 pounds, or a total 
of 1,332,810 pounds for two consecutive turns. The en- 
tire plant, consisting of rod, wire, wire nail and Pitts- 
burgh Perfect fencing departments, is in full operation 
and the output is being shipped as fast as made. 


————_ deem — - 


Trade Publications. 


Gears.—C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Specia! gear catalogue No. 10. Shows the different patterns of 
spur, bevel or miter, angle and worm gears which this company 
manufactures and lists after the firm’s system of number- 
ing, by which gears of any standard dimensions may be ordered. 
The last five pages show conveying and contractors’ machinery. 

Mechanical Stokers.—Westinghouse Machine Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Illustrated booklet, 6% x 9 inches, 62 pages, en- 
titled “A Few Words About Mechanical Stokers.”’ lllustrates 
and describes the Roney mechanical stoker, showing the manner 
of installing it and recounting its features of excellence. The 
remainder of the book gives views of important installations 
where the boilers have been equipped with this stoker. 

Electrical Machinery.—General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Bulletin No. 4392, describing single phase com- 
pensating motor equipment in operation on the Ballston division 
of the Schenectady Railway; No. 4393, small moderate speed en- 
gine driven revolving field alternators; No. 4394, Form P belt 
driven alternators; No. 4395, type M form D-2 lightning arrest- 
ers for direct current circuits; No. 4396, commercial type search 
light projectors; flyer No. 2148, battery charging rheostats; 
supply catalogue No. 7587, repair parts of G E-70-A Railway 
motor: price-list No. 5133, Edison incandescent lamps; No. 5134, 
iron grid rheostats for charging automobile batteries. 

Valve Tool.—Model Heating Company, 142 North Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Separable card concerning the Model 
boiler valve tool recommended for use on unions instead of a 
pipe wrench. One part is a blank form to be mailed if the recipi- 
ent desires one of these tools for inspection. 

Packings.—Goodsell Packing Company, 23 South Canal 
street, Chicago, Ill. Lists and describes various packings for 
steam, water, air and ammonia, including piston rod, sleeve, 
pump and ring packings. 

Speed Lathes.—J. G. Blount Company, Everett, Mass., 
Pamphlet. Giving small cuts and dimension tables of bench and 
floor speed lathes and attachments, including slide rests, patent 
plain and swivel tail stocks and turrets. 


———___-_ +e. —— 








The Chicago Automobile Show.—The fourth annual 
automobile show was held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Automobile Manufacturers at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, February 4 to 11. It was the great- 
est and most elaborate display of automobiles and ac- 
cessories ever made in Chicago. Not only was all the 
available space occupied, but the statement is made that 
many had to be denied space because of the lack of it. 
The show was essentially American. Out of the 78 exhib- 
itors, showing about 350 cars, there were only three ex- 
hibitors of foreign cars, two of them being French and one 
German. The display comprised automobiles of practical- 
ly every description manufactured as well as motor 
cycles, representing a range of prices of from $175 for the 
latter up to $10,000 for certain types of automobiles. In 
the balcony and on the second floor of the annex was to 
be found a comprehensive exhibition of accessories and 
parts and articles necessary to automobiling. 

——__3- oe —__<__ 

The new tube mill of the National Tube Company at 
Lorain, Ohio, has been put in partial operation, the skelp 
mill and No. 4 lap weld furnace having been started last 
week. This skelp mill is equipped to roll up to 100 inches 
wide and the plant will contain four large lap weld fur- 
naces. It is expected to have the entire plant in full 
operation by July 1, and it will be able to turn out all 
sizes of pipe from the smallest up to 30 inches in diam- 
eter. The plant is expected to make when running full 
1000 tons of pipe per day. 


There has been purchased for one of the lines of the 
Illinois Steel Company in the Chicago district 1000 steel 
cars and 10 locomotives. 

———_—_--e———_—— 


FREDERICK W. Moss died February 12, at his home 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., of pneumonia, after four days’ ill- 
ness. He had long been in the steel importing business, 
and was a director of the E. W. Bliss Company. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


It is estimated that during the past ten days the lead- 
ing Southern producers of Pig Iron have sold an aggre- 
gate of 100,000 tons, of which approximately 40,000 tons 
were taken by a large firm of merchants, while the prin- 
cipal Pipe maker took 30,000 tons and an independent 
Pipe interest purchased 15,000 tons, The extraordinary 
statistical position has aroused much interest and buyers 
are showing a decided disposition to cautiously feel the 
market for deliveries well into the third quarter, This 
is true of Eastern Steel makers on Basic Pig Iron. In 
New York and New England some large founders have 
taken round blocks, one purchasing 3000 tons. Others 
are now in the market, but the amounts involved do not 
call for requirements for any length of time. 

The position of the United States Steel Corporation is 
shown by the fact that a few days since a lot of 5000 tons 
of Pig Iron was purchased for immediate shipment to the 
Lorain Steel plant. This comes on the heels of recent 
buying which was supposed to have taken care of Feb- 
ruary needs. For the Chicago district it is important to 
the general foundry trade that the Illinois Steel Company 
is withdrawing as a seller. It is in this district alone 
that any of the constituent companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation is a factor in the supply of Pig Iron for 
the general trade. 

Some good additional orders have come to the Steel 
Rail makers. The Illinois Steel Company entered 20,000 
tons more, and now has 425,000 tons on its books. The 
Edgar Thomson mill is taken care of for four months. 

The Plate and Structural mills are securing a fair 
amount of tonnage. 

Since we are now on the threshold of the period 
when the requirements of the spring and summer trade 
are entered, developments for the rest of the month will 
be watched with redoubled vigilance. The next two 
weeks will settle the question whether or not this year 
the buyers have to a considerable extent anticipated the 
usual time. 


The details of the advance in Sheets announced last 


week are that Nos. 10 to 16 Blue Annealed Sheets have 


been put up $1 per ton and Galvanized Sheets $2 per ton. 
There was no advance on Box Annealed Sheets. 

The Tin Plate industry is under extraordinary pressure. 
The plants are running to full capacity and yet the mills 
are getting behind in deliveries. Premiums are beginning 
to make their appearance and large sales have been 
effected in the Chicago district at a premium of 10c. per 
box. The trade is expecting an advance, which may come 
at any moment. ; 


AGE February 16, 1905 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Feb.15, Feb.8, Jan.18, Feb.17, 


PIG IRON: 1905. 1905. 1905. 1904 
Foundry Pig No, 2, Standard, 

Philadelphia ..... or aa cae $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $14.5 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, ; 

CIRCINDAT 2... we ccccesscscs 16.25 16.25 16.25 12.2 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.5 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh....... 16.85 16.55 16.85 13.60 
Gray VYorge, Pittsburgh........ 16.00 15.85 16.25 12.7: 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 18.50 18.50 18.50 15.7 
BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 24.00 23.00 23.00 23.0 
Steel Forging Billets, Pittsburgh 26.00 25.00 25.00 .... 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... . 28.00 26.00 25.00 24.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... 27.00 25.00 25.00 24.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 31.00 381.00 381.00 30.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 15.50 15.50 16.00 11.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 18.00 17.50 17.75 13.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 20.50 20.00 21.00 16.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 23.00 23.00 22.50 15.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 16.25 16.50 16.50 14.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 16.00 16.00 16.00 13.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 16.00 16.00 16.00 13.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 1.00 14.00 15.00 11.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.734% 1.63% 1.70 


1.35 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.40 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh... 1.65 1.65 1.69% 1.34% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.54% 1.54% 1.54% 1.44% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.80 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.644% 1.644% 1.64% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater...........++-+ 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.74% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater..........+-- 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.74% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 


Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.42% 


Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.47% 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
Barb Wire, Pittsburgh......... 2.25 2.2% 2.20 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.90 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.70 
METALS: 
Copper, New York..........++.% 15.25 15.25 15.25 12.50 
Spelter, St. Louls............. 5.97% 6.00 6.10 4.75 
EAOG, TOW ZOEK. cc cvccccvcceece 4.55 4.55 4.60 4.40 
ee ee Serer ere Tre 4.35 4.35 4.52% 4.32% 
Te, MOH TORR. oa cvs ccvecncs 29.25 29.8214 29.25 28.37% 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.50 8.50 8.50 7.00 
Nickel, New York...ccsscsvsee 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.74 3.74 3.74 8.64 





Chicago. 


FISHER BuILpING, February 15, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

The general tone of the Iron and Steel market is very 
much stronger this week than it was last. Larger purchases 
of Pig Iron from Southern producers, aggregating about 
100,000 tons for the week under review, have given new 
strength in that quarter, while the figures published in last 
week’s The Iron Age, showing a record breaking production 
and consumption for Pig Iron in the month of December 
and a decrease in existing stocks, together with the practical! 
withdrawal from the market as a seller of Pig Iron by the 
Illinois Steel Company, have given new strength to the 
Northern markets and to the trade in general. For some 
weeks there has been a doubt in this market as to whethe 
consumption could keep pace with production, but this doub 
is gradually giving way to a feeling of confidence. Ther’ 
is no change in the Billet situation for the better, and gravé 
fears are entertained that the supply of Billets will be in 
adequate to meet the demand and that we will see for man) 
months a repetition of the conditions of 1902, when th 
premiums charged by domestic mills for Billets led to heav) 
importations. Importation, however, may be prevented b) 
the rapidly advancing prices abroad. The local Rail mil 
booked 20,000 tons of Standard Section Steel Rails addi 
tional since last week’s report, making over 425,000 ton 
already on the books of that mill. Blue Annealed Sheets 
10 to 16 gauge inclusive, have advanced $1 a ton and Gal 
vanized Sheets rule $2 a ton higher than last report. N: 
advance has been made in Box Annealed Sheets, 18 gaug« 
and lighter, as the leading producer has already booked s 
large a tonnage on this product that any advances in pricé 
would simply be a gift to its competitors. A good deal of 
activity is manifested in the market for Tubular Goods, in- 
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iding Pipe and Boiler Tubes. No contracts of consequence 

ve been closed for Cast Iron Pipe, though heavy purchases 

Pig Iron by the Pipe makers indicate a healthy tone in 

market. Old Iron and Steel rule a little lower than last 

k and the market is anything but strong. There is no 

inge in the Coke situation except that it becomes more and 

re difficult to get Coke into this market from Eastern 
ids owing to the crippled railway service due to the in- 
tensely cold weather and heavy snowfall. 

Pig Iron.—It is estimated that during the week under 
review 100,000 tons of Southern Pig Iron have been bought. 
Of this amount 40,000 tons were taken by a large Chicago 
merchant firm, 30,000 tons by the leading maker of Cast 
Iron Pipe, about 15,000 tons by an independent Pipe firm 
and the balance by miscellaneous interests. All this tonnage 
is understood to have been placed on the basis of $13.50, 
Birmingham, for delivery during the balance of the first 
half of this year, though it is possible that some of the busi- 
ness may have been made to cover a later delivery. These 
purchases came at a time when there was a feeling here in 
Chicago that it would be difficult to maintain existing prices, 
showing that the general Pig Iron situation is much stronger 
than it is locally. Jobbing foundries are quiet, with more 
Iron on hand than they are likely to use for a number of 
months, but this is compensated for by the unusual activity 
of makers of Steel, Semisteel and Malleable Iron Castings. 
There is an intimation that Lake Superior Charcoal will be 
advanced, although no actual advance has been made thus 
far. In fact, we repeat all of last week’s figures without 
change, as follows 


Lake Superior Charcoal....... a ialatadincé $18.50 to $19.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1.........-eeccee. 18.00 
Rememens Comey OUI, INO, Bo cccccccccvesecs 17.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........-esccece 17.00 
Ree 18.00 to 18.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 19.30 to 19.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 18.80 to 19.30 


Southern Silvery, 4 7“ per cent. Silicon 18.65to 19.65 
SE eS OS Sere ree 17.65 to 17.90 


Southern Coke, No. 4 cave bake aw alk eile 17.15 to 17.40 
NE CE, DUEL Da cele c ce ccseesees 16.65 to 16.90 
ee Coe TO, Bice ccs ccteevsve 16.40 to 16.65 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.65 to 17.90 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 17.15 to 17.40 
Southern Gray Forge. ....ccccscccese 16.50 to 16.75 
Southern Mottled and White.......... 15.90 to 16.15 
ED OONOE 6 kink ca ciceeccceidesesacaces 17.50 
BeamGarG... POSSE. o0.ccccescccceseces 18.50 to 19.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicon............ 20.30 to 22.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

10 per cent. Silicom. ....cccsecccveccesscces 23.30 
DE, TERM. sc pin 008 000 e 4.0.00. 406.00 17.15 to 17.40 
Virginia Basic... ..ccccscccseccscces 17.15 to 17.40 


Billets.—No relief is in sight for the buyer of Billets, as 
the record breaking demands of the finishing mills of the 
producers of Billets tend to divert more and more of the 
semifinished product away from the open market. About the 
lowest price obtainable for Forging Billets in this market is 
$28, and prices range from there up to $32 a ton, according 
to the importance of the buyer to the seller. Bessemer Bil- 
lets, which are officially quoted at $21 at Pittsburgh or $24, 
Chicago, are unobtainable here at less than $25 for base 
sizes, if at that price, and sales are reported as high as $27 
and $28. Sizes larger than 16 square inches in section up 
to, but not including, 100 square inches are held at $2 pre- 
mium over the base size. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Since last report the lead- 
ng Western mill has booked about 20,000 tons of Standard 
Section Rails, making over 425,000 tons already on the books 
f that mill, or 42% per cent. of the estimated total capacity 
booked by all mills in the Rail pool. We quote Standard 
Section Rails in 500-ton lots and greater, $28, at mill. Light 
Rails, f.o.b. Milwaukee mill, on about the following basis: 
8 and 10 lb. Sections, $28; 12-lb., $27; 16-lb., $26; 20 and 

5 Ib., $25; 30 to 45 Ib. Sections, "$24; Angle Bars, 1.40c. 
to 1.50ce.; Spikes, 1.70c. to 1.75c.; Track Bolts, 2.40c. to 
2.50e., base, with Square Nuts, and 10c. to 15c. higher for 
Hexagon Nuts. Store prices on Track Supplies range from 
lic. to 25c. per 100 Ibs. above car lot mill prices. 

Structural Material.—There is no improvement in the 
demand for Structural Material-for building purposes in this 
market and no orders of consequence to report. It is under- 
stood, however, that mills are so full of business that they 
are indifferent to any immediate orders or specifications. 
Figures have been received by the Thompson-Starrett Com- 
pany, contractor, on 1600 tons of Cast Iron columns and 
600 tons of Structural Steel for the new plant of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., but contracts have not been signed. 
Quotations are uncnanged as follows: Beams and Chan- 
nels, 8 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.66%44c.; Angles, 3 to 6 
n-hes, 44-inch and heavier, 1.66%4c.; Angles, larger than 6 
in hes on one or both legs, 1.76%4c.; Beams, larger than 15 

hes, 1.76%4c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 1.6644c.; Tees, 3 
n-hes and over, 1.71%4c., with the usual extras for cutting 
to exact lengths, punching, coping, bending or other shop 
work. Local jobbers quote the minimum price on Angles, 
B-ams and Channels, 1.90c., with 10c. advance for 18, 20 
a:d 24 inch Beams and for Angles larger than 6 inches on 
ore or both legs. These prices are for either random lengths 
0: eut to lengths, but 10c. to 15c. higher is charged for very 
s!iall or wasteful lots. 
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Plates.—Under the stimulus of interesting information 
that is being permitted to leak out there is an improvement 
in the buying of Plates. This information is to the effect 
that prices may be advanced any time and that they cer- 
tainly would not be decreased during the balance of this 
year. The leading producer will not book orders for de- 
livery beyond July 1, but large independents are taking 
business for the third quarter of the year. Official 
car lot prices at Chicago for shipment from mill are: 
Tank quality, 44-inch and heavier, wider than 14 and up to 
100 inches wide, carloads, Chicago, 1.66%c.; 3-16 inch, 
1.7644c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.81%4c.; No. 9, 1.91144c.; Tank 
quality, 6 to 14 inches wide, 10c. below these prices; Flange 
quality, any width up to 100 inches, 1.76%4c.; Sketch Plates, 
in Tank quality, 1.76%4ec.; in Flange quality, 1.86%c. Store 
prices are as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier up to 
72 inches wide, 1.90c. to 2c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2c. 
to 2.10c.; 3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 2c. to 2.10ce.; 72 
inches wide, 2.25¢e. to 2.35c.; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 
2.05¢e. to 2.15c.; Flange quality, 25c. extra. 

Sheets.—The advance in the price of Sheets came too 
late to be noted in this report last week. The new prices are 
$1 a ton higher for Blue Annealed Sheets, from 10 to 16 
gauge inclusive, and an average of $2 a ton higher on Gal- 
vanized. Box Annealed Sheets, 18 gauge and lighter, are 
unchanged in price, as the leading producer has already 
booked a tonnage up to its maximum producing capacity, and 
will not therefore advance prices for the benefit of its inde- 
pendent competitors. The following are the official mini- 
mum prices for car lots and greater at Chicago delivered 
from mill. Blue Annealed Sheets Nos. 9 and 10, 1.86l4c.; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1.91%4c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.96'%4c.; Nos. 15 
and 16, 2.0114c.; Box — Sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 
2.2144c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.2644c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.3114c.; 
No. 2%, 2.36u bc.; No. 28, 2.46! be. : No. 29, 2.6114c.; No. 30, 
2.714%4c. Store prices rule as follows: Blue Annealed Sheets, 
No. 10. 2.05¢c. to 2.15c.; No. 12, 2.10c, to 2.20c.; No. 14, 
2.20c. to 2.30c.; No. 16, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Box Annealed 
Sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.50¢c. to 2.60c.; No. 26, 2.55c. to 2.65¢e.; No. 27, 2.60c. to 
2.70c. ; No. 28, 2 -70c, to 2.80c. Galvanized Sheets from mill 
have advanced $2, making the new minimum base price as 
follows, f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots: No. 16, 2.71%4c.; Nos. 18 
and 20, 2.86%4c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.01%4c.; No. 26, 3.2114e.; 
No. 27, 3.4114c.; No. 28, 3.611%4c. These prices range from 
75, 10 and 5 for No. 16 to 75, 10 and 10 for the heavier 
gauges. New prices quoted by local jobbers are as follows 
for small lots from store in base width: Nos. 10, 12 and 14, 
3.10c. to 3. 20c.; No. 16, 3c. to 3.10¢c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 3.10c. 
to 3. 20c. ; Nos. '99 and 24, 3.25c. to 3.35c.; No. 26, 3.50c. to 
3.60c. ; : No. 27, 3.70c. to 3.80c.; No. 28, 3.95c. to 4.05c.; No. 
29, 4.40c. to 4.50c.; No. 30, 4.85¢c. to 4.95c Extras for width 
vary with the gauges. 

Bars.—Some sales of Iron Bars have been made recently 
at a basis of 1.70c., Chicago, though the ruling market price 
is 1.65c., Chicago, base, half extras, in car lots. Steel Bars 
and Bands are firm at 1.56%4c., base, half extras, for Besse- 
mer or Open Hearth. An unusual amount of new busi- 
ness has been booked for this time of year, when buyers are 
supposed to be fully covered by contracts. Soft Steel Hoops 
are firm at 1.71%c. rates, full extras, in car lots; Soft Steel 
Angles, Channels, Tees and Shapes belonging to the Bar 
class, 1.6646c., half extras, Chicago, in car lots. Quantity 
differentials are added to the regular extras for size and for 
less than car lots, as follows: Less than 2000 lbs. down to 
1000 Ibs. of a size, 10c. extra; less than 1000 Ibs, of a size, 
30c. extra. Store prices on Iron Bars are held at 1.85c. to 
2c., the bulk of the business being on the basis of 1.90c. Steel 
Bars and Bands from store are held down to 1.75c., base, 
half extras, by the attitude of one large producer, who has a 
warehouse connection here. Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 
1.85¢., half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.10c., full extras. On 
Soft Steel Bars, Angles, Shapes and Hoops from store 5c. 
to 10c. higher than these minimum prices is charged for 
small quantities. 


Merchant Steel.—A little better feeling pervades this 
market and specifications show some improvement. We re- 
peat prices without change, as follows: Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 1.814%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.76%4c.; 
Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.6114c. ; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
1.76%c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.300. ; Toe Calk Steel, 2.11%4c.; Rail- 
way Spring, 1.76%Ac. ; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to Re. ; spe- 
cial grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up. Shafting is unchanged 
for the present at 52 per cent. discount in car lots and 47 
per cent. in less than car lots in base territory. 

Merchant Pipe.—The Pipe business is active and the 
advance of $1 a ton announced in last week’s issue has not 
apparently retarded buying in the least. The present official 
discounts in car lots, Chicago, are as follows: 








‘= Steel.——_ Tron.———\ 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

¥% to % inch........ 66.35 50.35 64.85 48.35 

%% to Dtwsav ene 70.35 58.35 66.35 56.35 

% to inches...... 74.35 54.35 72.85 62.85 

7 to 12 inches...... 69.35 54.35 67.85 52.35 

Extra strong pipe, % 

CO Th BGs sed cee 59.35 47.35 57.35 45.35 


% to 4 inches...... 66.35 54.35 64.35 52.35 
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4% to 8 inches... .. .62.35 50.35 60.35 48.35 
Double extra strong 
pipe, % to 8 inches.55.35 44.35 53.35 42.35 
Boiler Tubes.—Business is active and mills are already 
beginning to make excuses for delays in delivery. The of- 
ficial, less than car lot, discounts, Chicago, are as follows: 
Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
A G0 DAG inches... cvecrescccec 42.35 39.35 52.35 
54.35 39.35 40.35 
56.35 44.35 5 18 
x10, jsupto4in. 
51.35 1 50.85 
54.35 39.35 “poe 
Car lots take discounts 2 points higher. Store prices on 
Boiler Tubes differ, average prices being about as follows 
for smal] lots, f.o.b. warehouse: 
Steel. Iron. Seamless, 
5 20 BA Be, on. -k5 864 Khe> 40 35 42% 
196 Go BG UMGMCS. o.oo ec ees 3i 35 
Die DOGRAR, pinks ccc avcnnesses 524 35 37% 
See £0: B MAGE. on ce vensvades 5 45 


6 inches and larger 5 o° =. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—We are approaching the season when 
municipalities come into the market for large tonnages of 
Pipe for new water works systems and extensions of old ones. 
Actual trading, however, in this line is late thus far, owing 
doubtless to the extremely cold weather. Winnipeg, Man., 
is in the market for 1750 tons of Water Pipe, bids to close 
April 10. Prices are firm at $28.50 a gross ton for 4-inch 
Water Pipe and $27.50 for 6-inch and larger, with $1 extra 
for Gas Pipe. 

Old Materials.—A large, well assorted list of Old Ma- 
terials sold by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road this 
week develops the fact that the break announced last week 
has not yet been followed by the expected rally. In fact, 


what changes in price are made are reductions rather than 


advances. We quote the following prices as indicating a fair 
range between the prices at which dealers buy from rail- 
roads and sell to consumers: 
Old [ron Rails $19.50 to $20.09 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over 15.00 to 15.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to 
spection 22.50 to 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 20.00 to 
tS . ere eer 16.25 to 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 14.00 to 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 14.00 to 
Mixed Steel 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Sn ROR «2 6,5 \ccctin vele Va wies oe Om $17.50 to $18.00 
acon a cewek cones 4 60 wee 21.00 to 21.50 
Steel Car Axles 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 
Shafting 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............ 11.50 to 
No. 1 Cut Busheling .50 to 
Iron Axle Turnings .50 to 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. .50 to 
Machine Shop Turnings..........+.+. 11.00 to 
eR IN 4.4 a tin oS Gb 400 6 Seed 8.75 to . 
Mixed Borings, &c 8.75 to 9.00 
No. 1 Mill 9.50 to 9.75 
Countr 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 Cast Scrap 13.00 13.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 0 11.50 
Railroad Malleable 0 14.00 
Agricultural Malleable 12.50 to 13.00 


Metals.—Trading is slow, though prices are maintained 
as given in last week’s report. Copper is held at 15%%c. to 
15\%4c. for Casting, and 15%c. to 155¢c. for Lake, in car 
lots, with 4c. to %4se. higher for small lots. Lead is quoted 
in 50-ton lots at 4.45c., in car lots at 4.50c. and 5c. to 544c. 
in small lots. Pig Tin is unchanged at 30c. to 30%c. in 
car lots. Spelter is in slow demand, the car lot price being 
6.15¢. and the small lot price 64%4c. Sheet Zinc is held at 
$7.50, base, La Salle, equivalent, after deducting discounts, 
to $7.25, Chicago, for car lots of 600-lb. casks, with small 
lots selling at $7.50 to $8. Prices of Old Metals are as 
follows: Copper Wire, 13%4c.; Heavy, 13c.; Copper Bottoms, 
12c.;: Copper Clips, 12%4¢.; Red Brass, 12c.; Red Brass 
Borings, 10%c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, 9c.; Yellow Brass 
Borings, T%c.; Light Brass, 7i4c.; Lead Pipe, 4%4c.; Tea 
Lead, 3.85c.; Zinc, 444c.; Pewter, No. 1, 19%4c.; Block Tin 
Pipe, 25c. 

Coke.—The improvement in deliveries of Coke by the 
railroads from Bastern fields noted last week has given 
way to a condition of affairs worse than before. The in- 
tensely cold weather, coupled with heavy snowfall, has seri- 
ously interfered with the good work that was beginning to 
be done by the railroads in moving Coke. Prices are un- 
changed, as follows: First quality 72-hour Foundry is $3, 
Connellsville, or $5.65, Chicago, though there is a lot of 
Coke from the Connellsville region in the market at $2.75, 
while a number of Virginia and West Virginia Cokes are 
quoted at the basis of $2.50 to $2.75 at the ovens, plus 
the same $2.65 freight to Chicago. Wise County, Va., opera- 
tors are asking $3 to $3.25 at the ovens, plus $2.25 freight 
rate. Milwaukee Solvay is quoted to foundries at $5.65, 


Chicago, in car lots. 
‘ 


McClernan & Orr, mill representatives in the sale of 
Plates, Tubes, Shafting and other Iron and Steel products, 
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have removed to new quarters on the tenth floor of t 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, which will give them abo 
double the space occupied by their former offices, 


——_s-+e—___—_- 


Philadelphia. 


ForREST BuILpING, February 14, 1905. 


The Iron and Steel markets are practically the same as 
last week. ‘There is no great activity, neither is there any 
change in prices, yet there is a very strong impression that 
an advance movement is simply a question of time. A mar- 
ket that will not weaken when comparatively dull with a 
production of Pig Iron in excess of 21,000,000 tons per an- 
num, is likely to become very aggressive on the next buy- 
ing movement. The real test of the market is the consump- 
tion of Pig Iron. Some articles may be bought and sold half 
a dozen times before they reach their final resting place, but 
with Pig Iron it is from the furnace to the mill or the foun- 
dry, as the case may be, and that ends it. Of course, produc- 
tion must also be considered, but it is pretty well under- 
stood that the margin for an increase over 21,000,000 tons 
is not large, while it is by no means easy to place a limit on 
consumption. The trade are astounded at the statistical fig- 
ures published in last week’s Jron Age, and as there is yet 
a considerable reserve capacity for an increased consump- 
tion, the outlook for the near future appears to be excep- 
tionally strong. A peculiar feature is the broadness of the 
demand. There is no single interest that is taking more than 
its share of what is going, otherwise one might be skeptical 
as to the permanency of the demand, but when all lines and 
every concern in all lines is running smoothly, it is certainly 
more satisfactory than to find an uneven distribution. Prices, 
as we said before, are unchanged, but there is a strong under- 
tone, and whatever changes there may be in the near future 
will almost certainly be advances. 


Pig Iron.—Business has not been very active during the 
past week as regards sales, but prices are firm. Deliveries 
are well taken and furnaces are pushed to their utmost to 
make shipments as promptly as required, especially of Iron 
for Steel making purposes. With a production of over 400,- 
000 tons per week there ought to be plenty of Iron to go 
around, but conditions show that there is only a very scant 
supply in this territory. Buyers recognize this condition, 
but they appear disposed to go slowly and for the present 
confine themselves to purchasing to cover the balance of 
their requirements during the first half of the year. Some 
business has been done for the third quarter at the same 
price as for the intervening months, but it is only fair to 
say that in regard to this delivery there is a good deal of 
lukewarmness on both sides. This applies more particularly 
to Basic Iron, although in some measure it applies to Foun- 
dry Irons also, but it does not appear to have influenced 
quotations. Probably the tendency toward an advance is 
not so strongly marked as it was, but with such conditions 
as shown in last week’s furnace report it is impossible to see 
any basis for weakness. The weather is unfavorable for 
business activity, however, but with the change which is 
naturally to be expected in the near future there should be 
a very vigorous renewal of activity in Iron and Steel. The 
dullness of the past week or two is therefore of no great 
significance, although, as we said before, there is at the 
moment a decided disposition to cut out the third quarter 
from immediate consideration. It is difficult to explain why 
this should be so, but it is a fact nevertheless. Sales of 
Basic during the week have been in good volume, probably 
25,000 to 30,000 tons ‘all told, nearly all for shipment during 
the second quarter. Foundry grades have been somewhat 
inactive, but prices show no change. Mill Irons are irregular, 
but there is more activity and better prices have been paid 
for standard qualities. The general market for Philadelphia 
and nearby deliveries may be quoted as follows: 

No. 1 X Foundry 

No. 2 X Foundry sr . #95 
No. 2 Plain 16.75 to 17.00 
Standard Gray Forge 15.75 to 16.25 
Ordinary Gray Forge 15.25 to 15.50 
EE Nid bana A Adee ee #4 <hr wean 16.50 
Low Phosphorus $20.00 to 20.25 

Steel.—The firmness noted during the past two or thr: 
weeks has culminated in a demand for higher prices. Ordi- 
narily about $28 is quoted, although anything specially desi: 
able as to quantity and delivery might be taken at a slig! 
concession, but the mills are so filled up with business th: 
they can afford to turn down anything that is not in keepi! 
pg general conditions, which Steel makers think warran 

Muck Bars.—The market is a little easier, and buye: 
could place orders at $28.50 to $29, f.o.b. seller’s mill. 


Plates.—There is a good volume of business around, a! 
mills are steadily increasing their output. Besides a go 
general demand, the shipyards are furnishing some ne 
business, and have quite an important tonnage in prospec’ 
orders for which are expected to be given out before the en 
of the month. Prices are unchanged, but there is a stron 
probability of an advance in course of the next few day: 
meantime quotations are as follows: 
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dais . a any tonnage reported during the week was 4000 tons of Vir- 
oo ‘ae ginia and Northern which went to a northern Ohio Pipe 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steei, over 14 shop. Freight rates from Hanging Rock district to Cincin- 
 Cicca's caine) 4hs.céa¥ anew oe 1.63% 1.6844 nati, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu Cincinnati, as follows: 
lar Plates, 14 inches wide and under. 1,55 31, 1.58% _ - 
Flange or Boiler Steel.............-. L.73% 1.78% es Se a” ee ee eee $16.75 
Marine, A. B, M. A. and Commercial OS CS IEG he... ne edd ane de paeuews 16.25 
Pe PEs ccgeccctaavet petiene 1.83% 1.88% eC Os .  . . Sec cdawew as ma cen’ 15.75 
we Be Beer rere rer re 1.9314 1.98% ee Ge TO OG og i viv oo cccnde tin dec obcs 15.50 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.13% 2.184% Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft..........ccccecces 16.75 
The above are base prices for 4-inch and heavier. The fol- eI A, INO ORE. . occ cs clea eeen 16.25 
ywing extras apply: Per 100 Southern Coke, Gray Forge............c.c22e- 15.25 
NED UME. da. 6% be Recs arée. 4 40 + 6.y 0.0 10 pounds extra. Southern Coke, Mottled. $14.7 75 to 15.00 
Nos. 7 as 7 2) ee eee ee 15 eS i eh eee 20.65 to 21.15 
yg” capitate ertaanaeeanteeenintan 20 fa Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.......... 17.15 to 17.65 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches........ 05 er Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.......... 16.65 to 17.15 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches........ 10 - Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.......... 16.15 to 16.65 
Sea over tS to 2 aoe errr ee 15 ee Car Wheel and Malleable Iron, 
‘lates over 120 to 125 imches........ 25 — > 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches........ 50 * ate Car os I. ag alles ble 18. 00 - oe 50 
Plates over 130 inches...........-+--. 1.00 = - , ? ; 


Structural Material.—The severe weather has inter- 
fered with active outdoor work to a greater extent than 
usual, but in spite of that, the mills are doing very fairly. 
‘The outlook for the spring trade is excellent, and it is be- 
lieved that the tonnage required will exceed all records. It 
is expected that a slight advance in prices is pending, but 
for the present they remain as before—viz.: Beams, Chan- 
nels and Angles, 1.63%4c. to 1.75c., according to specifications, 
and small Angles, 1.55c. to 1.60c. 

Bars.—The Bar trade is extremely active, and reports 
are more uniformly satisfactory than for a long time past. 
There is no rush of orders, but there is enough to keep 
everything in active operation, with quite a heavy demand 
for deliveries to be made during the summer months, and 
in some cases beyond that time. Prices vary, but in the 
majority of cases Best Refined Iron brings more money, 
1.73%c. to 1.831%4c. would probably be a fair average, al- 
though some quote 1.80c., f.o.b. mill. It is not often that 
some mill or other is not reported as making low prices, but 
of late nothing of that kind is mentioned and nobody seems 
to care, as they can get all the business they want on terms 
satisfactory to themselves. Steel Bars are unchanged at 
1.5314c. to 1.60c. 

Sheets.—There is a very active demand and prices have 
a strong upward tendency. Mills are running to their full 
capacity. 


Old Material.—The contest between consumers and sell- 
ers is still on, with a slight change in favor of the latter. It 
has been found impossible to get prices down, and as ma- 
terial is rather scarce, buyers have to bid more money to 
secure attention. It cannot be said that prices are higher 
than they were a week ago, but they are not lower, and as 
consumption is going on all the time, holders believe they are 
not losing anything by a little delay. Meanwhile bids and 
offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


PERLE ee $18.00 to $18.25 
No. 1 Steel Scrap.........seceseeee 17.50 to 18.00 
I Vi bio 8 ba be nke d's & 20.00 to 21.00 
Ge BO, A oh 0660 6 6668s veers cous 23.50 to 24.25 
i Ch. . fia Pida jy suas awe 6 40 23.00 to 24.00 
ge RG ee ee 16.00 to 16.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 21.50to 22.50 
ee ES ini sie ewe due bas 19.50 to 20.50 
SERORENGES OEE sw os 66 Kd osc e ves eens 15.50 to 16.00 
Low Phos eres eee re 20.50 to 21.50 
Ae MURR ccc es bays 64s ences 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap.............. 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 on e Fire Scrap, Ordinary. 2.00 to 13.00 
Wrough Pci creeed Gee ca oes 15.00 to 15.50 
Axle ke, Choice Heavy........ 16.00 to 16.50 
eee rrr res. oR Te 11.25 to 11.50 
NG SNS ng chr edieo 0. chen eh ae Hao 13.50 to 14.00 
—_+-e—______ 
> 
Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., February 15, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—There is apparently but very little change to 
be noted in the condition of the market since our last report. 
Sales during this period have probably been a trifle heavier 
and inquiries somewhat more developed. A stronger tone 
prevails, however, and buyers generally are evincing more in- 
terest in the situation and are beginning to feel the market 
with a view of covering for the second quarter. A large 
percentage, we apprehend, have already secured the neces- 
sary tonnage to carry them far into the first half, and those 
not already provided for will find it necessary to soon fall 
into line. The leading furnaces are reported to be unwilling 
to contract for a later date than July 1, excepting at an ad- 
vance in price. One of the leading selling agencies of the 
city bought about 40,000 tons of Southern No. 2, paying 
therefor $13.50, Birmingham. This would indicate that they 
have faith in the ultimate advance in Iron and are in a 
measure anticipating it. Considerable encouragement is 
manifested in the report that notwithstanding the fact that 
consumption is on the increase a heavy reduction in stocks 
is shown and the furnaces are piling very little Iron. We 
are unable to learn of any shading being done on Southern 
No. 2, which is fairly established at $13.50, Birmingham. 
Northern Iron is possibly a little easier, with No. 2 being 
quoted from $16.65 to $17.15 at furnace. The only sale of 


Coke.—Demand is good, with fair supply more easily 
obtainable. Contracts are being well taken care of in most 
instances, with the general situation easier. We quote the 
best grades of Connellsville Foundry from $2.75 to $3, f.o.b. 
ovens. 

Plates and Bars.—Demand in the Structural line is 
good, although the continued cold weather has affected new 
enterprises greatly. Bar trade continues strong, with 
Plates showing more strength. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
as follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.65c., with half ex- 
tras; the same in smaller lots, 1.90c., with full extras; Steel 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.53¢c., with half extras; the same in 
smaller lots, 1.75c., with full extras; Base Angles, 1.63c., in 
carload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.63c.; 
Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.63c., in carload lots; in smaller 
lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; smaller 
lots, 2.70c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 
2.60c.; Steel Tire, 3% x 3-16 and heavier, 1.73c., in carload 
lots. 

Old Material.—WSales during the past week have shown 
an increase over the week before. This has been made up of 
a number of small sales, which in the aggregate have been 
considerable. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $17 to $18 per net 
ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $14 to $14.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, 
$21.50 to $22 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, 
$14.50 to $15 per gross ton; Relaying Rails, 56-lb. and up- 
ward, $23 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $21 to $22 per net ton; 
Car Wheels, $16 to $17 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, 
$14.50 to $15 per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $17 to 
$18 per gross ton. 

SS ——— 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, February 14, 1905. 

Iron Ore.—While action in the matter of lake freight 
rates will not be taken for another month, the preliminary 
struggle is on. The vessel interests have made their de- 
mands for an S8d5c. freight rate from the head of the lakes 
to Ohio ports, while the shippers are holding for a 7T5dc. rate. 
The vesselmen are also beginning to struggle for a lessening 
of the unloading rate. This has hardly changed in 15 years. 
Last year’s rate was 19%c. a ton. The vesselmen want a 
rate of 15c. There has been but little Ore sold during the 
week. Quotations continue at $3.75 for Bessemer Old 
Range, $3.50 for Bessemer Mesaba, $3.25 for non-Bessemer 
O.d Range and $3 for non-Bessemer Mesaba. The mines 
still have some Ore to sell before the total will be brought 
up to the figures which are now placed as the estimate of 
output. There is beginning to be a little freer movement 
from the lake docks to the furnace stock piles. 

Pig Iron.—The market is a little easier. One or two 
furnaces reports contracts for Foundry running into the 
second half, but they are the exception. Other furnaces are 
without even inquiries. One or two furnaces have also placed 
good tonnage on contract for second quarter delivery. 
Others have done nothing. The market is thus uneven. The 
market seems to be about steady on the basis of $16 in the 
Valleys for No. 2. This has been obtained on material for 
spot shipment, for second quarter and for second half de- 
livery. The furnaces which have been selling for second 
quarter delivery in a steady sort of a way, but without any 
very big tonnage being placed, are finding themseles very 
well supplied with orders for that delivery, and there is not 
an abundant reserve for contract buying. The Bessemer 
and Basic trade in this immediate territory is rather quiet. 
In a few instances small lots of Iron have sold as high as 
$16.50 in the Valleys for immediate shipment, but the gen- 
erality of business has been on the basis of $16 in the Val- 
leys. The market for Coke is off a little. Quotations are 
$2.75 to $3 at the oven for good 72-hour Foundry Coke, 
while Furnace Coke is selling at $2.40 to $2.65 at the oven. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The activity in Sheets and 
the scramble of the mills for Bar Iron business have been 
about the only thing out of the ordinary in the Steel market 
in this territory. As for the rest of the list, it is largely a 
question of getting deliveries. The Sheet situation is very 
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strong. The mills are finding an increased inquiry, but are 
refusing to sell further ahead than 60 days. Galvanized Sheets 
of all gauges have advanced $2 a ton, while Blue Annealed, 
No. 16 and heavier, advanced $1 a ton. The higher prices 
did not stop the buying. The Bar Iron mills find themselves 
with only enough business to keep them going on the hand 
to mouth basis prevailing for the past few weeks. Sales agents 
therefore are sharply looking for business. The trade is 
hopeful of a more satisfactory price on Scrap soon. At 
present the Bar Iron price runs about 1.65c. to 1.70c., 
Youngstown, with some of the smaller mills cutting about 
$1 a ton in order to get business. The first run of Rail in- 
quiries in a long time has been coming in. There is a good 
demand for Light Rails at the recently established prices. 
With Structural it is largely a question of deliveries. The 
amount of building that is being started in this territory and 
the shortage of supply on quick shipment are increasing the 
business of the jobbers. Two or three big contracts are about 
ready to be let, which will increase the tonnage here con- 
siderably. The Plate trade is about steady, with good speci- 
fications but little new business on contract. 

Old Material.—The market is beginning to weaken a 
little. Dealers have larger stocks on hand than their yards 
will allow and the tendency to sacrifice material in order to 
move it is growing. Consumers are holding back for lower 
prices. The holders of Scrap, however, are holding up on 
the dealers for higher prices. The trade is quiet, therefore, 
and the quotations are about nominal. We quote, all gross 
tons, with the understanding that in many instances prices 
may be bettered by 50c. to $1; Old Steel Rails, $16 to 
$16.50; Old Iron Rails, $23 to $23.50; Old Car Wheels, $17; 
Heavy Melting Steel, $16 to $17. All net tons: Cast Bor- 
ings, $8.50 to $9; No. 1 Busheling, $14 to $15; No. 1 Rail- 
road Wrought, $18 to $19; Iron Car Axles, $20 to $21; 
No. 1 Cast, $14.50 to $15; Stove Plate, $11 to $12; Iron 
and Steel Turnings and Drillings, $11.50 to $12.50. 


J. R. Mills, who has been manager of sales in the Cleve- 
land office of the Carnegie Steel Company, has been given 
the position of assistant manager of sales in the St. Louis 
office. John Scott, who has been in charge of the New 
Orleans office of the company, has been appointed to the 
Cleveland vacancy. William Clyde, who has been assistant 
manager of sales in the Cleveland office, has been made 
assistant general manager of sales of the company at Pitts- 
burgh, having charge of the Bar and Skelp trade. 


—————+-e—_—__ 


Pittsburgh. 


PARK BurILpIne, February 15, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The intense cold weather of the past week 
has interfered materially with the output of Pig Iron and 
has also prevented the starting up of several idle blast fur- 
naces, among these being one stack of the Shenango Fur- 
nace Company at Sharpsville, which will probably go in 
this week. The cold weather has also interfered with ship- 
ments of Coke and last week three of the Edgar Thomson 
furnaces were banked down for lack of Coke. There is a 
moderate inquiry for Bessemer and Basic, the largest sale 
of the week being one of 5000 tons of Bessemer by the Bes- 
semer Pig Iron Association for February shipment at $15.50, 
Valley furnace. This price represents the market on Bes- 
semer and Basic to leading consumers, but in the past week 
there have been sales of from 5000 to 10,000 tons at prices 
ranging from $15.15 to $15.25, Valley furnace. This Iron 
had to be moved and the sellers were forced to accept the 
best prices they could get for it. There is not much inquiry 
for Foundry Iron, but Northern No. 2 is fairly strong at 
$16, Valley furnace, or $16.85, Pittsburgh. Forge Iron is 
also quiet, most leading consumers being covered. We quote 
Northern brands at $15.15 to $15.25, Valley, or $16 to 
$16.10, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—We note a continued heavy demand for Billets 
and Bars, which, for prompt delivery, are hard to obtain 
at any price. The leading Steel mills have a very large 
tonnage on their books and are much behind in deliveries. 
Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets for prompt shipment com- 
mand as high as $24, and Sheet and Tin Bars $26, maker's 
mill. Forging Billets are very scarce, and for prompt de- 
livery bring $26 to $27, maker’s mill. 


(By Mail.) 

Nothing of special interest has developed in the local! 
Iron trade in the past week, but there has been some heavy 
buying of Southern Iron by United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company and the Dimmick Pipe Works, thest two 
interests having bought upward of 20,000 tons, and with 
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the sale of 20,000 tons made recently by the Sloss-Sheffik 
Iron Company, to Rogers, Brown & Co., with other smaller 
sales, makes a total of nearly 50,000 tons of Southern No. 2 
Pig Iron which has changed hands in the past two weel 
The two Pipe interests named above are said to be in t 
market for further purchases of Pig Iron, which will lik: 
be closed this week. The local Pig Iron trade has b 
rather quiet the past week, with perhaps a little more inqu 
for Foundry and Forge Iron. The local market has been 
fected to considerable extent by offerings of Bessemer 4 
Basic Lron for resale by dealers, and in the past week a g: 
deal of this Iron has been bought by several leading lo 
interests at prices ranging from $15.15 up to $15.25, at \ 
ley furnace. The taking of this Iron out of the market 
expected to have the effect of strengthening prices on Besse- 
mer and Basic, which have been only fairly strong for t 
past two weeks. These saies of Bessemer and Basic at low 
figures do not accurately represent the market, as the Iron 
had to be moved under penalty of cancellation. In some 
cases speculative Iron by brokers who were unable to fur- 
nish shipping directions for the Iron has been sold back to 
the furnaces at a loss. The regular market on both Besse- 
mer and Basic to legitimate consumers is $15.50, at Valley 
furnace, or $16.35, Pittsburgh. Northern No. 2 Foundry 
Iron is only fairly active, being held at $16, Valley furnace, 
or $16.85, Pittsburgh. On a firm offer and for nearby ship 
ment some furnaces might slightly shade this price, but not 
very much. Forge Iron is quiet in demand, Northern brands 
being held at $15.15 to $15.25, Valley furnace, or $16 to 
$16.10, Pittsburgh. 

The Steel market continues very active in demand and 
the two leading local producers, the Carnegie Steel Company 
and Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, are filled up with 
tonnage and two to three weeks or more behind on deliv- 
eries. Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars continue to command 
$3 to $4 a ton over official prices, which are no longer re 
garded and have not been for some time. 

Moderate interest attaches to the meeting of the Plate 
and Beam Association to be held in New York City on 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. These are routine 
meetings and it is not expected any change in prices on 
Plates or Beams will be made, but sometimes the unexpected 
happens. During the week the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company announced an advance of $2 a ton in prices of 
Galvanized Sheets, $1 on Blue Annealed Sheets and 10c. per 
square on Galvanized Roofing Sheets, these new prices hav- 
ing gone into effect on Thursday, February 9, and were also 
made by the independent mills. New tonnage in Finished 
Iron and Steel continues rather light, but the mills are filled 
up with large contracts placed some time ago and are full 
of work. Leading consumers bought heavily in December 
and early in January, covering their requirements for sev- 
eral months ahead, and are now specifying very freely on 
these contracts. For this reason it is not expected that ton 
nage in some lines of Finished Material will show much im 
provement before April 1. The mills are very comfortabl) 
filled up to that date and longer and prices on Finished Ma 
terial are firm. 

Ferromanganese.—Demand for Ferro continues activ: 
the output of the local producer having been heavier in Janu 
ary than in any previous month for a long time. We quot: 
English and domestic 80 per cent. Ferro at $45, delivered, fo 
large lots. 

Rods.—There is not much inquiry for Rods, but the mat 
ket is very firm on account of scarcity and high prices 0’ 
Billets. We continue to quote Bessemer and Open Heart! 
Rods at $31 to $31.50, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—No large inquiries for Skelp are in the market 
but the mills are pretty well filled up on old contracts. W: 
quote Grooved Iron Skelp, ordinary widths and gauges, a 
1.65c. to 1.70c.; Sheared, 1.75¢. to 1.80c.; Grooved Stee 
Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.55c., and Sheared, 1.55c. to 1.60c. For 
very narrow or very wide sizes higher prices are quoted. 

Muck Bar.—Demand for Muck Bar continues quiet, bu 
prices are fairly firm. We quote best grades of Muck Ba: 
made from all Pig Iron at $28.50 to $28.75, Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—A fair amount of tonnage is being place: 
and the mills are reported to have booked about 1,100,000 
tons for this year’s delivery. The Baltimore & Ohio orde: 
of 25,000 tons was rather smaller than expected from thi: 
road. We quote Standard Sections at $28 at mill. Deman: 
for Light Rails is quieter than for some time and we quot: 
these at $23.50 to $25, depending on weight. The Carnegi: 
Steel Company will rush work on its new Light Rail mil! 
at omg and expects to have it in operation within fou! 
months. 


_ Structural Material.—A meeting of the Beam Asso- 
ciation is to be held in New York this week, but no change 
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in prices is expected. Several large local contracts have 
been placed, among these being 5000 tons of Steel for the 
Pennsylvania elevated tracks on Duquesne Way, about 3000 
tons for the Open Hearth plant of the Latrobe Steel Com- 
pany, besides several smaller jobs. We quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.50c.; over 15-inch, 1.60c.; 
Angles, 3 x 2 x 4 inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.50c.; An- 
gles, 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 1.60c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 
1.50c.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 1.55c. Under the Steel Bar 
Card Angles, Channels and Tees under 3-inch are 1.50c., 
base, for Bessemer and 1.55c., base, for Open Hearth, sub- 

ject to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar Card. 
Plates.—No change in prices is expected at the meeting 
of the Plate Association, to be held in New York this week. 
The leading Plate mills are pretty well filled up with ton- 
nage, specifications on contracts coming in very freely. The 
Steel car interests are buying more freely than for some 
time and tonnage from this trade is expected to be heavy 
for some months to come. We quote: Tank Plate, 14-inch 
thick, 6% to 14 inches wide, 1.40c., base; over 14 inches 
wide and up to 100 inches in width, 1.50¢., base, at mill, 
Pittsburgh. Extras over the above prices are as follows: 
Extra per 
100 pounds. 

Gauges lighter than 14-inch to and including 3-16 


inch Plates on thin edges............. a a 
Gauges No. 7 and No. 8........ ; 15 
| 8 ee eee Peace 25 
Plates over 100 to 110 imehes........ ; . 08 
Demee- amere DIG £6 TR POOROR ccc secs enesice ol 
eee GU BA BE Be BONGO: cc cccccccceccuses 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches........ «eh ee .25 
Cg ee) See eee eee .50 
ee SEO. Be Ps Ck. bok Ws + Hoo FERRO OHERES 1.00 
Al) sketches ieneeng straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends. 

narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
COS BNO 5 3a das Kh de onc nc nears eceeee ee -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates............+++-- 10 
Marine, “A. B. M. A.,” and ordinary Fire Box 

N,N 6 dk ware'e'GS CK Ce es.eu Reb eWOESCS ROO .20 
ee .... MPP UreUTeeTEPEeerecerc irre .30 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel. .........0+eeeeeeeee .50 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a max- 
imum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid withi. ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.40c. f.0.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
taugular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 

Sheets.—Effective Thursday, February 9, the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company and the outside mills made 
an advance of $2 a ton on Galvanized Sheets, $1 a ton on 
Blue Annealed Sheets and 10c. per square on Galvanized 
Roofing Sheets. An advance in Black Sheets is ex- 
pected within a short time, possibly this week. Tonnage 
is fairly heavy and specifications on contracts are coming 
in very satisfactorily, the leading Sheet mills being very 
full of work. Shipments by the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company are heavier now than ever before in its 
history. We quote: No. 24, box annealed, one pass through 
cold rolls, 2.05c.; No. 26, 2.15c.; No. 27, 2.20c., and No. 28, 
2.30c. We quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 22 and 
24, 2.85c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.05c.; No. 27, 3.23c.; No. 28, 
8.45c. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at 
$1.65 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 
Gauge, at $2.95 for 2%4-inch corrugation. Jobbers charge 
the usual advances over above prices for small lots from 
store. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Tonnage in both Iron and Steel 
Bars is much lighter than the mills care to see it, but speci- 
fications on contracts placed in December are coming in 
freely, giving the mills a full amount of work. Some of the 
Jarge consumers of Steel Bars covered their requirements 
up to July 1 some time ago, and are taking out the material 
very promptly. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Steel Bars at 1.40c., base, in carloads and larger lots, with 
the usual advances for small lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—The mills rolling Hoops and Bands 
are running mostly on contracts placed some months ago 
when prices were lower, but a fair amount of new tonnage is 
being placed on the basis of 1.55¢c. for Hoops and 1.40c. for 
Bands. 


Tin Plate.--We note several large sales of Tin Plate 
for forward delivery on the basis of $3.60 per base box, being 
n premium of 10c. a box over the present official price. Some 
of the large consumers of Tin Plate evidently anticipate an 
advance in prices, and are willing to buy ahead at a slight 
premium. Announcement is expected at any time by the 
trade of an advance in prices of Tin Plate by the leading in- 
terest, and it may come within the next few days. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is operating prac- 
tically 100 per cent. of its capacity, and is said to be shipping 
its product about as fast as turned out. The outside mills 
are also very busy, and stocks of Tin Plate carried by the 
mills are lighter than for a long time. We quote 100-lb. 
Cokes at $3.50 net, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, or 2 per 
cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Merchant Pipe.— Demand continues moderately heavy, 
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and with contracts booked prior to the advance in prices give 
the mills all the work they can turn out. Prices are firm, dis- 
counts to consumers in carloads being as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 


Steel - —Iron.-—— 
Black Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
% and %4 inch......... 68 52 66 50 
% and \& inch........ 72 60 70 58 
4% to 6 inches oe ciel 76 66 74% 64% 
© to 13 IRENE... . occ 71 56 6916 54 
Extra strong, plain ends, 

% to % iInmch........ 61 19 59 47 
% to 4 inches..... : we 56 66 54 
4% to 8 inches.........64 52 62 50 
Double extra strong, plain 

ends, 4 to 8 inches. ..57 16 55 44 
Boiler Tubes.—A good deal of new tonnage is being 


placed in Boiler Tubes, and the mills are full of work. 
Prices are firm, discounts to consumers being as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


[ron. Steel 
nee ives soa Caaee,” Se 46 
Me ee 58 
OS Sey ere ere ree ae 60 
ee so wo ik wiete's Raat . 85 66 
eT er i a a on os a we, wan ae ee 43 58 


Merchant Steel.—New tonnage being placed is light 
and specifications on contracts are not coming in as freely 
as some time ago. Prices are a shade easier, with a disposi- 
tion on the part of some mills to shade their figures for de- 
sirable business. We quote: Tire Steel, 1.60c. to 1.65c.; 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.60c.; Open Hearth 
Spring Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Toe Calk, 1.90c. to 2c.: Cold 
Rolled Shafting is 52 per cent. off in carloads and 47 per 
cent. in less than carloads, delivered in base territory. 


Railroad Spikes.—Demand continues very active, the 
local mills having all the business they can take care of and 
are somewhat behind in shipments. We quote at $1.65 to 
$1.70 per 100 Ibs. in carloads and $1.75 in less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Spelter.—The market is quiet in demand and prices are 
lower. We quote prime grades of Western Spelter at 6c., 
St. Louis, equal to 6.12%c., Pittsburgh. On any large orders 
this price would no doubt be shaded. 

Coke.—Conditions in the Coke trade are more satis- 
factory than for some time, particularly as regards car 
supply, which is better than for some months. The deal for 
the purchase of the Hecla Coke Company by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company, referred to in this report last week, 
has not yet been closed. Demand for both Furnace and 
Foundry Coke is heavy and the output in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions last week was about 335,000 
tons, the heaviest in any one week in the history of the Coke 
trade. Furnace Coke for prompt shipment is held at $2.50 
to $2.65 a ton at oven. Most of the furnaces are covered 
by contracts at lower prices. Strictly Connellsville 72-hour 
Foundry Coke is held at $2.50 to $2.75 a ton at oven. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market continues very 
quiet as far as sales are concerned, while prices are slightly 
easier. An item of interest in the Scrap trade is the effort 
now being made by one of the leading Steel interests to 
eliminate the Scrap dealer as far as possible, by incor- 
porating in sliding scale contracts for Billets a clause com- 
pelling the sale of all the Melting Scrap of the buyer to the 
Steel company selling the Billets. This is purely an effort 
to control as far as possible the supply of Heavy Melting 
Scrap, consumption of which is very heavy, owing to rapid 
increase in Open Hearth Steel practice. Prices for Scrap 
quoted by dealers, but which would possibly be shaded 
on a firm offer, are as follows: Heavy Melting Scrap, $16; 
No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $19.50 to $20; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$14.50 to $15; Cast Iron Borings, $10.50 to $11; Wrought 
Iron Turnings, $13.75 to $14; Steel Rails, short pieces, $16 
to $16.50; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $15.50 to $16; Lron Car Axles, 
$23 to $24. All above prices are for gross tons, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

—————_3- oe ———_—_ 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 13, 1905. 

The advent of better weather has developed a better con- 
dition of affairs in the Iron market. During the past week 
unusual interest was manifested and both the inquiry and 
concluded transactions were materially greater than for 
some time back. If inquiries were only orders, our furnace 
yards would have been cleaned up. Among the multitude 
of inquirers the past week were several strong buyers who 
wanted round lots, in delivery going into the third quarter. 
There was more than one for 10,000 tons and there were 
several for 5000 tons. One, from a large buyer, was for 
20,000 tons and he was willing to be accommodating in the 
matter of delivery. In one day the furnace interest leading 
all the others in the amount of stock on hand had inquiries 
for amounts that would more than cover every ton it is 
carrying. 

The transactions were in one sense limited, because sell- 
ers were not disposed to meet the views of the larger buyers 
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as to price. As it was there were a number of cases where 
the sellers conceded 25c. in price. In some cases where sell- 
ers desired to hold certain customers favorable consideration 
was granted orders. One interest reports sales of 4000 tons 
during the week on the basis of $13.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 
Another very large and, in fact, the leading interest reported 
that its price was on the basis of $14 for No, 2 Foundry, and 
it was not registering any business at a less price. Another 
interest of influence in the trade said: ‘“ We have sold this 
week on the basis of $13.50, $13.75 and $14, depending upon 
circumstances. Where it was necessary by reason of com- 
petition to make a concession in price to hold our trade we 
have made it. But this has been necessary only to a limited 
extent. We have sold more above the minimum price than 
at it. The accepted business ranged in volume from 1000 
tons down to car lots.” 

There are some interests practically out of the market 
by reason of previous sales. If the demand as developed 
the past week continues the price will be marked up by all 
to $14. The rumor current in buying markets of the sale 
of 25,000 tons of Basic Iron is denied by the officials here. 
Some of the business registered the past week was for de- 
livery the second quarter. There was some business done 
also for the second half of the year, but it was limited in 
volume. 

The weather caused a falling off in output, as it militated 
against outdoor operations and it has been a nip and tuck 
game with some to turn out fair results when the weather 
was in their favor. There is some talk of furnaces now out 
going into blast again, but inquiries on that point met the 
admonition to “ Better wait till they go in if you want to 
be sure of what you say.” We have about 12 furnaces now 
out waiting for that convenient season to come for the light- 
ing of their fires. Their managment cannot decide yet as to 
when that season will arrive. Some that are in would, under 
ordinary circumstances, be out. The situation as to Coke 
has relapsed and it is scarce and very hard to obtain. One 
interest said to your correspondent: “ We have run short 
of Coke on account of the weather and would buy, regard- 
less of price, to keep things going; but we have failed to 
find any for sale.” The price is very firm at $3.75, with very 
little to be had. Coal is in good request at unchanged prices. 

There is talk of new furnaces and a development of the 
mineral resources of the district that will result from the 
fruition of the plans of those who lately entered the field 
when they secured a controlling interest in the Alabama 
Consolidated Coal & Iron Company. Everything indicates 
that the operations of that corporation will be materially 
enlarged and rumor has it that they are to absorb other in- 
terests with which they are now negotiating. There are 
surface indications of other alliances to be formed, but noth- 
ing can be obtained on which to hang a positive statement 
of the actual condition of the negotiations. 

The Burnwell Coal Company was incorporated the past 
week. It is capitalized at $50,000 and will develop coal 
lands in this county, having the head office in this city. W. 
J. Francis of Birmingham is president. ‘The directorate is 
composed of Ohio and Birmingham people. 

The Birmingham Ore & Mining Compariy filed articles 
increasing its capital from $2000 to $125,000. 

John Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, has been here during the week to cheer the spirits 
of the strikers. He visited various camps and made ad- 
dresses to the miners, counseling obedience to the laws ané 
denouncing all violence of any kind. It was supposed that 
there would be a meeting arranged between him and the 
operators at which the differences could be discussed and 
possibly an arrangement made for calling off the strike, but 
there was no meeting. His trip to this district, it is clear, was 
simply to hold together those of the strikers who had not 
yet returned to work. That view of the situation is no dis- 
couragement to the operators, for they are gradually educat- 
ing their labor to their requirements, and normal conditions 
are being approached nearer and nearer every day. 


——_~-+-o___ 


Chicago to Kansas City by De Forest Wireless.— 
The American De Forest Wireless Telegraph Company 
formally opened its service between Chicago and Kansas 
City, Mo., February 11. The Mayors of the two cities 
exchanged greetings. Several Chicago Board of Trade 
firms with connections or branch offices in Kansas City 
sent difficult code messages, which were transmitted ac- 
curately and with less delay than is usual with the wire 
lines. Dr. Lee De Forest, the vice-president and scientific 
director of the company, is now on his way to the Pacific 
Coast, where he is arranging to establish lines from San 
Francisco to important coast points, after which he will 
sail for the Sandwich Islands, Japan and the Philippines 


with a view to establishing connections between these 
points and the United States. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, February 15, 1905. 

A matter of considerable importance and intense interest 
to the machinery trade throughout the country is the move- 
ment which is now on foot looking toward the formation 
of an association of machinery and supply dealers located 
east of St. Louis. For the purpose of deciding upon some 
form of organization representatives of all the principle 
machinery and supply houses east of St. Louis and north 
of the States included in the Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association will meet at Cleveland to-day. 
Just prior to the general meeting the representatives of 
the representative: machinery houses which make a specialty 
of machine tools will assemble and determine whether it 
would be advisable to form a separate organization covering 
the machinery end alone or join in the general supply 
movement with their machinery lines. There are advan- 
tages to both phases of the situation, but the consensus of 
opinion among machinery merchants seems to be that the 
greatest benefits would accrue from joining forces with the 
supply dealers. 

The movement has received some impetus from the 
success of several local associations formed recently at cer- 
tain important centers, where the advantages of co-operation 
in trade matters have already been demonstrated. In the 
case of the machine tool branch of the machinery business 
it has been seen that the manufacturers are holding together 
strongly on the question of price through the working of 
their association. Similar benefits are sought by the dealers 
who have no means at present of presenting a solid front 
to the consumers. The matter of overlapping of territory it 
is thought can also be settled by a dealers’ association, and 
the matter of credits will also be held forth as a strong 
argument in favor of the organization. On the whole, the 
time seems to be ripe for the banding together of the middle- 
men as a matter of protection, and from present indications 
it is apparent that the movement has proceeded to such a 
stage as to insure the successful launching of an organiza- 
tion for the accomplishment of this purpose. 
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Large New Soap Plant. 


Plans have been completed and bids will be asked within 
the next few days for the construction at Granton, 7 miles 
from Hoboken, N. J., of the extensive new plant of the B. 
T. Babbitt Soap Company, whose present factory and office 
are located at 64-84 Washington street, New York. This 
new plant, which will be one of the greatest soap making 
works in the country, will necessitate the purchase of a very 
large quantity of material, including between 500 and 600 
tons of steel tanks, while for the construction of the build- 
ings between 2000 and 3000 tons of structural steel will be 
required. As the machinery now in use is to be installed in 
the new buildings, it is not expected that there will be very 
much new machinery purchased at the present time, with 
the exception of that for the power plant and the necessary 
electrical apparatus for lighting purposes and for driving 
the machinery. In the power plant there will be installed 
2000 horse-power of boilers, which the company now has in 
operation on Washington street, so that the immediate re- 
quirements will consist principally of 500 horse-power of 
engines, two 150-kw. generators, motors and appurtenances. 
The plant, which will be erected on a site of 84 acres located 
on the Hackensack River and the Susquehanna, Northern 
and West Shore railroads, will consist of 12 buildings of steel 
frame and brick construction, part metal sash and wire 
glass, with reinforced concrete floors and roofs. The main 
buildings will be connected so as to form one large group, 
the storage buildings being separate from the main struc- 
tures. The printing building will be 50 x 200 feet, one 
story; box shop, 50 x 200 feet, one story; potash building, 
60 x 200 feet, two stories; soap powder building, 60 x 127 
feet, part two and part three stories; soap building, 150 x 
200 feet, part one and part two stories; kettle building, 50 
x 200 feet, four stories; glycerine and caustic building, 60 
x 200 feet, three stories; power house, 76 x 164 feet, two 
stories; storehouse, 110 x 250 feet, one story, tallow stor- 
age building, 120 x 120 feet, two stories; soda ash storage 
building, 50 x 120 feet, one story, and rosin storage building, 
50 x 140 feet, part one and part two stories. Included in 
the power house will be the machine shop 38 x 78 feet. The 
plant will be modern in every respect, the machinery being 
electrically driven, and the general arrangement such as to 
provide for the economic handling of goods. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to start work of construction as soon as 
the weather will permit so as to get the plant in operation 
by early fall if possible. No contracts have as yet been 
awarded, but the piles for supporting the buildings have been 
driven. The construction and installation of the plant will 
be under the supervision of C. W. Aiken, engineer of the 
company, who prepared the plans. 


The Pittsburgh Filtration Plant. 
On Wednesday, March 8, bids will be opened by the 


Bureau of Filtration, Department of Public Works, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the construction of a sand filtration plant, 
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the cost of which will be approximately $5,000,000. A con- 
siderable quantity of mechanical apparatus will be required. 
The work is divided into ten contracts, the specifications for 
each being issued in a separate pamphlet. The first three 
contracts consist almost entirely of excavating and concrete 
work, including no machinery, but about 1700 tons of riveted 
steel pipe and about 1500 tons of cast iron pipe and specials. 
Contract No. 4 contains four centrifugal pumps, each having 
a capacity of 35,000,000 gallons per day of 24 hours. There 
are also included in this contract four condensing pumping 
engines, each having a capacity of 35,000,000 gallons in 24 
hours, and four condensers and air pumps, each condenser 
being capable of maintaining a vacuum of at least 27 inches. 
The cooling water is to be furnished by a circulating pump 
having a capacity of about 4000 gallons per minute. Con- 
tract No. 5 calls for eight water tube boilers, each being 
equipped with mechanical stokers, and two fuel economizers. 
Contract No. 6 calls for two 5,000,000-gallon wash water 
pumps, one 3,000,000-gallon wash water pump, three direct 
current generating sets, one motor driven are light generator, 
nine miscellaneous small pumps, one switchboard, one elec- 
tric traveling crane, one 24-inch engine lathe, one 12-inch 
engine lathe, one 10-inch speed lathe, one 10-inch pipe ma- 
chine, one 25-inch upright drill press, one 24-inch shaper and 
all the necessary shafting, pulleys, &e. Contracts Nos. 7 
and 8 include principally excavation and concrete work, 
contract No. 8, however, having 180 tons of riveted steel 
pipe and 130 tons of cast iron pipe and specials. Contract 
No. 9 calls for two self contained condensing and pumping 
engines of the vertical compound condensing crank and fly 
wheel high duty type, each of sufficient capacity to pump 
15,000,000 gallons in 24 hours; three water tube boilers 
equipped with stokers, and coal handling machinery, flues and 
piping and other boiler plant accessories. In contract No. 
10 there is included 105 tons of cast iron pipe and specials. 
Morris Knowles, chief engineer, Bureau of Filtration, is in 
charge of the work. 


Important Machinery Requirements, 


Of the many projects which will necessitate the pur- 
chase of considerable new machinery and which have been 
under way for some time that of the Detroit Southern Rail- 
road Company has progressed to the point where machinery 
merchants can look for some fair sized orders. It is quite 
likely that the company will purchase a number of new 
machines for the locomotive department of its proposed new 
shops, but as the present mill is very well equipped it is 
not anticipated that much new machinery will be installed 
in that department. New boilers and engines, however, 
will be installed in the power house to supply all depart- 
ments. The Detroit Southern Railroad Company has se- 
lected a sight at Jackson, Ohio, upon which it will erect 
its proposed new shops as soon as the weather will permit. 
The principal buildings will include a machine shop, 110 x 
200 feet; boiler shop, 75 x 100 feet; blacksmith shop, 60 x 
80 feet: mill building, 75 x 145 feet; passenger car paint 
shop, 50 x 200 feet; freight car repair shop, 70 x 225 feet; 
storehouse, 50 x 100 feet; storeroom and office building, 40 x 
100 feet; oilhouse, 20 x 50 feet, and a roundhouse, 84 feet 
deep, which will contain 18 stalls. The construction of the 
new plant will be in charge of J. C. Homer, superintendent 
of motive power and equipment, with offices at Springfield, 
Ohio. 

The’ Bogert-Carlough Company, Paterson, N. J., is to 
erect a new bridge and structural iron shop, 50 x 100 feet, 
with a blacksmith’s shop attached. Work on the new build- 
ing will be commenced as soon as the weather conditions 
become favorable for building operations. 

Owing to the greatly increased business of the Delphos 
Can Company, Delphos, Ohio, H. L. Lielach is now in the 
East purchasing machinery, which, when installed, will 
more than double the present capacity for its well-known 
line of Delphos oil cans. 

The United States Hoe & Tool Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, which was recently organized with a capital stock of 
$150,000, and concerning which a more complete descrip- 
tion appears in another column of this issue, informs us 
that it ‘is in the market for the entire equipment, such as 
presses, hammers, lathes, &c., for its new plant. The com- 
pany has about decided upon its power equipment, but other- 
wise no arrangements have as yet been made for the pur- 
chase of machinery. BEB. A. Cole is president and treasurer, 
J. W. Kaufman, vice-president; T. F. Connors, secretary ; 
B. F. Hadley, general sales agent, and G. 8S. Clow, super- 
intendent of manufacture. 

We are informed that the Carlisle Body & Gear Com- 
pany, Carlisle, Pa., will want a complete equipment of ma- 
chinery such as is used in the building of bodies and gears 
for installation in its new plant, which will be erected to 
replace the buildings recently destroyed by fire. 

Equipment in the way of special tools will soon be pur- 
chased by the Brantley Mfg. Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
for installation in its new plant, which is being constructed 
for the manufacture of the Brantley alternating steel gin 
brushes, cotton ginning and cotton seed machinery. Owing 
to the extremely bad weather the company has been very 
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much delayed in the erection of its plant, but as soon as 
conditions become favorable work of construction will go 
on, and as soon as this is well under way specifications will 
be prepared for the new machinery that it will require. 

For the new factory which is to be erected by Anton 
Larsen at Southern Boulevard and Brook avenue, New 
York, there will be required considerable new equipment, in- 
cluding two 100 horse-power boilers, one 100 horse-power 
engine, shafting, hangers, belting, steam heating apparatus 
and various wood working machines, such as band rip saw, 
double tenoner, dowel boring machine, 48-inch sander, &c. 
Mr. Larsen took out a permit last week for the erection of 
the new building, in which he will manufacture dumbwaiters, 
elevators and refrigerators. His office is at 133d street and 
Brown place. 

An engine lathe, planers and other tools will be required 
by the Clarksdale Machinery & Supply Mfg. Company, 
Clarksdale, Miss., which was recently organized with a 
capital stock of $10,000 to do general repair work on all 
kinds of machinery and to handle mill supplies, steam and 
gas fittings and fixtures and electrical and plumbing goods 
in addition to the manufacture of specialties. The com- 
pany will erect a new brick building, 50 x 100 feet and two 
stories high, the contract for which has been let. The in- 
corporators are Henry J. Davis, S. L. Dodds, J. H. Johnson, 
G. G. Wade, W. T. Allen, J. C. Rainier, A. J. Moseley, 
Randolph Gage, W. S. Campbell, T. H. McKenzie, Earl 
Brener and others. 

One of the largest development projects in which Ameri- 
can capital is interested and which is likely to be the source 
of some nice machinery orders is that of the United States 
& Nicaragua Company in the Central American republics. 
The company plans to spend several million dollars in min- 
ing, railroad, steamboat and other enterprises, of which about 
$800,000 has already been expended at Port Dietrick, which 
is at the mouth of the Uoco River. At that point the com- 
pany has established docks, saw mills, planing mills and 
machine shops. Among those interested are Thomas B. 
Riter of the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh; M. K. 
Salsbury, president Midland Coal Company, Pittsburgh; 
Chas. H. Myers, president Pennsylvania Shovel Company 
and the Ames Tool & Shovel Company, and William M. Rees 
of James Rees & Sons Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. Thomas 
B. Riter, who is president of the company, is located at 39 
Cortlandt street, New York. 

Considerable flour mill machinery will be required by the 
New York City Milling Company, Produce Exchange, New 
York, for equipping its new mill, 100 x 132 feet, which is to 
replace the one that was burned several months ago. No 
contracts for the machinery have been let, and the company 
has not yet fully decided just what equipment it will install. 
The power plant equipment, including engines and boilers 
and other transmission machinery, was not damaged in the 
fire, so the company will not require any new apparatus in 
that line. 

Work will be started very soon upon the erection of the 
new plant of the Central Iron Works, Syracuse, N. Y., which 
is to replace the buildings destroyed by fire some months 
ago. ‘The main foundry building will be 125 x 235 feet, in 
which will be installed two cupolas of 50 tons capacity each, 
and there will be a central bay, 50 x 235 feet, which will 
be served throughout by an electric traveling crane of 20 tons 
capacity. There will also be side bays, 40 x 235 feet, which 
will be used for the lighter work and which will be served 
by jib cranes. Located about midway in the main structure 
is to be a two-story brick building, 40 x 100 feet, which will 
contain the cupolas. The core department and oven will be 
in a two-story building, 50 x 100 feet, and the patent storage 
vaults will be in a building 35 x 100 feet, the second floor 
of which will be fitted up as the general offices. In the rear 


of this building will be an L, with a floor space of 3000: 


square feet, which will be used as the japanning depart- 
ment. Adjacent to the buildings is to be constructed the 
power plant, which will be equipped with 200 horse-power 
of engines and boilers, with room for future increase. Spe- 
cial equipment will be installed for the manufacture of cast 
iron columns, in addition to which the company does a gen- 
eral engineering business, embracing foundry machine and 
pattern work. A great deal of time has been spent in planning 
and arranging the buildings so as to produce work with 
the greatest economy. The owners of the works are C. I. 
Markham, who has charge of sales department: Wm. H. 
Brown, manufacturing, and E, R. Markham, finance. 

The A. D. Granger Company, contracting engineer, New 
York and Philadelphia, announces the opening of a Pitts- 
burgh office in the Bessemer Building, which will be under 
the management of E. W. Bentley. 


Reguest for Catalogues.—Root, Neal & Co., 178 Main 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., dealers in conveying, elevating and 
power transmission machinery, air compressors, pumping 
and special machinery, &c., are to open offices and show- 
rooms at Main street and Terrace, and desire to receive 
catalogues from manufacturers of all kinds of machinery 
which they handle. 
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The Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 15, 1905. 


Conditions have changed but little in the Philadelphia 
market during the past week, and careful inquiry has failed 
to bring out any development of more than minor impor- 
tance. Weather conditions remain unfavorabie, and much 
of the inactivity is attributed to that cause. Building opera- 
tions and outside work in general are at a standstill, and will 
continue se until the weather permits of active work. A 
great amount of business depends on this work so that pur- 
chasing on this account will likely be deferred until later 
in the spring. Manufacturers have not, as a rule, taken on 
much new business, but they are comfortably busy. Not 
crowded in their present plant capacity, but enough work is 
on hand to have more than filled their plants before the ex- 
pansion in capacities which took place in 90 per cent. of the 
manufacturing plants hereabouts during 1902-1903. The 
ability to absorb a great deal more work does not seem to 
enter into the question with some manufacturers, who, un- 
less every wheel is turning at its maximum capacity claim 
to be only fairly busy. Several tool builders in this vicinity 
will make record outputs during the present month, and, un- 
less all signs fail, also have good prospects of business ahead. 

Some little business for export was placed here during the 
week; some large portable electric drills for Japanese ac- 
count have been taken by a local concern, while orders for 
knitting machinery of various classes have also been placed 
with local manufacturers for Japanese parties. On the 
whole, however, the export demand has not been important. 

Foundries, both iron and steel, are becoming more active, 
while merchant iron mills, plate and structural stee] mills 
are booking good tonnage of materials. 


Machinery Notes. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works have taken orders dur- 
ing the past week for 40 engines for the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway Company. This is one of the largest 
locomotive orders which has been placed by the latter com- 
pany for several years, and includes 26 heavy freight, 4 
passenger and 10 switching engines. Deliveries of these, it 
is said, must be made by July. The Lake Superior & 
Ishpeming Railway has placed an order with the Baldwins 
for several engines, as have also several industrial concerns. 
Business conditions are reported by the Baldwin Works 
to be quite satisfactory, inquiries are good and nearly all 
the departments are now being operated on full time. 

Thos. H. Dallett & Co., Incorporated, advise us that 
conditions have materially improved with them. Orders 
and inquiries for pneumatic tools have increased, while 
there has been considerably more business in their lines of 
portable and special tools. A recent order was for eight 
large size electric portable drills for export. The outlook 
for the future is considered by them as being quite favorable. 

The Royersford Foundry & Machine Company, Royers- 
ford, Pa., has shipped one of its No. 3 punches and shears to 
parties in New York, and has two of the same size to go 
forward at an early date. The company reports a good 
demand for its new line of power transmission machinery 
and is fairly busy in the foundry department. Inquiries 
for punches and shears, it says, are good, and it looks for- 
ward to considerable business during the early spring. 

Scott & Williams, manufacturers of textile machinery, 
have received orders for a number of knitting machines for 
export to Japan. This is understood to be a trial order, fur- 
ther business being dependent on their satisfactory perform- 
ance of the work for which they are intended. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, in view of ex- 
tending its power house at Thirty-third and Market streets, 
has recently purchased three adjoining properties at a nom- 
inal sum; the dimensions of the property purchased aggre- 
gate 48 x 97 feet. 

The Hess & Bright Mfg. Company, maker of ball bear- 
ings, whose office was formerly located in the Pennsylvania 
Building, has removed to a manufacturing building, 245 and 
247 North Broad street, where in addition to maintaining the 
office and warerooms, the company will engage in the manu- 
facture of ball bearings, several floors of the building being 
used for this work. Several small tools for general work 
have been purchased, but a number of special tools incident 
to this class of work are still to be ordered. 

Schaum & Uhlinger, Second and Glenwood avenues, will 
make a one-story and basement brick addition, 88 x 170 
feet, to their foundry plant. Bids are now being received for 
the work of erection. The addition will be used largely as 
molding floor space. 

The Ideal Steel Vehicle Wheel Company has been organ- 
ized in this city to manufacture under patent rights a pressed 
steel wheel for all vehicle purposes. A plant has been lo- 
cated at 318-320 North Twenty-second street and machinery 
installed to manufacture the size wheel usually used on 
carriages. The hub and spokes of this wheel are pressed 
steel shapes, while is the felloe is rolled steel. The company 
will shortly be ready to install machinery and equipment 
for manufacturing these wheels in all sizes and weights. *‘ 

Dodge & Day have signed contracts to install an electric 
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power plant for a nearby suburban town. A 100-kw. gen- 
erator, motor and complete lighting equipment will be in- 
stalled. They will also completely rearrange a manufactur- 
ing building for Baltimore, Md., parties, furnishing addi- 
tional power plant, .&c. Not much machinery will be re- 
quired for the latter work. Specifications in both the above 
operations, however, will go to the trade at an early date. 

Richland, Ga., is preparing to introduce a system of 
municipal water works, and the committee having this in 
charge would be pleased to receive catalogues and quotations 
on tanks, water towers, pipe, &c. E. I. Carter is chairman 
of the committee. 


Cincinnati Machinery Market. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 14, 1905. 


There have been no startling developments in machine 
tool circles during the past week. Trade has assumed fairly 
normal conditions, and, while not nearly as active as it was 
thought it would be at this season of the year, is moving 
along in easy channels. The largest factor in the market 
at the present time is unquestionably that of foreign demand, 
which is about double what it was a year since. Several 
manufacturers of lathes are very busy endeavoring to com- 
plete the unfilled orders from this source, the time limit 
being near expiration. It is presumed that when the extreme 
weather permits the renewal of hostilities in the Far Bast 
still further demands will be made from the countries 
most directly interested. Structural men at this time would 
be. very actively engaged were it not for the weather, which 
has tied up all improvements for the time being. 

For several years past there has been a movement on 
foot to have the Government locate locks and movable dams 
along the Ohio River to protect the shipping interests of this 
section by keeping open the great water way during the 
summer season, when it is almost impossible for boats to 
run. The first and only complete survey from Pittsburgh 
to the mouth of the Big Miami River has been made and 
the location fixed for 37 locks and movable dams. Dam 
No. 37 is at Cullom’s riffle, 10 miles below the city. The 
site has been surveyed, drill test holes made and all the 
necessary land acquired. Plans for lock and dam have 
been completed and approved and the award of contract 
for the work has been let. A temporary office building has 
been erected and active work of construction will start at 
an early date. When completed a magnificent harbor, 25 
miles in length, will be afforded the city of Cincinnati, 
thereby facilitating the transportation of the immense 
tonnage of coal that is annually brought to the city, and 
which will add greatly to the advantages of all her manu- 
facturing industries. The Government has appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the prosecution of the work. 

The new city water plant that is now being erected on 
Eastern avenue at a cost of several million dollars is not 
progressing as rapidly as desired. In his monthly report 
Acting Chief Engineer Benzenberg calls attention to the 
fact that a depression of two thousandths of a foot in the 
deck of the pump pit caisson has been discovered, due to the 
weight of about 300 tons of engine castings placed upon it. 
The four large pumping engines with which the plant is to 
be equipped are to rest upon this deck, which must be abso- 
lutely stationary. When this caisson was first put in it was 
sunk to within 45 feet of bed rock foundation, which at the 
time was deemed sufficient for all practical purposes. This 
has since proven to have been incorrect, as the upward 
pressure of the water around the outside of the caisson has 
caused the center to bulge 4 inches out of line. This was 
later reduced to two thousandths of a foot by placing 5000 
tons of iron and about 7000 tons of water upon it. The 
Commissioners have decided to advertise for about 13,000 
tons of cast iron pipe and also special castings for the 
coagulating basins, filters and clear water reservoirs. Bids 
to be opened March 17 next. 

The Fairbanks Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
has amended its charter and will now manufacture castings 
in addition to its line of tools. 

The Vulcan Iron Works Company, Toledo, Ohio, has ap- 
pointed Edward L. Byron general manager of the plant. Mr. 
Byron has been with the company for the past 20 years and 
his promotion is the reward of faithful and competent 
services rendered. 

Mayor J. W. Savage and other business men of Ludlow, 
Ky., have purchased the plant of the late Julius Schmidt. 
The plant will be known as the uudlow Mfg. Company and 
the capacity will be largely increased at an early date. The 
company will make a specialty of the manufacture of tin- 
ware for railroads and factories. 


———3--o_____—__ 


The Lllinois Steel Company is to spend about $1,500,000 
for the erection of a new ore handling plant at the South 
Chicago works to take care of the unloading of the ore 
for the different furnaces in the Chicago district. The 
Hoover & Mason type has been adopted. 
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New England Machinery Market. 
Worcester, Mass., February 14, 1905. 


The past week has shown a slight let up in the demand 

machinery. The Boston dealers have felt this, and 

have some of the machine tool builders, though the con- 
tion is by no means universal, and in no instance has 
iused discouragement. It has been one of those periods 
vhich are apt to break into the midst of a time of renewing 
rosperity. The same thing is true of other lines of the 
netal industry, though it is not at all general. The lull 
ppears to break out in spots. Manufacturers who have cus- 
ymers in the South are complaining a little that something, 
robably the cotton situation, has caused a diminution of 

‘lers from that section. On the other hand, the Far West 

buying generously. The situation in the Far Northwest 

noteworthy, according to buyers from that section, who 
port that the past year was one of almos¢ unparalleled 
rosperity, because of excellent crops and business conditions 
venerally, although the lumber business had been a little 
overdone and with consequent tendency to stagnation. This 
condition is now brightening, however. Few announcements 
of hinting at large machinery orders have been made since 
last week, 
seaudry & Co., Boston, Mass., builders of power ham- 
mers, report their foreign business to be exceptionally good, 
in addition to domestic orders. Machines have been sent or 
are on the books for various parts of Continental Europe, and 
two hammers have been shipped to Honolulu. Recent do- 
mestic orders are two machines for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for the Philadelphia shops; one for the Scranton 
Railroad, for its Scranton shops, and another for the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 

The Warren Steam Pump Company, Warren, Mass., has 
received the order for the complete outfit of pumps for Com- 
modore Peary’s new Arctic steamer now fitting at Portland, 
Me. The order includes the boiler feeds, circulating pumps, 
condensing and distilling apparatus. The Warren Company 
has elected the following board of officers for the ensuing 
year: Directors, Wilson H. Fairbanks, Warren; George W. 
Wells and Channing Wells, Southbridge; Edwin A. Carter, 
Springfield; John G. Leach, Frank F. Phinney and Louis 
A. Gendron, Warren. Frank F. Phinney was elected treas- 
urer and Fred C. Barlow clerk. 

P. Blaisdell & Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturers of 
lathes, have been running 13 hours a day for the past six 
weeks on a rush order from England, which was the largest 
in the firm’s history. The shops have now returned to a 
regular ten-hour basis, with a full force of men at work. 

The Blanchard Machine Company, Boston, Mass., whose 
shop was destroyed by fire early in the winter, has begun the 
erection of a new shop at 64 State street, Cambridge, Mass. 
The building will be 60 x 100 feet and one story, and will 
provide considerably larger quarters than those in the Har- 
court Studio Building, which suffered from the fire. The 
company builds air compressors. The machinery in the old 
shop was practically ruined by heat and water. 





Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 14, 1905. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until March 14 for the follow- 
ing machine tools for the Portsmouth, New York, League 
Island and Norfolk navy yards and the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis: 

Schedule 83B. Concrete mixer, hoisting engines, derricks, 
pile drivers, &c. 

Schedule 84. Rod machine, wood lathe, mortiser, rip saw 
table, motor drive outfit for pipe threading machine. 

Schedule 85. Gap lathe. 

Schedule 76. Rotary melting, furnace outfit. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until March 14 for a quantity 
of supplies for the Mare Island and Puget Sound navy 
yards, including knife grinding machine, tapping and drill- 
ing machine, surface planing machine, electric apparatus, 
&e, 

The contract for the construction of the 100-ton shears 
at the League Island Navy Yard has been awarded to the 
R. J. Packard Company, New York, at its bid of $15,744. 

It is reported that the Chamber of Commerce of Nice, 
France, has been authorized to get estimates for the erection 
of electric cranes and other machinery for the proposed im- 
provements at that port. 

The following awards have been made for machine tools 
for the Eastern navy yards, bids for which were opened 
January 17: 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 1, one 
single head horizontal bolt threading and nut tapping ma- 
chine, $3839; class 38, one power hack saw, $55; class 6, one 
slotting machine, $895; class 8, one upright drill press, $60; 
class 17, one electrically driven dry emery grinder, $250; 
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class 18, one medium weight motor driven automatic knife 
grinder, $400; class 25, one motor drive outfit for Morgan 
punching and shearing machine, $550; class 26, two motor 
drive outfits for combined punching and shearing machine, 
$810; class 3, one motor drive outfit for Niles plate straight- 
ening rolls, $675; class 33, one 12-inch by 5-foot toolroom 
lathe, $425; class 34, one 14-inch by 6-foot back geared 
engine lathe, $365; class 36, one motor driven polishing and 
buffing lathe, $431; class 37, one double punch and shear, 
$622. : 

Baird Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., class 2, one 
vertical drill press, $335; one 800-pound single 
frame steel hammer, $815. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., class 4, 12 forges, 
one blower and one exhauster, $5079.80. 

Fairbanks Company, New York, class 5, one improved 
patent engine lathe, $736.50; class 7, one Cincinnati metal 
planer, $930; class 13, one lathe, $413.50; class 19, one 
single emery grinder, $274. 

S. M. Price Machinery Company, Norfolk, Va., class 10, 
one back geared crank shaper, $310. 

Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va., class 16, one 
automatic planer and knife grinder, $170.50. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, class 21, one molding ma- 
chine, $1200. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Company, 
class 22, one flat turret lathe, $1260. 

Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, 
straight side fly wheel power press, $500. 

Gas Engine & Power Company and Chas. L. Seabury & 
Co., Consolidated, Morris Heights, N. Y., class 24, one 
light draft power launch, $2475. 

Geo. A. Ohl & Co., Newark, N. J., class 27, one motor 
drive outfit for Ohl multiple punch, $350; class 28, one motor 
drive outfit for Ohl wide crimping machine, $140; class 29, 
one motor drive outfit for Ohl rotary shear, $347; class 30, 
one motor drive outfit for Ohl power press, $374. 

J. J. McCabe, New York, class 35, one 16-inch by 8-foot 
back geared engine lathe, $475. 

Class 38, one combination bench and slitting shear, will 
be purchased in open market, and class 39, one motor drill 
press, has been canceled. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for the 
Eastern navy yards, bids for which were opened January 10: 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
class 1, five induction motors, $3003.30. 

Southern Electric Company, Baltimore, 
portable electric hand drill, $231.89. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., class 31, one 
forge equipment, $255.80. 

R. W. Geldart, New York, class 51, one road roller and 
24 drag scrapers, $308. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 65, 
one 5 horse-power direct current motor, $227. 

Montgomery & Co., New York, class 150, spur gear cut- 
ters, $225.32. 

Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., class 164, 
three Hercules shears, $56.70; class 213, one horizontal 
Blake pump, $86.35. 

Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York, class 169, one 
vertical wrecking pump, $185; class 214, two vertical duplex 
steam pumps, $100. 

M. T. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y., class 215, two vertical 
featherweight air pumps, $2380. 

Class 166, one worm wheel complete; class 167, one core 
machine, and class 168, two blast forges, will be purchased 
in open market. 

Under bids opened January 24 for supplies for the East- 
ern navy yards the Garvin Machine Company, New York, 
was awarded class 9, one combination radial drill, $430; 
Burke Electric Company, Erie, Pa., class 141, four electric 
motors, $2986, and class 142, electric motors with controlling 
panels and spare parts, $4495.05. 

The following bids were opened February 7 for machine 
tools for the Eastern navy yards: 

Bidder 2. Atlantic Works, Philadelphia. 3. Aumen Ma- 
chinery & Supply Company, Baltimore, Md. 4. American 
Wood Working Machinery Company, New York. 10. Ames 
Iron Works, Boston, Mass. 15. American Ship Windlass 
Company, Providence, R. I. 26. George F. Blake Mfg. Com- 
pany, New York. 27. Brass Founders’ Supply Company, 
Newark, N. J. 28. Bentel & Margedant Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 29. Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, 
Pa. 35. A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, New York. 
38. Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J. 56. Dixie Mfg. 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 58. Drew Machinery Agency, 
Manchester, N. H. 64. Electric Launch Company, Bayonne 
City, N. J. 67. Joseph Edwards & Co., New York. 70. Fair- 
banks Company, New York. 74. Fox Machine Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 77. A. D. Granger Company, New 
York. 80. Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 83. John 
Greig, New York. 85. General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 86. Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 92. Hendy Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 93. 
Hartman Company, Philadelphia. 97. Holtzer-Cabot Elec- 
tric Company, Brookline, Mass. 99. Hyde Windlass Com- 
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pany, Bath, Maine. 108. Kenworthy Engineering & Con- 
struction Company, Waterbury, Conn. 118. Lidgerwood 
Mfg. Company, New York. 126. Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York. 137. Motley, Green & Co., New York. 
139. New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, New York. 
141. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 146. Mitts 
& Merrill, Saginaw, Mich. 149. Newport Engineering 
Works, Newport, R. I. 154. Geo. A. Ohl & Co., Incor- 
porated, Newark, N. J. 167. George Plase, New York. 
170. R. G. Packard Company, New York. 172. Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 182. H. A. Rogers 
Company, New York. 186. Rockwell Engineering Company, 
New York. 193. Southern Electric Company, Baltimore, 
Md. 195. Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va. 199, 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Company, New York. 207. H. 
B. Smith Machine Company, Smithville, N. J. 210. Scully 
Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, Ill. 213. Springfield Mfg. 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 215. Seneca Falls Mfg. Com- 
pany, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 223. Vermilye & Power, New 
York. 225. Wiliamson Bros. Company, Philadelphia. 226. 
Henry R. Worthington, New York. 229. B. D. Whitney & 
Son, Winchester, Mass. 239. Wilmarth & Morman Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 241. Erie Mfg. & Supply Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa. 244. Phenix Iron Works Company, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 248. Allington & Curtis Mfg. Company, Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Schedule 44, 

Class 1. One single surface planer—Bidder 4, $525; 28, 
$450 ; 74, $236; 141, $488 and $533; 153, $495; 167, $585; 
229, $508 and $556. 

Class 2. One combination tool grinder—No bids. 

Class 3. One double emery wheel grinder—Bidder 2, 
$40; 4, $55; 70, $26.69; 74, $42; 141, $42; 195, $29.95; 
213, $25 and $30; 239, $50. 

Class 4. One wood trimmer—Bidder 58, $72 and $98; 
74, $68; 126, $77; 141, $75; 153, $79. 

Class 5. One single end tenoning machine—Bidder 2, 
$207; 4, $250; 28, $200; 58, $195; 167, $239; 207, $220 
and $237.50. 

Class 6. One single sliding head drill—Bidder 70, $140; 
126, $165; 141, $160; 195, $164. 

Class 7. One 16 x 10 inch engine lathe—Bidder 8, 
$573.07; 70, $3877 and $355; 126, $500; 141, $486; 215, 
$425.50. 

Class 8. One 12-inch centrifugal pump—Bidder 67, $730; 
86, $495; 170, $1950; 223, $449.50; 226, $875. 

Class 9. One 60 horse-power portable water bottom loco- 
motive boiler—Bidder 10, $630; 77, $681.58 and $716.58; 
86, $750; 195, $1177; 244, $736. 

Class 10. One 100 horse-power simple self oiling engine— 
Bidder 10, $1205; 77, $1327.50; 241, $1150; 244, $1450. 

Class 11. One 6 horse-power swinging engine complete— 
Bidder 67, $485; 118, $367; 195, $449.50. 

Class 12. One 100 horse-power heater, feed water, com- 
plete—Bidder 58, $99; 86, $90; 126, $112; 195, $115; 223, 
$110; 226, $91.50; 241, $125; 244, $140. 

Class 13. One cast iron suction shoe for suction dredger, 
two steel side booms and one steel suction frame complete— 
Bidder 67, informal, part of class; 189, $2180. 


Schedule 45, 


Class 14. One 14 inch x 10 foot engine lathe—Bidder 3, 
$829.43; 92, $745; 126, $735; 141, $689. 

Class 15. One 11 inch x 4 feet speed lathe—Bidder 3, 
$47.38 ; 126, $70; 141, $68. 

. Class 16. One metal planing machine, motor driven—Bid- 
der 3, $961.44; 126, $975; 141, $890; 165, $875. 

Class 17. One universal milling machine, motor driven— 
Bidder 92, $825; 126, $860; 141, $850. 

Class 18. One 16-inch back geared crank shaper, motor 
driven—Bidder 3, 545.38; 80, $625 and $637; 126, $650; 
141, $574. 

Class 19. One 25-inch upright drill, motor driven—Bid- 
der 3, $361.70; 126, $390; 141, $848 and $315. 

Class 20. One sensitive drill, motor driven—Bidder 126, 
$100 ; 141, $101. 

Class 21. One cutter and reamer grinder—Bidder 58, 
$133.50 ; 126, $80; 141, $90. 

Class 22. One emery grinding machine—Bidder 126, $40; 
141, $42. 

Class 23. One twist drill wet grinder, motor driven—Bid- 
der 126, $153; 141, $119; 239, $200. 

Class 24. One grindstrone frame—Bidder 126, $60. 

Class 25. One auxiliary line shaft, also motor drive— 
Bidder 85, $187. 





Schedule 46, 

Class 26. One motor drive outfit for Ohl sheet metal 
press—Bidder 141, $400; 154, $285. 

Class 27. One motor drive outfit for Ohl triple back 
geared power roll—Bidder 141, $450; 154, $225. 

Class 28. One motor drive outfit for Ohl squaring shear 
—Bidder 154, $395. 

Class 29. One motor drive outfit for No. 4 B. C. & B. 
pipe threading and cutting machine—Bidder 141, $475. 

Class 30. One single surface planer—Bidder 28! $520; 
167, $585; 198, $535 and $595. 

Class 31. One keyseating machine of 19-inch stroke, 
motor driven—Bidder 141, $840; 146, $808. 
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Class 32. One °4 inch one-spindle geared vertical drilling 
machine, electrically driven—Bidder 141, $269. 

Class 33. One engine lathe, motor driven—Bidder 
$930.40 ; 86, $780; 92, $885 and $920; 126, $874; 141, $7% 

Class 34. One 3 x 36 flat turret lathe—Bidder 172, 
$2048 ; 249, $1430. 

Class 35. One band sprue saw—Bidder 27, $65.50; 126 
$60; 141, $62.75. 

Class 36. Three power pipe cutting and threading ma- 
chines—Bidder 58, ——-; —, $188; 938, $282; 126, $369; 
141, $354. 

Class 37. One two horse-power electric motor grinder— 
Bidder 88, $248; 97, $220; 126, $340; 141, $280. 

Class 38. One steam driven hoisting engine—Bidder 15 
$1320; 99, $1450; 118, $712; 187, $1100; 223, $1199; 225, 
$2350. 

Class 39. One oil fired plate heating furnace—Bidder 
108, $3001.93 ; 186, $3080. 

Class 40. One horizontal mining pump—Bidder 26, $144; 
35, $205; 58, $164. 

Class 41. Two electric launch equipments complete—Bid- 
der 64, $6974; 97, $7630. 

Class 42. Two dust collecting systems complete—Bidder 
56, $4473 ; 199, $3570 and $3470; 248, $2812. 


Schedule 47. 


Class 43. One motor driven pipe eutting and threading 
machine—Bidder 58, $1210; 12v, $1075; 141, $899. 

Class 44, One machine for expanding and flanging pipes 
of all classes—Bidder 210, $3565. 

Class 45. One copper pipe bender—Bidder 38, $1080; 
70, $929; 126, $980; 141, $923; 182, $926. 

Class 46. One 125-ton hydraulic furnace jack—Bidder 
58, $264; 70, $244.45; 126, $248; 141, $243; 182, $243.55. 

Class 47. One 250-ton forcing press—Bidder 38, $540; 
58, $678; 70, $636; 126, $640; 141, $633; 182, $633.60. 

Class 48. One 125-ton bar straightening press—Bidder 
88, $580; 70, $587; 126, $590; 141, $588; 182, $584.70. 

Class 49. One bushing press—Bidder 38, $390; 58, 
$370 ; 70, $3841.50; 126, $345; 141, $343; 182, $341. 

Class 50. One suspended platform type hydraulic accu- 
mulator—Bidder 29, $3710 and $2960; 38, $1565 and $1266; 
58, $2045; 70, $1710; 126, $1735; 141, $1698; 182, $1706. 


——-o-+e—-— 


Labor Notes. 


Proceedings at Tuscaloosa, Ala., culminated February 
4 in the filing of suits against the United Mine Workers’ 
organization for $147,000. Twenty-one suits have been 
filed and each is for $7000 damages. The plaintiffs al- 
lege that they were forced out of employment by the 
United Mine Workers’ organization, turned out of their 
homes and deprived of the right to support themselves 
and their families. The plaintiffs are nonunion men 
and were not allowed to work in the mines by the union, 
which they refused to join. Lawyers of experience in 
labor matters say that the question presented has never 
been brought up in its present form and that there is no 
doubt that the organization is liable in damages if the 
facts complained of are true. 





At a meeting of representatives of a number of 
Amalgamated Association lodges in the Wheeling district, 
held February 11, it was decided that the rule limiting 
the output per turn to 6300 pounds would be observed in 
all the mills and that the men out on strike pending set- 
tlement of this point would return to work at once. This 
decision affects several tin plate plants in the Wheeling 
district, among these the plant of the Whitaker-Glessner 
Company, which shut down some time ago because the 
men refused to submit to the violation of the rule regard 
ing limit of output, which the company insisted was neces 
sary to meet the competition of other mills in which the 
rule was not enforced. It is said that at all the tin plat: 
plants in the Wheeling district controlled by the Ama! 
gamated Association, among these being the La Belle and 
Laughlin works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com 
pany, the limit of output will hereafter be rigidly ob 
served. 


Subordinate lodges of the Amalgamated Associatio! 
were sent a circular last week by John Williams, secr‘ 
tary, instructing them to send to the National Lod¢g 
offices all proposed changes in the scale of prices or mod 
fications in the laws of the organization so that they m4 
be incorporated in the programme of business for the us 
of the delegates attending the next convention, which w! 
open in Detroit May 2. 

~~ 


The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, recent): 
made a record that is probably without parallel in fillix 
an order for a complete steel building. On February 
the large power plant of the Mexican Light & Power Co! 
pany of the City of Mexico was burned. On February 
the Riter-Conley Company received a telegram giving t! 
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size of the building, 50 feet wide, 200 feet long and 40 feet 
high, and ordering a new steel frame building manufac- 
tured and shipped at once. The design was completed, and 
the steel work necessary was gathered from the various 
Pittsburgh mills. This was assembled, marked, punched 

id riveted, and the entire building, with hoisting en- 
vines and tools necessary for its erection, was loaded on 
-ix cars and was on its way to Mexico February 11. 
Preceding the shipment a crew of skilled Pittsburgh 
structural iron workers was sent to the City of Mexico to 
prepare the location, clear it of the débris and have every- 
thing ready for the erection of the new material upon its 
rrival. 

——__~-+@_____— 


Arizona Copper Developments. 


The Calumet & Arizona Interests. 

DuLutH, MINN, February 11, 1905.—It is now about 
four years since the organization of the Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Company, with its property at Bisbee, Ariz. 
It commenced the payment of dividends in December, 
1908, and has made up to this time five quarterly dis- 
bursements, amounting to $1,700,000. Subsequent to the 
organization of the original company Messrs. Cole, Hoat- 
son, Congdon, Jener and their associates took up other 
lands and successively organized development companies 
for proving tracts of adjacent lands, beginning with the 
Calumet & Pittsburgh, and following with Lake Superior 
& Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh & Duluth and Junction. All 
these are in a forward stage of development; indeed, all 
are now on the edge of very important changes, for all 
have large shafts that are nearly ready to begin produc- 
ing copper on a considerable scale. It is known to the 
management that all the properties are of high value and 
tremendous possibilities. With four new shafts, two of 
them larger than anything else in the Southwest, with 
one exception, one of these four having already blocked 
out what are evidently very large bodies of high grade 
ore, and with a fifth new shaft on the property of the 
original Calumet & Arizona showing as fine a mine as 
that from which the entire production of the company has 
yet come, the question of reduction capacity has been 
uppermost. The Calumet & Arizona has been adding to 
its smelting plant two large furnaces with sufficient 
converter capacity, and these will all be ready to blow in 
during the coming few months. They will double the 
production of the mine, while leaving one furnace in re- 
serve. Two furnaces have been making about 2,650,000 
pounds of copper monthly. The four can likely double 
this, for the question of ore is not one that the manage- 
ment considers difficult. 


Consolidation Sure to Come, 

All these five companies have had the benefit of the 
same expert advice and direction in their organization 
and development. All have the same Board of Directors 
and officers. All are under the same operating manage- 
ment at Bisbee, and the matter of an ultimate consolida- 
tion has naturally been regarded by stockholders as some- 
thing sure to come in due time. The question in most 
minds has been merely when should consolidation take 
place. With practical combination, so far as manage- 
ment and operation go, already in force, and with the 
splendid quality of that management evident to every 
stockholder, there has been a disposition on the part of 
every one to follow the lead of the directors without 
question or cavil. Perhaps the absolute confidence had 
by every stockholder in the directors is due in part to 
the fact that no one has ever bought a share of these 
five stocks who has not made money thereby, providing 
he has held for a reasonable time, and to the further 
fact that it can be said with the utmost confidence that 
in the life of these companies there never has been a rake 
off, a concealed deal on the part of the directors, a desire 
to influence the market in advance of official and public 
reports, or the slightest inclination to trade on official 
position. 

A rapid survey of the work of five years indicates, 
too, that there has not been a mistake by the directors 
either in their management of these properties or in 
their various purchases, including barren and discredited 
ground that they afterward made into mines. They 
were big men, who did things on a broad and conscien- 
tious scale, and did them right. This is said with a pretty 
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fair knowledge of conditions as they have existed since 
the beginning and shows a state of things that, while by 
no means unknown in corporations, is not so common as 
it might be, even in mining companies. I think it is a 
good time to give the Calumet & Arizona directorate 
credit for its course and to point out the result of that 
course in the confidence that stockholders have in its 
management. 


The Consolidated Company an Important World 
Factor, 


Four new correlated companies wheeling into line as 
producers, associated with one owning the reduction 
works that will have to be the basis of production for 
them all, make the question of consolidation one of im- 
mediate interest. It would seem that such consolidation 
should take place soon. The advantages of combining 
mining and smelting in one company, for the group, not 
to mention the advantage of developing the five properties 
as a single whole, not possible when separate, however 
close the various managements may be, the saving in 
bookkeeping and all accounts, &c., all point to the proba- 
bility of consolidation. 

A Calumet-Arizona consolidated company would be 
one of the important factors in the world’s copper supply. 
It would own about 1600 acres, on which development in 
various widely separated portions has shown mineralized 
ground. It would have, probably as soon as consolidation 
could be effected, if taken up at once, six producing shafts, 
varying from three to five compartments, all now or soon 
to be equipped as the best Lake Superior miners know 
how to equip. It would have a smelter containing five 
300-ton furnaces, With four of these furnaces in opera- 
tion the company could probably make not far from 
60,000,000 pounds a year, if desirable, and it might take 
the ore for this product from two shafts, these figures 
based on the work done by the Calumet & Arizona. 


Copper Queen Growth, 


Phelps, Dodge & Co.’s Copper Queen mine is now mak- 
ing copper at the rate of from 280,000 to 320,000 pounds a 
day, which is a far heavier rate than ever before. The 
company now has six blast furnaces in continuous opera- 
tion and is installing a seventh, two of these coming out 
of its old smelter at Bisbee. This rate of production is 
a great deal higher than the company has generally been 
credited with, and it is not much less than twice its rate 
of a year ago. Then it had a rather obsolete and con- 
stricted smelting plant in Bisbee gulch; now it has the 
newest and one of the most modern plants in the world, 
with ample room and elaborate equipment. The growth 
of Copper Queen in the past few months is one of the 
significant facts of the copper trade. It rises from the 
company’s great increase in mine possibilities since the 
development of its Lowell ground and the enlargement 
of its operations about its Holbrook shaft. It is making 
this production in great measure from three shafts (Hol- 
brook, Lowell and Spray), and is equipping its Gardner 
and sinking its Sacramento. 

The subject of the consolidation of Lake Superior in- 
terests in Arizona, the growth of Copper Queen produc- 
tion and the change in machinery methods at Calumet & 
Hecla are probably the most important matters now be- 
fore the copper producing trade of the United 
States. The last mentioned is well under way. 
An extensive electrical installation underground for the 
great mine was worked out last summer and has been 
going in. A part of this is to be electrically driven tur- 
bine pumps, probably to be installed in No. 4 shaft, an 
incline that at the 57th level is quite close to the vertical 
Red Jacket shaft, to which latter all water is now 
drained and up which it is pumped to surface. No. 4 
shaft is 8100 feet deep on its angle of 37 degrees 30 min- 
utes, and the water will be pumped in a service of relays 
by turbine pumps, each discharging into a sump at its 
level, and to each of these sumps the water making 
between it and that above is conducted. At present the 
mine is drained by bailers working from the bottom of 
Red Jacket shaft, and all mine water drains to the bottom 
of that 5000-foot shaft befor¢ pumping. Of course there 
is a considerable saving in pumping from levels aside 
from what may be gained in the operation of electrically 
driven units; and the company estimates that its shaft 
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pany, Bath, Maine. 108. Kenworthy Engineering & Con- 
struction Company, Waterbury, Conn. 118. Lidgerwood 
Mfg. Company, New York. 126. Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York. 137. Motley, Green & Co., New York. 
139. New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, New York. 
141. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 146. Mitts 
& Merrill, Saginaw, Mich. 149. Newport Engineering 
Works, Newport, R. I. 154. Geo. A. Ohl & Co., Incor- 
porated, Newark, N. J. 167. George Plase, New York. 
170. R. G. Packard Company, New York. 172. Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 182. H. A. Rogers 
Company, New York. 186. Rockwell Engineering Company, 
New York. 193. Southern Electric Company, Baltimore, 
Md. 195. Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va. 199. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Company, New York. 207. H. 
B. Smith Machine Company, Smithville, N. J. 210. Scully 
Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, Il. 213. Springfield Mfg. 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 215. Seneca Falls Mfg. Com- 
pany, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 223. Vermilye & Power, New 
York. 225. Williamson Bros. Company, Philadelphia. 226. 
Henry R. Worthington, New York. 229. B. D. Whitney & 
Son, Winchester, Mass. 239. Wilmarth & Morman Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 241. Erie Mfg. & Supply Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa. 244. Phenix Iron Works Company, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 248. Allington & Curtis Mfg. Company, Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Schedule 44, 

Class 1. One single surface planer—Bidder 4, $525; 28, 
$450 ; 74, $286; 141, $488 and $533; 153, $495; 167, $585; 
229, $508 and $556. 

Class 2. One combination tool grinder—No bids. 

Class 3. One double emery wheel grinder—Bidder 2, 
$40; 4, $55; 70, $26.69; 74, $42; 141, $42; 195, $29.95; 
213, $25 and $30; 239, $50. 

Class 4. One wood trimmer—Bidder 58, $72 and $98; 
74, $68; 126, $77; 141, $75; 153, $79. 

Class 5. One single end tenoning machine—Bidder 2, 
$207; 4, $250; 28, $200; 58, $195; 167, $239; 207, $220 
and $237.50. 

Class 6. One single sliding head drill—Bidder 70, $140; 
126, $165; 141, $160; 195, $164. 

Class 7. One 16 x 10 inch engine lathe—Bidder 3, 
$573.07; 70, $877 and $355; 126, $500; 141, $486; 215, 
$425.50. 

Class 8. One 12-inch centrifugal pump—Bidder 67, $730; 
86, $495; 170, $1950; 223, $449.50; 226, $875. 

Class 9. One 60 horse-power portable water bottom loco- 
motive boiler—Bidder 10, $630; 77, $681.58 and $716.58; 
86, $750; 195, $1177; 244, $736. 

Class 10. One 100 horse-power simple self oiling engine— 
Bidder 10, $1205; 77, $1827.50; 241, $1150; 244, $1450. 

Class 11. One 6 horse-power swinging engine complete— 
Bidder 67, $485; 118, $367; 195, $449.50. 

Class 12. One 100 horse-power heater, feed water, com- 
plete—Bidder 58, $99; 86, $90; 126, $112; 195, $115; 223, 
$110; 226, $91.50; 241, $125; 244, $140. 

Class 13. One cast iron suction shoe for suction dredger, 
two steel side booms and one steel suction frame complete— 
Bidder 67, informal, part of class; 189, $2180. 

Schedule 45, 

Class 14. One 14 inch x 10 foot engine lathe—Bidder 3, 
$829.48; 92, $745; 126, $735; 141, $689. 

Class 15. One 11 inch x 4 feet speed lathe—Bidder 3, 
$47.38; 126, $70; 141, $68. 

. Class 16. One metal planing machine, motor driven—Bid- 
der 3, $961.44; 126, $975; 141, $890; 165, $875. 

Class 17. One universal milling machine, motor driven— 
Bidder 92, $825; 126, $860; 141, $850. 

Class 18. One 16-inch back geared crank shaper, motor 
driven—Bidder 3, 545.38; 80, $625 and $637; 126, $650; 
141, $574. 

Class 19. One 25-inch upright drill, motor driven—Bid- 
der 3, $361.70; 126, $3890; 141, $348 and $315. 

Class 20. One sensitive drill, motor driven—Bidder 126, 
$100; 141, $101. 

Class 21. One cutter and reamer grinder—Bidder 58, 
$133.50 ; 126, $80; 141, $90. 

Class 22. One emery grinding machine—Bidder 126, $40; 
141, $42. 

Class 23. One twist drill wet grinder, motor driven—Bid- 
der 126, $153; 141, $119; 239, $200. 

Class 24. One grindstrone frame—Bidder 126, $60. 

Class 25. One auxiliary line shaft, also motor drive— 
Bidder 85, $187. 

Schedule 46, 


Class 26. One motor drive outfit for Ohl sheet metal 
press—Bidder 141, $400; 154, $285. 

Class 27. One motor drive outfit for Ohl triple back 
geared power roll—Bidder 141, $450; 154, $225. 

Class 28. One motor drive outfit for Ohl squaring shear 
—Bidder 154, $395. 

Class 29. One motor drive outfit for No. 4 BE. C. & B. 
pipe threading and cutting machine—Bidder 141, $475. 

Class 30. One single surface planer—Bidder 28! $520; 
167, $585; 193, $535 and $595. 

Class 31. One keyseating machine of 19-inch stroke, 
motor driven—Bidder 141, $840; 146, $808. 
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Class 32. One %4 inch one-spindle geared vertical drilling 
machine, electrically driven—Bidder 141, $269. 

Class 33. One engine lathe, motor driven—Bidder : 
$930.40 ; 86, $780; 92, $885 and $920; 126, $874; 141, $7% 

Class 34. One 3 x 36 flat turret lathe—Bidder 172, 
$2048 ; 249, $1430. 

Class 35. One band sprue saw—Bidder 27, $65.50; 12( 
$60; 141, $62.75. 

Class 36. Three power pipe cutting and threading ma- 
chines—Bidder 58, ——-; —, $188; 93, $282; 126, $360; 
141, $354. 

Class 37. One two horse-power electric motor grinder— 
Bidder 83, $248; 97, $220; 126, $340; 141, $280. 

Class 38. One steam driven hoisting engine—Bidder 15 
$1320; 99, $1450; 118, $712; 137, $1100; 223, $1199; 225, 
$2350. 

Class 39. One oil fired plate heating furnace—Bidder 
108, $3001.93 ; 186, $3080. 

Class 40. One horizontal mining pump—Bidder 26, $144; 
35, $205; 58, $164. 

Class 41. Two electric launch equipments complete—Bid- 
der 64, $6974; 97, $7630. 

Class 42. Two dust collecting systems complete—Bidder 
56, $4473 ; 199, $3570 and $3470; 248, $2812. 


Schedule 47. 


Class 43. One motor driven pipe eutting and threading 
machine—Bidder 58, $1210; 120, $1075; 141, $899. 

Class 44. One machine for expanding and flanging pipes 
of all classes—Bidder 210, $3565. 

Class 45. One copper pipe bender—Bidder 38, $1080; 
70, $929; 126, $980; 141, $928; 182, $926. 

Class 46. One 125-ton hydraulic furnace jack—Bidder 
58, $264; 70, $244.45; 126, $248; 141, $248; 182, $243.55. 

Class 47. One 250-ton forcing press—Bidder 38, $540; 
58, $678; 70, $636; 126, $640; 141, $633; 182, $633.60. 

Class 48. One 125-ton bar straightening press—Bidder 
38, $580; 70, $587; 126, $590; 141, $588; 182, $584.70. 

Class 49. One bushing press—Bidder 38, $390; 5S, 
$370 ; 70, $341.50; 126, $345; 141, $3843; 182, $341. 

Class 50. One suspended platform type hydraulic accu- 
mulator—Bidder 29, $3710 and $2960; 38, $1565 and $1266; 
58, $2045; 70, $1710; 126, $1735; 141, $1698; 182, $1706. 


_——_>-oe—__- 


Labor Notes. 


Proceedings at Tuscaloosa, Ala., culminated February 
4 in the filing of suits against the United Mine Workers’ 
organization for $147,000. Twenty-one suits have been 
filed and each is for $7000 damages. The plaintiffs al- 
lege that they were forced out of employment by the 
United Mine Workers’ organization, turned out of their 
homes and deprived of the right to support themselves 
and their families. The plaintiffs are nonunion men 
and were not allowed to work in the mines by the union, 
which they refused to join. Lawyers of experience in 
labor matters say that the question presented has never 
been brought up in its present form and that there is no 
doubt that the organization is liable in damages if the 
facts complained of are true. 














At a meeting of representatives of a number of 
Amalgamated Association lodges in the Wheeling district, 
held February 11, it was decided that the rule limiting 
the output per turn to 6300 pounds would be observed in 
all the mills and that the men out on strike pending set- 
tlement of this point would return to work at once. This 
decision affects several tin plate plants in the Wheeling 
district, among these the plant of the Whitaker-Glessner 
Company, which shut down some time ago because the 
men refused to submit to the violation of the rule regard 
ing limit of output, which the company insisted was neces- 
sary to meet the competition of other mills in which the 
rule was not enforced. It is said that at all the tin plate 
plants in the Wheeling district controlled by the Amal- 
gamated Association, among these being the La Belle and 
Laughlin works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, the limit of output will hereafter be rigidly ob- 
served. 


Subordinate lodges of the Amalgamated Association 
were sent a circular last week by John Williams, secre- 
tary, instructing them to send to the National Lodge 
offices all proposed changes in the scale of prices or mod! 
fications in the laws of the organization so that they may 
be incorporated in the programme of business for the use 
of the delegates attending the next convention, which wil! 
open in Detroit May 2. 

2. ———— 


The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, recently 
made a record that is probably without parallel in filling 
an order for a complete steel building. On February 5 
the large power plant of the Mexican Light & Power Com- 
pany of the City of Mexico was burned. On February 7 
the Riter-Conley Company received a telegram giving the 
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size of the building, 50 feet wide, 200 feet long and 40 feet 
high, and ordering a new steel frame building manufac- 
tured and shipped at once. The design was completed, and 
ihe steel work necessary was gathered from the various 
Vittsburgh mills. This was assembled, marked, punched 
nd riveted, and the entire building, with hoisting en- 
gines and tools necessary for its erection, was loaded on 
six cars and was on its way to Mexico February 11. 
Preceding the shipment a crew of skilled Pittsburgh 
structural iron workers was sent to the City of Mexico to 
prepare the location, clear it of the débris and have every- 
thing ready for the erection of the new material upon its 
irrival, 
——_>--o——_—_——_—_ 


Arizona Copper Developments. 


The Calumet & Arizona Interests. 


DuLutTH, MINN, February 11, 1905.—It is now about 
four years since the organization of the Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Company, with its property at Bisbee, Ariz. 
It commenced the payment of dividends in December, 
1908, and has made up to this time five quarterly dis- 
bursements, amounting to $1,700,000. Subsequent to the 
organization of the original company Messrs. Cole, Hoat- 
son, Congdon, Jener and their associates took up other 
lands and successively organized development companies 
for proving tracts of adjacent lands, beginning with the 
Calumet & Pittsburgh, and following with Lake Superior 
& Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh & Duluth and Junction. All 
these are in a forward stage of development; indeed, all 
are now on the edge of very important changes, for all 
have large shafts that are nearly ready to begin produc- 
ing copper on a considerable scale. It is known to the 
management that all the properties are of high value and 
tremendous possibilities. With four new shafts, two of 
them larger than anything else in the Southwest, with 
one exception, one of these four having already blocked 
out what are evidently very large bodies of high grade 
ore, and with a fifth new shaft on the property of the 
original Calumet & Arizona showing as fine a mine as 
that from which the entire production of the company has 
yet come, the question of reduction capacity has been 
uppermost. The Calumet & Arizona has been adding to 
its smelting plant two large furnaces with sufficient 
converter capacity, and these will all be ready to blow in 
during the coming few months. They will double the 
production of the mine, while leaving one furnace in re- 
serve. Two furnaces have been making about 2,650,000 
pounds of copper monthly. The four can likely double 
this, for the question of ore is not one that the manage- 
ment considers difficult. 


Consolidation Sure to Come, 

All these five companies have had the benefit of the 
same expert advice and direction in their organization 
and development. All have the same Board of Directors 
and officers. All are under the same operating manage- 
ment at Bisbee, and the matter of an ultimate consolida- 
tion has naturally been regarded by stockholders as some- 
thing sure to come in due time. The question in most 
minds has been merely when should consolidation take 
place. With practical combination, so far as manage- 
ment and operation go, already in force, and with the 
splendid quality of that management evident to every 
stockholder, there has been a disposition on the part of 
every one to follow the lead of the directors without 
question or cavil. Perhaps the absolute confidence had 
by every stockholder in the directors is due in part to 
the fact that no one has ever bought a share of these 
five stocks who has not made money thereby, providing 
he has held for a reasonable time, and to the further 
fact that it can be said with the utmost confidence that 
in the life of these companies there never has been a rake 
off, a concealed deal on the part of the directors, a desire 
to influence the market in advance of official and public 
reports, or the slightest inclination to trade on official 
position. 

A rapid survey of the work of five years indicates, 
too, that there has not been a mistake by the directors 
either in their management of these properties or in 
their various purchases, including barren and discredited 
ground that they afterward made into mines. They 
were big men, who did things on a broad and conscien- 


‘tious scale, and did them right. This is said with a pretty 
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fair knowledge of conditions as they have existed since 
the beginning and shows a state of things that, while by 
no means unknown in corporations, is not so common as 
it might be, even in mining companies. I think it is a 
good time to give the Calumet & Arizona directorate 
credit for its course and to point out the result of that 
course in the confidence that stockholders have in its 
management. 

The Consolidated Company an Important World 

Factor, 

Four new correlated companies wheeling into line as 
producers, associated with one owning the reduction 
works that will have to be the basis of production for 
them all, make the question of consolidation one of im- 
mediate interest. It would seem that such consolidation 
should take place soon. The advantages of combining 
mining and smelting in one company, for the group, not 
to mention the advantage of developing the five properties 
as a single whole, not possible when separate, however 
close the various managements may be, the saving in 
bookkeeping and all accounts, &c., all point to the proba- 
bility of consolidation. 

A Calumet-Arizona consolidated company would be 
one of the important factors in the world’s copper supply. 
It would own about 1600 acres, on which development in 
various widely separated portions has shown mineralized 
ground. It would have, probably as soon as consolidation 
could be effected, if taken up at once, six producing shafts, 
varying from three to five compartments, all now or soon 
to be equipped as the best Lake Superior miners know 
how to equip. It would have a smelter containing five 
300-ton furnaces. With four of these furnaces in opera- 
tion the company could probably make not far from 
60,000,000 pounds a year, if desirable, and it might take 
the ore for this product from two shafts, these figures 
based on the work done by the Calumet & Arizona. 

Copper Queen Growth, 

Phelps, Dodge & Co.’s Copper Queen mine is now mak- 
ing copper at the rate of from 280,000 to 320,000 pounds a 
day, which is a far heavier rate than ever before. The 
company now has six blast furnaces in continuous opera- 
tion and is installing a seventh, two of these coming out 
of its old smelter at Bisbee. This rate of production is 
a great deal higher than the company has generally been 
credited with, and it is not much less than twice its rate 
of a year ago. Then it had a rather obsolete and con- 
stricted smelting plant in Bisbee gulch; now it has the 
newest and one of the most modern plants in the world, 
with ample room and elaborate equipment. The growth 
of Copper Queen in the past few months is one of the 
significant facts of the copper trade. It rises from the 
company’s great increase in mine possibilities since the 
development of its Lowell ground and the enlargement 
of its operations about its Holbrook shaft. It is making 
this production in great measure from three shafts (Hol- 
brook, Lowell and Spray), and is equipping its Gardner 
and sinking its Sacramento. 

The subject of the consolidation of Lake Superior in- 
terests in Arizona, the growth of Copper Queen produc- 
tion and the change in machinery methods at Calumet & 
Hecla are probably the most important matters now be- 
fore the copper producing trade of the United 
States. The last mentioned is well under way. 
An extensive electrical installation underground for the 
great mine was worked out last summer and has been 
going in. A part of this is to be electrically driven tur- 
bine pumps, probably to be installed in No. 4 shaft, an 
incline that at the 57th level is quite close to the vertical 
Red Jacket shaft, to which latter all water is now 
drained and up which it is pumped to surface. No. 4 
shaft is 8100 feet deep on its angle of 37 degrees 30 min- 
utes, and the water will be pumped in a service of relays 
by turbine pumps, each discharging into a sump at its 
level, and to each of these sumps the water making 
between it and that above is conducted. At present the 
mine is drained by bailers working from the bottom of 
Red Jacket shaft, and all mine water drains to the bottom 
of that 5000-foot shaft befor¢ pumping. Of course there 
is a considerable saving in pumping from levels aside 
from what may be gained in the operation of electrically 
driven units; and the company estimates that its shaft 
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space for rock hoisting will be increased by at least two 
compariments in the Red Jacket shaft, now occupied by 
bailers, without requiring more room for pumping in 
No. 4. As is well known, the Calumet & Hecla, which 
now hoists to surface 6000 tons of rock daily, is preparing 
to increase this amount by 4000 tons within a short time. 
D. E. W. 


New York. 


New York, February 15, 1905. 


Pig Iron.—In small lots current business is in fair 
volume at market prices. Some of the larger melters in 
this district and in New England have issued specifications 
for Foundry Iron, among them being an electric interest for 
8200 tons and a pump interest for about 5000 tons. In- 
quiries for Basic Pig aggregate about 15,000 tons, and some 
of the Steel works are feeling the market for iron for the 
third quarter. The Southern furnace interests have done 
comparatively little in the market, but it is understood that 
the Pipe foundries have bought very heavily in that section 
and that large Iron merchants have also taken round 
blocks. We quote: Northern Iron, tidewater, $17.75 to $18 
for No. 1 X Foundry, $17.25 to $17.50 for No. 2 X Foundry 
and $16.75 to $17 for No. 2 Plain. Alabama and Tennessee 
Irons are quoted $17.50 to $17.75 for No. 1 Foundry and 
$17.25 to $17.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—Eastern mills do not report any sales of 
consequence. For export a lot of 1200 tons of 25-lb. Steel 
Rails was sold for shipment to Japan at an advance of 
$1.50 per ton over the prices ruling for home delivery. 
We continue to quote $28 for Standard Rails, at mill. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Quite a little business is expected to 
come up in this territory the next week or two. The largest 
letting in sight will be for the city of Boston, comprising 
2000 net tons. Inquiry is increasing, and the prospects are 
that the usual spring trade is about starting up. Prices are 
firmly maintained on the basis of $26.50 to $27 per net ton 
for carload lots of 6 and 8 inch at tidewater. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Not much has been closed 
in the Structural line since last week’s report. The quiet- 
ness which has prevailed for some time has therefore not 
yet been seriously broken. Bids are in, however, for upward 
of 10,000 tons of bridge work, on which contracts are ex- 
pected to be placed some time this week. Some building 
projects are now taking shape, among which the new Grand 
Central Station of the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad in this city will figure prominently. This struc- 
ture will take a very large tonnage of Steel, including the 
accessories to the building. The new plant of the Babbitt 
Soap Company, Granton, N. J., will take about 3000 tons 
of Structural Steel and about 600 tons of Tank Steel. So 
far no changes have been made in prices of Structural Ma- 
terial or Plates, but the meetings to be held this week may 
decide upon an advance. The Bar trade is quiet, but prices 
are firmly held. Quotations at tidewater are as follows: 
Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.64146c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 
1.69l4c. to 1.80c.; Bulbs, Angles and Deck Beams, 1.74\4c. 
to 1.85c.; Sheared Plates, in carload lots, 1.64%4c. to 1.75c. 
for Tank, 1.74%4c. to 1.90c. for Flange, 1.84%4c. to 2c. for 
Marine, 1.8414c. to 2.50c. for Fire Box, according to speci- 
fications; Refined Bar Iron, 1.6414c. to 1.69%4c.; Soft Steel 
Bars, 1.54%4c. to 1.6446c. 


Old Material.—Occasional orders are being received for 
various kinds of Old Material, but the demand can hardly 
be called general, being confined to consumers who are 
actually in need. Whatever sales are made are for prompt 

_ shipment and usually at full prices, notwithstanding the 
attempt made by consumers to establish a lower level. The 
supply is very light and dealers are as confident of higher 
prices as at any time previously. Quotations per gross ton, 
New York and vicinity, are approximately as follows: 


ge SS yee eee eee $21.50 to $22.50 
Old Steel Rails, penotting lengths 17.00 to 18.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying Rails 

Old Car Wheels 

Old Iron Car Axles 

Old Steel Car Axles 

Heavy Seat Steel Scrap 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap 
No. 1 Yard Wrought Scrap 
Iron Track Scrap 

Wrought Pipe 

Ordinary Light Iron 

Cast Borings 

Wrought Turnings 

No. 1 Machinery Cast 

Stove Plate 


14.00 
16.50 
14.00 


16.00 to 
13.50 to 


The United States Steel Corporation has recently ac- 
quired the mining rights of the Canasteo Mining Com- 
pany, which has explored and developed a tract of about 
500 acres on the Western Mesaba range, in which about 
60,000,000 tons of ore have been proved. A considerable 
part of the ore is sand ore, which, while relhtively 
low in iron in its natural state, may be readily concen- 
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trated. There is no truth in the reports of the closing « 
negotiations with J. J. Hill for the acquisition of his gre: 
ore interests on the Mesaba. 


Metal Market. 
NEw York, February 15, 1905. 

Pig Tin.—There has been very little change in the m: 
ket, the tone being quiet and the country demand slack. T 
difficulties experienced in landing the metal noted last we 
have continued to some extent, so that of the 3200 tons re- 
ceived thus far during the month only about 1300 tons ha 
been available for delivery into consumption. The amou 
afloat is 2370 tons. To-day the market closed quiet 
29.25c. to 29.50c. for spot, 29¢. to 29.25c. for Februar 
28.8714c. to 29.12%4c. for March and 28.75c. to 29¢e. for Apr 
In the London market there has been a rather sharp a 
vance, although having comparatively little effect upon loc 
prices. The quotations to-day are £132 10s. for spot, being 
an advance of £1 5s., as compared with last week, and £130) 
17s. 6d. for futures, as against £130 last week. 

Copper.—The market still maintains a quiet tone and 
prices are unchanged. The most notable feature of the 
situation has been in connection with the exports, which so 
far this month have amounted to 8412 tons, about one-half 
of which went to China, thus showing that the exports for 
Europe have fallen off very materially. Prices to-day are 
as follows: Lake, 15.25c. to 15.87%4c.; Blectrolytic, 15.12%4c. 
to 15.25¢.; Casting Copper, 14.87%4c. to 15c. The London 
market shows an advance over last week, the cables to-day 
reporting £68 5s. for spot, £68 12s. 6d. for futures and £71 
5s. for Best Selected. 

Pig Lead.—tThere is nothing of importance to note in 
the Pig Lead market, conditions remaining practically the 
same as last reported. Spot Lead is quoted at 4.55c. to 
4.60c., and St. Louis telegraphs 4.35c. London prices show 
a slight shading as compared with last week, to-day’s quota 
tion being £12 7s. 6d. 

Spelter.—There is very little doing in Spelter, and the 
market may be characterized as easy. Spot is nominally 
held at 6.10c. to 6.20c. The St. Louis market is a shade 
lower than last week, being quoted at 5.9714c. London 
cables are unchanged at £24 15s. 

Antimony.—There is little doing and the market is un 
changed. Cookson’s is quoted at 8.25c. to 8.50c., Hallett’s 
at 8.50c. to 9c. and other grades at 7.37l4c. to 8c. 

Quicksilver.—The market is unchanged, flasks of 75 
Ibs. being quoted at $40. The London market is quoted at 
£7 12s. 6d. 

Nickel.—The tone of the market is quiet and prices are 
practically without change, large lots being quoted at 40c. to 
45c. and smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 

Tin Plate.—The situation remains much the same as 
last week, the mills being actively employed on contracts 
placed some time ago, while the volume of current business 
is not noticeably heavy. Prices, however, are firmly held, 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company quoting on a 
basis of $3.74 a box for 14 x 20, 100-lb. Coke Plates, f.o.b. 
New York, or $3.55, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


—~—+e—____ 


OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM Brappon, for many years a valued member 
of the editorial staff of The Metal Worker, Plumber and 
Steam Fitter, died suddenly at his home in Queens, Long 
Island, on Sunday evening, February 12. Mr. Braddon 
was born in Surrey, England, August 4, 1855, and was 
educated on the training ship Britannia and at Saint 
Savior College, Isle of Jersey. He was for a time in the 
service of the British Government at Alexandria, Egypt. 
Coming to the United States in 1892, he became connected 
with the Philadelphia office of the David Williams pub- 
lications, and after several months was transferred to the 
main office in New York, where he first became private 
secretary of David Williams, then taking up editorial 
work. Mr. Braddon was a man of culture, with persona! 
attributes which endeared him to his associates. He was 
of strong religious convictions and deeply interested in 
church work, being a lay reader in the Episcopal Church. 
For several years he has been the main support of the 
Creedmoor Mission, near Queens, which he founded. He 
is survived by a widow, two sons and two daughters. 

ee 

Frank Samuel, Philadelphia, Pa., has bought all the 
personal property of the Astoria Steel Company, at As- 
toria, Long Island, N. Y. ‘This includes about 2000 tons 
of material and all the movable property, but does not 
include the plant. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 





New York, February 15, 1905. 

The notable feature of the past week was the rise in 
Tennessee Coal, Republic, Colorado Fuel, and other com- 
panies manufacturing pig iron or railroad equipment. Ten- 
nessee Coal, which was sold at 76144 on Thursday, rose to 
8214 on Saturday; Republic preferred, from 703 to 76%; 
Colorado Fuel, from 4714 to 52, and Sloss-Sheffield common, 
from 64% to 67. Locomotive common, which was quoted 
at 361% on Thursday, reached 421% on Tuesday of this week. 
In the same time Car & Foundry common advanced from 
83 to 35%; Railway Spring common, from 33% to 35%; 
Pressed Steel Common, from 3614 to 3834. Other iron and 
steel stocks have been not only firm, but in some cases good 
advances have been made. Steel common sold from 30% 
up to 32, and the preferred from 9314 up to 954%. On the 
“curb,” Can preferred advanced from 6144 to 644%. The 
advance in the stock of the Tennessee Company is ascribed 
to heavy purchases by interests identified with the new 
owners of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company. 
The advance in the Republic stock is credited to the im- 
proved financial condition of the company, due to the recent 
placing of bonds. The advance in Colorado is attributed to 
pool operations and the covering of an extensive short 
interest. Last prices on active stocks up to 1.30 p.m. to-day 
are reported as follows: Can common 10%, preferred 64; 
Car & Foundry common 34%, preferred 94; Locomotive 
common 405<, preferred 112; Steel Foundries common 15%, 
preferred 62; Colorado Fuel, 515%,; Pressed Steel common 
3614, preferred 88; Railway Spring common 36%, preferred 
97; Republic common 18%, preferred 76; Sloss-Sheffield 
common 70%, preferred 105%; Tennessee Coal, 8014; United 
States Steel common 31%, preferred 9454, new 5’s, 94%. 

The annual meeting of the National Fire Proofing Com- 
pany was held in the Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, last 
week, at which the annual report was submitted, together 
with a balance sheet, of which the following is a summary: 
Total assets, $15,823,475; total liabilities, including a sur- 
plus of $1,691,064.83, of the same amount. Earnings from 
all sources for the year were $636,938, which, added to the 
surplus as of January 1, 1904, makes total resources, $2,- 
708,657. There was paid during the year an additional 
dividend, charged out of previous surplus and shown on the 
books as “ dividends accrued,” $139.197. There was charged 
to depreciation of plants, arbitrarily, and credited to cost, 
$500,000; for replacement of plants, $100,000, leaving a 
surplus, December 31, 1904, of $1,691,064.83. The same 
directors, with the name of John R. Gregg added, were 
elected, and when the board organized it re-elected all the 
old executive officials. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Lackawanna 
Steel Company held February 7, at Buffalo, N. Y., to take 
action on the question of the issuance of $30,000,000 of first 
consolidated mortgage bonds the proposed action was ap- 
proved and authorized by vote of all the shares present. 
The meeting also unanimously ratified the action of the 
directors as regards the sale of the securities authorized on 
terms which were very favorable to the company. 

Blair & Co., bankers, New York, have purchased from 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company $9,000,000 of a $10,- 
000,000 issue of 5 per cent. 30-year bonds. The bonds are said 
to have been sold at a figure that will net the Republic con- 
siderably above par. Through the sale of the bonds the 
company will be able to show a surplus of $4,000,000. There 
will be $1,000,000 of the issue held in the treasury. Presi- 
dent Alexis W. Thompson says that the financial standing 
of the Republic is sounder at present than it has been at any 
time since the organization of the corporation. Orders on 
hand will keep the plants of the company running many 
months. 


—__—_—_ + e___ -——_ 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association.—The 
monthly meeting of this association was held at the Ex- 
change Club, Boston, February 8, with President John 
Magee in the chair. A report of progress was received 
from the Committee on the Pig Iron Storage Warrant 
System, and it was announced that the committee ex- 
pected to have George H. Hull, president of the American 
Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company, present at the March 
meeting to give further information on the subject. After 
dinner Henry Souther of Hartford gave an interesting 
though informal talk on “The Physics of Cast Iron.” 
Owing to the lateness of the hour there was little time 
for the discussion of the quiz topics which were on the 


programme. 
——_3.--—————_ 


Records at Duquesne and South Sharon.—During 
January the 14 50-ton open hearth furnaces at the Du- 
quesne Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company turned 
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out 45,720 gross tons of steel, the largest output in any 
one month in the history of the plant. The plant was 
operated several Sundays, owing to the heavy demand 
for steel, and this helped to make the very large output. 
The best previous record made at the plant was 43,804 
tons. The 13-inch merchant mill established a new rec- 
ord by rolling 10,487 tons of steel during the month, 
while the 10-inch bar mill also eclipsed its previous rec- 
ord by proaucing 6760 tons. The 40-inch blooming mill 
rolled 34,247 tons of steel, while the 14-inch mill rolled 
16,775 tons. The same month the open hearth plant at 
the South Sharon Works of the company, known as the 
South Works, turned out the largest amount of steel 
it ever made in any one month. The plant contains 12 
50-ton furnaces, ran 648 heats and made a total of 35,711 
tons. 


————_ _~<-e-@—— — —-— 


HARDWARE ORGANIZATIONS. 


The following conventions of State Retail Hard- 
ware Associations will be held during the next few 


wt ‘eeks : 


PENNSYLVANIA Retat. HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Fourth annual meeting, February 21 and 22, Har- 
risburg. Membership, 200; gain since last meeting, 
65. President, Joseph M. Selheimer, Lewistown; 
secretary, J. E. Digby, McKees Rocks. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Sixth annual meeting, February 21, 22 and 23, 
Indianapolis. Headquarters, Denison Hotel. 
Membership, 425; gain since last meeting, 48. 
President, E. M. Bush, Evansville; secretary, M. 
L. Corey, Argos. 


Missourt Retail HARDWARE AND Stove DEALERS’ Asso- 
CIATION : 
Seventh annual meeting, February 21 and 22, St. 
Joseph. Headquarters, Commercial Club. Mem- 
bership, 160. President, Taylor Frier, Louisiana; 
secretary, Fred. Neudorff, St. Joseph. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Ninth annual meeting, February 22, 23 and 24, 
Duluth. Headquarters, Spalding Hotel. Sessions 
in Lyceum Theatre. Membership, 600. President, 
A. T. Stebbins, Rochester; secretary, M. S. 
Mathews, Boston Block, Minneapolis. 


Ou1o HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Eleventh annual meeting, February 28, March 1 
and 2, Dayton. Headquarters, Algonquin Hotel. 
Membership, 325. President, John F. Baker, Day- 
ton; secretary, Frank A. Bare, Mansfield. 


CoNNECTICUT RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
Second annual meeting, March 7, Hartford. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Hartford. President, W. A. 
Church, Derby; secretary, James De F. Phelps, 
Windsor Locks. 


New York State ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS : 
Third annual meeting, March 7, 8 and 9, Buffalo. 
Headquarters and meeting at Hotel Iroquois. 
Membership, 175. President, John G. Ferres, 
Johnstown; secretary, John B. Foley, Syracuse. 


CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Fourth annual convention, March 8, 9, 10, San 
Francisco. Headquarters, St. Francis Hotel. 
Membership, 365. President, O. F. Sites, San 
Francisco; secretary, Henry Gracey, 235 Powell 
street, San Francisco. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 14, 15 and 16. 


New ENcLAND RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Twelfth annual meeting, March 15 and 16, Boston. 
Headquarters, Hotel Vendome. President, John 
H. Sayward, Haverhill; secretary, F. Alexander 
Chandler, 36 Federal street, Boston. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE catalogue house question continues to attract the 
7 interest of the trade, which has been increased and 
emphasized by the consideration of the subject at the 
various conventions of the retail Hardware associations. 
It is more than ever evident that the question is one 
of practical importance to the merchants, and the steps 
which have been taken by the Joint Committee with a 
view to correcting some of the disturbing influences of 
this form of competition are being given careful consid- 
eration by the various associations. 

While much interest attaches to the working of this 
committee, and while there is a disposition on the part 
of the trade to give their hearty approval to the measures 
decided upon by the committee, it should be borne in 
mind that there are other and larger obligations resting 
upon the merchants with a view to the effective meeting 
of this competition and the overcoming as far as may be 
of catalogue house methods in the marketing goods. There 
is, in fact, little to be done by the merchants in the way 
of active co-operation, the committee having succeeded 
il 
of manufacturers and jobbers in combating this form of 
competition. There is no doubt that both jobbers and 
manufacturers are sincere in the desire that the catalogue 
house should not disturb the operations of retail mer- 
chants and that they would welcome heartily the disap- 
pearance of this method of distribution and the return of 
things to the old channels. That it will be difficult for the 
catalogue houses to obtain goods is evident in view of the 
refusal of both of these great classes to supply them. 
It remains therefore for the trade to await developments 
in the hope that the efforts of the Joint Committee on 
these lines may result in materially improving the situa- 
tion. This may be looked for in the quotation of goods by 
the catalogue houses at higher prices than heretofore, 
under pressure of the manufacturers, who are unwilling 
to have their products sold at unreasonably low prices, 
to the demoralization of the trade, or in the disappear- 
ance from the catalogues of these houses of certain lines 
of goods which the manufacturers refuse to sell them and 
which cannot advantageously be obtained through other 
channels. The trade is thus in a waiting attitude, look- 
ing for the indications which will be given when the new 
editions of the catalogues are issued. The Joint Com- 
mittee is hopeful that in this way substantial evidence 
will be furnished of the practical usefulness of its work. 

At this juncture of affairs it would be a great mistake 
for the retail merchants of the country to fancy that 
they ‘have no obligation relating to the existing cata- 
logue house competition. The fact, which is more and 
more being recognized by the merchants, is that these 
catalogue house methods are to be met by the merchants 
of the country, each in his own territory, as such com- 
petition is regarded as one of the complications of busi- 
ness which cannot be at once removed and cannot mean- 
while wisely be ignored. It is therefore the plain duty 
of every merchant who feels the effect of this competi- 
tion to any considerable degree to adjust the conduct 
of his business accordingly and to take proper measures 
for the protection of his trade. This is to be done with- 
out any regard to the work of the Catalogue House 
Committee, whose efforts are conducted on independent 
lines and do not in the least interfere with the enter- 
prise and energy of the local merchants, on which in the 
last analysis the chief dependence is to be placed. How 


S 


securing substantial unanimity of action on the part 
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most efficiently to do this, how far profits are to be sac- 
rificed, to what extent information as to prices made and 
customers affected is to be secured, in what lines and 
with what new spirit business is to be attracted, are 
questions to which retail merchants are called upon to 
give the most careful consideration. Only in this way, 
supplemented by correspondingly active effort, can they 
hope to grapple successfully with the problem, and to 
diminish, if they cannot remove, the disturbing influences 
of the competition in question, which if it thus stimulates 
them to broader and more up to date methods will not 


be an unmixed evil. 
Om 


Condition of Trade. 


Judged by communications, written and verbal, the 
bright anticipations of good business in 1905 are already 
in process of fulfillment, notwithstanding severe wintry 
conditions, which, while not recording such minimum 
temperatures perhaps as a year ago, have produced a 
greater snowfall, with the inevitable obstacles to trans- 
portation for merchandise and individuals. The mail 
received by various representative concerns in the early 
days of this week is spoken of by many as the record 
so far as they recall, and especially with reference to 
orders for this time of the year. In manufacturing one 
company pre-eminent in its line, known equally well in 
domestic and foreign markets, transacted a business in 
January a third in excess of the corresponding month 
in 1904, which is accounted for in consequence of a large 
December business which compelled dealers to renew de- 
pleted stocks for immediate wants and in a commodity 
not related to weather or unusual conditions. There is 
a conceded strong undertone, and universal confidence 
prevails among merchants and buyers as to prospective 
business for 1905, both as to sales and stability of prices. 
There are no indications of boom conditions; rather a 
solid, substantial trade at remunerative prices. There is 
still a hesitancy on the part of some producers to make 
advances in their finished product that will give them a 
proportional increase in the price of their own output 
in the matter of raw materials, many of which are higher. 
One concern having widely distributed connections with 
wholesalers notes increased strength and difficulty in get- 
ting deliveries, with jobbers ordering freely. Where for 
special reasons, such as old contracts, &¢c., occasional 
slight concessions in standard goods have been possible 
the opportunity has been snapped at and any shading 
quickly availed of. There is also apparent a feeling of 
contentment with existing and prospective conditions by 
buyers. Collections in the cotton belt can be improved, 
and some extensions and carrying are necessary in con- 
sequence of the lower prices in that staple, put aside 
from that section there is no complaint, with no disasters 
in the way of failures. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mra. Company.—Sales condi- 
tions have been seriously affected by the arctic weather 
which has prevailed through this and the Southern States 
all the way to the Gulf for the past 10 or 12 days. The 
earth has been wrapped practically in a mantle of ice, 
which means death and destruction to the early vegetable 
crops of the South, and is reported to have been exceed- 
ingly damaging to the fruit. Just how this latter may be 
will develop later on. People have been limiting their 
efforts to keeping warm and in communication with each 
other. Rivers, railroads and the various wires have ali 
suffered. 


The destruction of one of these sleet storms and cold 
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waves is hardly to be estimated when it reaches into 
latitudes wholly unprepared for it. The Isothermal lines 
seem to us to get more distorted year by year, as though 
some vindictive spirit from the far North were bent on a 
carpet bagging invasion of the Southern States, where 
he had been utterly ynknown before, and where his pres- 
ence is anything but welcome. We shall have to get 
some means of straightening these Isotherms, or at 
least reducing their obliquity, or else readjust our ideas 
as to winter life and conditions altogether. Maybe we 
shall be selling Sleds and Skates along the Gulf coast 
down into Florida before many years elapse. The North- 
ern type of tropic seekers will have to pass their present 
jumping off places and betake themselves to Porto Rico 
or Nassau. ‘The Ohio River is still ice bound, the ice in 
parts of the channel being anywhere from 8 to 15 inches 
thick. 

Collections have suffered along with humanity, and 
the flow of exchange seems somewhat congealed, compar- 
ing unfavorably with last year. 

The advances of $1 per ton in Wire, Nails and Sheets 
come as a pleasant surprise. They make the piles of stock, 
immobile as they may be at present, look dignified and 
valuable. We are perfectly willing they should pursue 
this course of incubation “ while they last,” to quote the 
trite advertising phrase. The cotton panic is apparently 
over. Schemes have been devised to make advances on 
it and carry it at moderate cost. It looks better from 
day to day. 

The State Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association is 
to meet next week and is looked forward to with con- 
siderable interest, as we often get our most valuable sug- 
gestions from just this source of debate and discussion. 
As to national issues, the placing of too much power 
in the hands of a separate court for the regulation of 
railroad rates, &c., is looked upon with much apprehen- 
sion. We still have the traditions of our old fashioned 
democracy down here, which this directly contravenes. 


Philadelphia. 


SuPPLEE HARDWARE CoOMPANY.—The weather during 
the past two weeks has not been such as would be likely 
to stimulate trade conditions. Indeed, practically the 
same weather conditions have existed as reported in our 
letter in The Iron Age of February 2. Cold weather, 
strong winds and snow and sleet have interfered con- 
siderably with local trade. It is an old saying that 
“trade once lost will not be regained.” We are inclined to 
think, however, that the more the stocks of the retail 
merchants are reduced the more liberal will be the orders 
to place their stocks in proper condition when weather 
conditions improve and salesmen can reach their custom- 
ers with the same regularity as in the past. 

Manufacturers do not appear to be pessimistic in re- 
gard to future trade or future prosperity. Conservative 
advances are taking place each week, and we feel they 
are likely to be maintained. Although trade seems back- 
ward at this writing, a change may occur any week or 
day. 


Portland, Oregon. 


CorBETT, Fartrnc & RoBERTSON.—January sales ran 
ahead of January last year, and February so far indicates 
that it will follow suit. There has been an increased 
acreage of wheat sown throughout the Pacific Northwest 
and condition at present carries high average. Should 
the spring weather allow of an average early sowing of 
other grains, our prospects will be fine. 

Logging camps are preparing to extend railroads on 
a greater scale than ever before in the past, indicating 
that this branch of the Hardware business will be more 
active than during the past year, when Axes, Cross Cut 
Saws, Files, Sledges and Wedges were in very light de- 
mand. 

Of late we read daily of unusual storms and wash- 
outs in dry old California and of blizzards and extreme 
cold through the Western, Southern and Eastern States, 
while with us the winter has been all that could be de- 
sired to date. 

The trade generally on the Pacific Coast, as is usually 
the case, had stocked up heavily before the advances 
that have taken place in Pipe, Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire 
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and Nails, but are not availing themselves of the in- 
creased profits they are entitled to and are selling on the 
old basis or ignoring some of the late advances. 


Nashville. 

Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—The rush of 
business which usually comes in January and February 
has not materialized up to date. We have had the 
worst weather in this section that we have experienced 
for many years. The heavy snow and abundance of ice 
and sleet have made it difficult for our traveling men to 
get through the country, the roads being almost impass- 
able. ‘This is something unusual for such a great length 
of time. We cannot account in any other way for the 
light trade we have had for the past six weeks. We 
know that the low price of cotton has injured business 
to some extent. There has been a slight improvement in 
the weather conditions in the last two or three days, and 
trade has improved accordingly. The Hardwareman is 
consoling himself with the hope that winter will not last 
always. Our people are not used to this kind of weather 
and they feel that they have a right to suspend business 
until it is over. We think as many goods will be con- 
sumed in our section as usual, and have no doubt with 
the return of good weather we will have a great rush of 
business. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, Kirk & Co.—Winter of the old fash- 
ioned sort has prevailed in the Northwest for the past 20 
days, and the conditions have not been favorable for 
trade beyond actual wants, which are necessarily small. 

Salesmen have not been able to make their full regu- 
lar rounds, and it is now probable there will not be a 
great change in this respect for some days. Under the 
circumstances trade has been better than we would ex- 
pect. It is picked up here and there and comes in to help 
out, 

It is a very satisfactory condition of the market to 
have the bulk of goods in Hardware show a tendency 
toward higher prices. Merchants have confidence in pres- 
ent prices being maintained for some time and feel that 
it is safe to buy for wants. There is not the least pros- 
pect of a boom ahead, but the conditions are certainly 
favorable for a healthy, normal trade, taking the entire 
country into account. Some sections of the Northwest 
will fall below this standard during the first half of the 
year, but other parts will make it up if the weather con- 
ditions of the spring prove favorable. 


—_++e—___. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.— Mills are fully employed filling contract 
orders and taking care of current business. Severe 
weather and heavy snows have interfered somewhat with 
demand and also with the movement of Nails. Contracts 
are restricted to shipments within 60 days from date 
of order. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Ce ee a inn ox dca saa satabvanun $1.80 
CNS MON UG SUEINN So vn kccecevev.ntauseacwudns 1.85 

New York.—The local market remains quiet, with a 
moderate demand. An improvement in the amount of 
business is anticipated by the jobbers when more favora- 
ble weather conditions prevail. New York quotations are 
are follows: Single carloads, $1.99; small lots from store, 
$2.05. 

Chicago.—Demand continues active, and the prospect 
is good for an excellent spring trade. Quotations are as 
follows: $1.95, base, in car lots to jobbers; $2 to retail- 
ers, with 5 cents extra for less than car lots from mill. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand is only fair, large consumers 
having bought heavily some time ago and are now speci- 
fying on these contracts, which serve to keep the mills 
fully employed, some of the leading makers being two to 
three weeks behind in shipments. A material increase 
in demand for Wire Nails is expected in the latter part 
of this month or early in March, when spring trade 
usually opens up. The heavy storms and severe cold 
weather have interfered with demand to no slight ex- 
tent in the past month or two, and this leads to the be- 
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lief that when spring trade opens it will be very heavy. 
We quote: Wire Nails in carloads to jobbers at $1.80 
and in less than carloads at $1.85, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 

Cut Nails.—New business is comparatively light. 
Specifications are coming in freely on contracts, and are 
largely occupying the attention of the mills. Quotations 
are as follows: Carload lots, $1.80; less than carload 
lots to jobbers, $1.85, and to retailers, $1.95, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. Iron Cut Nails, for delivery at Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo and all points west of these cities, 10 cents advance 
per keg on Cut Steel Nails. 

New York.—A quiet market characterizes the situa- 
tion in Cut Nails, as requirements are light. New York 
quotations are as follows: Carloads on dock, $1.94; less 
than carloads on dock, $1.99; small lots from store, $2 to 
$2.05. 

Chicago.—Business is good at the following quota- 
tions: $1.95 for car lots to jobbers for Steel Nails; $2 in 
ear lots to retailers; 5 cents extra for less than car lots, 
and from 5 to 10 cents extra for Puddled Tron. 

Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of new business is being 
placed, but the mills are running mostly on old contracts, 
specifications on which are coming in quite freely. We 
quote: On carloads, $1.80, base; less than carloads to 
jobbers, $1.80, base; less than carloads to retailers, $1.90, 
base, plus carload rate of freight to point of delivery; 
terms, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 
Iron Cut Nails for delivery at Pittsburgh, Buffalo and all 
points west of these cities are 10 cents a keg higher than 
above prices. 

Barb Wire.—Specifications on orders placed previous 
to the advance in prices are coming in fairly well. ‘These, 
together with the new businss being received, keep the 
mills busy. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
Pie: ERT BON isis 55a ES a ee sees $1.95 $2.25 
Rotations, CarlenG lotic .c.c000 vicieccccsvevs 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.10 2.40 


Chicago.—Spring business is exceptionally active, the 
advance in price apparently not retarding demand. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Car lots to jobbers, Painted Wire, 
$2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; car lots to retailers, 5 cents 
higher ; less than car lots, Painted Wire, $2.25; Galvan- 
ized, $2.55; Staples, bright, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35. 

Pittsburgh.—New orders are comparatively light, but 
the mills have a heavy tonnage on their books, placed be- 
fore the advance in prices, on which specifications are 
coming in fairly well, keeping the mills fully employed. 
We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
Be ee a $1.95 $2.25 
ey ae a er 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.10 2.40 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The recent advance in prices 
has not affected the volume of business received by the 
mills to any great extent. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 

SORDOEE, . COUROOEG a «6 x 0:4d.000 cht ees eendese ues bewenk $1.65 
nn ne cee .at noes tthe ete eka e ees 1.70 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: 

6to9 10 1112412413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 .10 .15 .25 .85 .45 = «.55 
Galvanized... .$0.30 35 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago.—Buying is reported active. Quotations are 
as follows: $1.80, base, for Annealed Wire, in car lots to 
jobbers ; $1.85 in car lots to retailers, with 5 cents advance 
for less than car lots, and 30 cents premium over An- 
nealed for Galvanized. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand is fairly heavy, and has not been 
much retarded by the recent advance in prices. A large 
increase in tonnage is expected in the latter part of this 
month or early in March, when spring trade usually opefs 
up. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, G0 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
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Augers and Bits.—Under date of February 9, the 
Auger Bit Association announced new list prices on 
Augers and Bits as per the price-list given herewith, 
which shows an advance varying from 10 to 25 per cent. 
The discounts at which the goods are sold to the retail 
trade are as follows: : 





TN eres Fl 
BN IN Sik os anos 9:4 asia Wee K 6 wee ae eRe 70 and 10% 
BIO TED BUBOTD o.oo co's once cuns ces 70 and 10 % 
era kak occhs so b> dis ant RS © aae 50 and 10 % 
RN CAD 6S cae cc ur stavecdes van deebeeuue 50 % 
eR aC eee Tree Te Pe 60 and 10 % 
Long Bright or Cuban Augers...... 60 and 10 and 10 % 
SEOet Bright. AVMSOPBiscsciccccesced 60 and 10 and 10% 
AUGER BITS. 
3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
$4.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.50 5.00 550 £6.00 7.00 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
$7.00 8.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 10.50 10.50 12.00 12.00 
21 22 23 24 26 28 30 82/16 
$13.50 13.50 15.00 15.00 17.00 19.00 21.50 23.00 
Sets, 32% 24 21¢ 21% 20% 18 14 18%/4 11% 15%/4 
$7.00 5.25 4.75 4.65 4.40 4.00 3.00 4.00 2.60 3.85 
46.6 7.8 @ 26.2) 1976 
= oo ee oe ee ee 1 
oe? £8 2 3 2 1 


NUT AUGERS. 
% 4 5% % % J 1% 1% iM MM 


$7.00 8.25 9.50 10.75 12.00 13.25 15.00 17.00 19.00 22.00 
1% 2 2144 24% 21%4 2% 3 8% 814 
$26.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 50.00 70.00 90.00 120.00 150.00 
Sets, 28/4 41/4 
38.50 12.50 
BORING MACHINE AUGERS. 
% % % % % 1 
$16.00 10.00 10.00 11.00 13.00 15.00 
1% 14% 1% 1% 1% 2 
$17.00 19.00 21.00 24.00 28.00 82.00 
Sets, 18 23 26 41 
$6.00 7.50 9.25 13.50 
CAR BITS. 

4 5 6 . 8 9 10 11 
$9.00 9.00 9.00 10.00 11.25 12.50 13.75 15.00 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 20 
$16.25 17.50 19.00 20.50 22.00 24.00 26.00 30.00 

Sets, 21 24 82% 
$10.50 11.75 15.50 
MILLWRIGHTS’ AUGBRS. 

58 1g */e 5 11/46 % 19/16 % Wis 
$14.00 16.50 19.00 19.00 21.50 21.50 24.00 24.00 26.50 
1 1% 1% 1% 1% 15% 1% 1% 2 
$30.00 30.00 34.00 88.00 44.00 48.00 52.00 56.00 60.00 

Sets, 28 41 
$18.00 25.00 
RAFTING AUGERS. 

1% 1% 1% 2 2% 2% 
$32.00 40.00 48.00 56.00 66.00 76.00 
2% 3 3% 3% 3% 4 
$90.00 105.00 120.00 140.00 160.00 180.00 
LONG BRIGHT OR CUBAN, 

Ny 56 % % % % 1 1% 
$11.00 11.00 12.25 13.50 14,75 16.00 17.25 19.00 
14% 1% 1% 156 1% 1% 2 2% 
$21.00 23.00 26.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 384.00 89.00 
2% 2% 2% 3 3% 3% 3% 4 
$44.00 54.00 76.00 96.00 126.00 156.00 186.00 216.00 
SHORT BRIGHT, 

% % Ye 56 % % 1 1% 
$10.00 10.00 11.00 12.00 18.00 14.00 15.00 16.50 
1% 1% 1% 158 1% 1% 2 2% 
$18.25 20.00 22.75 21.50 26.75 28.00 30.00 89.00 
2% 2% 3 3% 3% 3% 4 
$48.00 69.00 88.00 117.00 146.00 175.00 240.00 


Binder Twine.—One of the results of the withdrawal 
of prices by the International Harvester Company is the 
difference in quotations now being made. Some concerns 
are adhering to the schedule of prices announced in De- 
cember, 1904, while, as a rule, the largest independent 
producers are asking an advance. The following quo- 
tations fairly represent the market in view of the fore- 
going mentioned conditions: 

Cents per Ib. 


NT Said Cala Ks ea SPER Fe tite SiR eoeck des 9% to 9% 
SIU misiacis cities < poten 04 weadte vitieteisiaite’s aabded 9%to 9% 
Standard Manila (550 feet)................. 10%, to 10% 
Oo ee er ee ere 11% to 12 

Pure. Been: (GUO BOO) 0 as vada cvtecisececes 12% to 13% 


Five-ton lots, % cent less; carload lots, 4 cent less, Chi- 
cago delivery, usual terms of payment. Kansas City, 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and Minneapolis, %4 cent added. 
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Prices not guaranteed. Allowing for freight, New York 
prices would be 14 cent lower than the above. 


Rope.—There is an increase in inquiries, and more or- 
ders are being received than in January, though demand 
is still somewhat light. The market is firm and quota- 
tions remain unchanged, and are as follows: Pure Manila, 
11% to 12 cents; Pure Sisal, 10 cents: No. 2 quality Sisal, 
8 to 8% cents per pound. 


Brass Goods.—An advance of about 7% per cent. has 
been made by manufacturers in the price of Brass Sheets, 
Brass Wire and Brass Rods. 


Galvanized Iron.—An advance has been made in the 
price of Galvanized Sheets of $2 per ton by manufactur- 
ers. Steel Roofing has been advanced in the same pro- 
portion. 


Window Glass.—The severe weather has caused some 
reduction in production during the past two or three 
weeks, particularly in sections where natural gas is en- 
tirely depended upon as fuel. The market remains firm 
and demand has been large for the past few months in 
comparison with that of a corresponding period in the 
last two years. Higher prices are still talked of, but 
none has yet been announced as far as can be learned. 
The prosperity in the Glass trade has caused the starting 
of factories that have not been in operation, and new 
plants are being talked of. The output of some of the 
factories already in operation has been increased. With 
some factories hampered for want of fuel and the out- 
put of others reduced by various causes it is estimated 
that the total output of Glass will not greatly exceed de- 
mand up to the time factories resume operations in the 
fall. New York quotations are as follows: First two 
brackets, single, 90 and 15 per cent. discount; larger sizes 
single and all double strength, 90 and 5 per cent. discount ; 
all from jobbers’ list of October 1, 1903. 

Oil.—Linseed.—Last week the market was more active 
than for some time, as several large lots of State and 
Western Raw were sold for February-April delivery. 
The purchases were urged by salesmen in anticipation 
of higher priced Oil before the contracts terminated. 
This, of course, was a matter of individual opinion. More 
Oil could have been disposed of, it is understood, if crush- 
ers could have been induced to accept 40 cents per gallon. 
This has stiffened the local market to the extent of mak- 
ing 41 cents the asking price in any quantity. Demand 
for both city and State or Western in small lots is now 
light, owing to cold and stormy weather. City Oil re 
mains unchanged. Quotations are as follows: City Raw, 
43 to 44 cents, according to quantity ; State and Western, 
41 cents per gallon, for large or small quantities. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The market is quiet locally, de- 
mand being confined to small jobbing lots. New York 
quotations, according to quantity, are as follows: Oil 
barrels, 55 to 55% cents; machine made barrels, 55% 
to 56 cents per gallon. 

———»~-e—__<—__ 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


The extremely cold weather and heavy precipitation 
of snow throughout the country during the past several 
days have adversely affected the Hardware trade, caus- 
ing much delay in shipment of orders and a temporary 
suspension in the booking of new business for immediate 
delivery. Advanced future business is of course being 
taken with but slight interruption. Good orders are re- 
ported in Screen Doors and Windows, in Garden Hose 
and Lawn Swings, in Refrigerators and Ice Cream 
Freezers, in Wheelbarrows and Washing Machines, and, 
in fact, all similar goods which serve their purpose dur- 
ing the warm weather season. Altogether, trade condi- 
tions are promising, with deference to immediate unfa- 
vorable influence of weather, and even the heavy blanket- 
ing of snow has a mission for good to the farmers of the 


country. 
Oe 


Oscoop ScaLE Company, Binghamton, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of. United States Standard Scales, has materially in- 
creased its capital stock with a view to keeping up with 


the steady expansion of its business during the past 
five years and the anticipation of further development fn 
the future. The company’s line of products has been 
largely increased. 

o> -—-—- 


NEW ENGLAND IRON AND HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Board of Directors of the New England Iron and 
Hardware Association, at a meeting held February 7, 
unanimously elected George J. Mulhall, manager, to suc- 
ceed the late E. L. Haley. Although there was keen 
competition for the position, which is a post of honor 
and responsibility, Mr. Mulhall was selected without 
solicitation’on his part and in response to a general de- 
mand from the trade for his services. The new manager 
is particularly weli qualified for the position, possessing 
a wide acquaintance, executive ability and personal quali- 
ties which have made him popular. Mr. Mulhall has been 
president of the Hardware Agency Company for the past 
seven years, and has been continuously connected with 
the Hardware trade for 24 years, during all that time 
being located at 36 Pearl street, Boston, in a store orig- 
inally opened by Nashua Lock Company in March, 1881. 
This business has seen many changes and retirements, 
but has continued under various names in the same loca- 
tion during the entire period Mr. Mulhall has remained. 
He was for several years a director of the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, and is probably as well 
known as any man in New England to all branches of the 
Hardware trade, including manufacturers. It is the 
purpose of the officers of the association to further de- 
velop its usefulness under the: new manager, and new 
and enlarged quarters have already been engaged in the 
Broad Exchange Building, 96 Broad street, Boston, to 
which location the officers will soon be removed. 


—————-e__ ——- 


THE UNITED STATES HOE & TOOL COM- 
PANY. 


HE UNITED STATES HOE & TOOL COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio, was incorporated on January 23, 
with a capital stock of $150,000, to manufacture a full 
line of Forks, Hoes, Rakes, &c. The officers of the com- 
pany are E. A. Cole, president and treasurer; ae. We 
Kaufman, vice-president; T. F. Connors, secretary; G. 
S. Clow, superintendent of manufacturing, and B. F. 
Hadley, general sales agent. The three last named offi- 
cers have been connected with the Fork and Hoe busi- 
ness for many years. Mr. Clow and Mr. Connors were 
with the Brown, Hinman & Huntington Company, 
the former being general superintendent for the 
past 16 years and the latter bookkeeper, cashier 
and treasurer for 10 years. Mr. Hadley has been 
visiting the wholesale Hardware trade for the past 19 
years, selling the steel goods line, representing the Iowa 
Farming Tool Company, the Brown, Hinman & Hunt- 
ington Company and the Continental Tool Company. The 
company is now erecting a large strictly up to date 
factory, capable of turning out 300 dozen per day, and 
will install the latest improved machinery. The com- 
pany will enter the market next fall prepared to take 
orders and make prompt shipments. 
—_—_—_—»+o______. 


Tue Hupson Roiirine Mitt Company, Bloomfield, 
N. J., has become interested in the business of James L. 
Taylor, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of the Taylor quick 
adjusting and self locking Clamps, and the business is be- 
ing incorporated under the style of the James L. Taylor 
Mfg. Company, and removed to Bloomfield, where it will 
occupy a part of the Hudson Company’s plant for the 
present. The Taylor business will thus have the advan- 
tage of largely increased floor space. New equipment is 
being added and the working force will be increased to 
keep pace with the steady development of the business, a 
very good export demand having been created in addition 
to domestic trade, including some five separate Govern- 
ment orders this month. William S. Benson, president of 
the Hudson Rolling Mill Company, will hold the position 
of secretary and treasurer in the new company. 
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Colorado Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 


HE third annual meeting of the Colorado Retail Hard- 
T ware Dealers’ Association was held Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 14 and 15, in the convention hall 
of the Adams House, Denver. The attendance was very 
gratifying, considering the extreme cold which has pre- 
vailed for the past few days in this section. The session 
on Tuesday morning was an informal one, and was given 
over to the discussion of “ What is the Definition of a 
Legitimate Hardware Dealer.” 

President A. L. Branson of Trinidad presided. The 
following committees were appointed by the president: 


RESOLUTIONS: A. Duenwig, Brush; Jas. P. 
Springs; Davis Barkley, Fort Collins; 
Walseburg ; I. H. Maxwell, Lamar. 

AvupiTine: W. D. Carroll, Antonito; John Spriesterbach, Ala- 
mosa; P. J. Reifel, Rocky Ford. 


NOMINATING: O. A. Cramer, Montevista; J. H. Linder, Golden; 
M. 8. Whiteley, Boulder. 


Geo. Sullivan of Salida was appointed sergeant-at-arms. 
After other preparations had been made for the ses- 
sions to follow adjournment was taken until 2 p.m. to 


attend a luncheon given by the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce at noon. 


Barnes, Colorado 
Adolph Unfug, 


President’s Address. 


At the Tuesday afternoon session, which was called to 
order at 2 o’clock, President Branson delivered his an- 
nual address as follows: 

Again it is my pleasure to greet the members of the 
Colorado Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association in an- 
nual convention, together with a goodly number of our 
friends, the Hardware jobbers, their efficient representa- 
tives and others interested in our welfare. I extend you 
all a hearty welcome. 

To our members present permit me to say the suc- 
cess of this meeting depends largely on every one of us. 
To make it a success all must participate. It is not only 
our privilege but our duty to get all we can out of these 
conventions and give all we can in return. 


To our friends the jobbers, brokers and salesmen, who 
are here at our invitation, we ask you to join us in the 
free discussion of all subjects identified in these open 
sessions. We want you to tell us where we are wrong, 
and we will try to show you that the jobber is not al- 
ways guiltless. Let us talk these things over in a per- 
fectly frank manner. It will do us both good, and may 
we not hope such discussion will lead to a better under- 


standing, resulting in more pleasant relations between 
wholesalers and retailers? 


THE OBJECTS 

of a retail merchants’ association not only should con- 
template efforts in the direction of securing recognition 
of the rights of its members, but should give equal atten- 
tion to educating its own members in the observance 
of the principle of absolute fairness on their part. 

I am a firm believer that the principles properly ad- 
vocated by and beneficial to members of a retail Hard- 
ware association are the very principles that the Hard- 
ware jobber can afford to indorse. In other words, the 
Hardware jobber who is loyal to the legitimate retail 
Hardware dealer should and does encourage the growth 
of the retail Hardware associations. 

These retail associations are not formed to oppose the 
Hardware jobber, but rather to co-operate with him and 
the Hardware Jobbers’ Association in combating com- 
mon enemies in the endeavor to perpetuate the retail 
Hardware dealer as the principal distributer of Hard- 
ware. However, it is not the purpose of this paper to 
eulogize the jobbers in all their practices. While we ap- 
plaud them for the stereotyped red ink phrase, “ We do 
not sell catalogue houses,” now quite generally conspic- 
uously printed on some part of their billheads, yet we 
feel that they are only partly reformed when we find 
their representatives soliciting the sale of Hardware in 
the general store, the grocery store and the secon@hand 
store in towns where there are legitimate Hardware 


stores. The motto, “A Hardware store for Hardware 
dealers,” is hardly appropriate on the letter heads of 
any Hardware jobber doing business in Colorado. It 
sounds good, but is much abused. ‘ 

When all the legitimate retail Hardware dealers of 
the country awaken to the value of organization suffi- 
ciently to co-operate in the conservative management of 
such associations, we may hope to see such motto observed 
and our business on a higher plane. The retail Hardware 
associations have not yet succeeded in eliminating all the 
evils of the trade chargeable to the jobber, but that the 
jobbers have recognized the justness of our claims in 
many instances and made corresponding concessions we 
all know. Nor have our associations succeeded in the 
entire reform of our own members, but we are after them. 
The influence is good and is being felt. 

The sentiment of fair dealing emanating from a body 
of the most successful retail Hardware dealers of a 
State (and of such our associations are composed) goes 
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a long way toward strengthening our determination to 
tote fair in all business relations. 
SUBSTANTIAL RESULTS. 

In reviewing the work of our association in the two 
years of our existence some of our members have been 
disappointed in results. Perhaps regarding it from what 
we have done locally, some may feel that it has not paid. 
Even considered from our purely local accomplishments 
it has been profitable. To our members attending our con- 
vention and rubbing up against the successful jobber and 
salesman and brother dealer absorbing new ideas from 
all, broadening our views, forming sincere friendships, 
these alone are worth more than the cost. These alone 
put you ahead of the deal, although not to be regarded 
as the substantial benefits. Was it not worth more than 
the cost of the association to each of us to have the whole- 
sale agency for Loaded Shells and Cartridges that had 
been placed with a big wholesale grocer of this city dis- 
continued? Had it not been for the Colorado Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association that wholesale grocery 
house would be quoting and selling every retail grocer in 
the State to compete with us. Through the efforts of our 
association the Ammunition manufacturer canceled this 
contract in less than 90 days after it had been made. 

Right here I wish to state that the manufacturer for 
so promptly discontinuing this illegitimate agency when 
convinced of the justice of the position of our association 
deserves credit, and his action deserves formal recog- 
nition from this convention. 
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Again our association claims equal credit with our sis- 
ter associations, the Lumber Dealers’ Association, the 
Retail Merchants’ Association and the Northern Colorado 
Implement Dealers’ Association, for the Peddlers’ License 
bill now before the State Legislature. It was largely 
through the efforts of these associations that this bill, of 
so much benefit to us all if passed, was framed and in- 
troduced. 


Now should any member want more for his money, let 
him take out an insurance policy in the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Fire Insurance Company, which priv- 
ilege membership in the Colorado Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association secures for him. No safer insurance on 
earth and an easy way to make money by saving it. 

Still, this is not all you get for your money. There 
still remains the good work the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association is doing for us, all thrown in 
for good count. You have only to read the National Bul- 
letin to appreciate what the National Association is 
doing, but better still, we have our esteemed national 
secretary, Mr. Corey, with us, who will tell us something 
of the things they are doing. 

CATALOGUE HOUSE COMPETITION 
is still on. It is reported that the two big catalogue 
houses of Chicago sold $65,000,000 worth of stuff last 
year. A nice little business, we admit, but the cream of 
the trade is still ours. The most hopeful sign, to my 
mind, is that each succeeding catalogue compiled by these 
big catalogue houses lists less of the standard articles of 
Hardware, and of those still listed many are listed at a 
higher price than in the preceding catalogue. This is 
due primarily to the work of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, now enjoying the hearty co- 
operation of a strong committee from the Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association. We do not expect these bodies to put 
the catalogue houses out of business. They are here to 
stay and we are here to stay with them, unless the United 
States Government puts us out of business through the 
enactment of postal laws burdensome to the people in 
general and favorable principally to the growth of cata- 
logue houses. 
PARCELS POST. 

The Postal Progress League, braced and supported 
principally by the catalogue houses, never seem to all go 
to bed at once. Part of them keep watch night and day in 
an attempt to secure town postal rates on merchandise. 
There seems to be no immediate danger of the passage of 
so radical a measure as the proposed Parcels Post bill, a 
bill whose passage would be so disastrous to all the retail 
merchants throughout the whole country, as well as a 
death blow to the prosperity of hundreds of small cities 
and towns all over the country. But we must be ready 
to act in concert to oppose any reduction on fourth-class 
mail matter. 

An alarm was sounded a few days since when the sub- 
committee of the House Post Office Committee consented 
to grant a hearing on the proposal to consolidate third 
and fourth class matter at a rate of 8 cents per pound. 
Such a law would cut off one-half of the expense of send- 
ing merchandise by mail and result in a wonderful im- 
petus to the business of the catalogue houses. They pay 
no taxes in our towns, contribute nothing to our chari- 
table institutions, never carry our farmers through crop 
failures, nor laboring people through strikes, but always 
get the money before they start the goods. We are not 
loyal to our families or our communities if we are not 
willing to give our time and even money to oppose legisla- 
tion that puts in their hands the club that hastens our 
finish as retail dealers. 

STATE LEGISLATION. 

The duty of our association relative to State legisla- 
tion is plain. We are in no sense a political organiza- 
tion, yet let us safeguard the honorable business in which 
we are engaged by promoting and laboring for all laws 
that legitimately benefit our members and equally oppose 
all measures that may unjustly menace the successful con- 
duct of our business. At present there are some two or 
three measures before the Legislature of which our sec- 
retary has written all of us. The passage of these bills 
is of much importance not only to the Hardware mer- 
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chant, but to all retail merchants of the State. Inyears that 
our State Legislature meets it would seem important that 
all retail associations should have a Legislative Com- 
mittee to work in harmony for the passage of desirable 
legislation and to oppose any pernicious measures. 

I would recommend that this convention provide for 
the appointment or election of such a committee to repre- 
sent our association, regardless of the action of any other 
association. 

CO-OPERATION WITH LUMBER DEALERS. 


To-morrow our friends the lumber dealers meet in 
convention in this city. They will attempt to solve many 
vexatious problems occurring in our daily business as 
retail dealers. Our interests are mutual, and we are glad 
to co-operate with them as an association in an attempt 
to overcome the same. On behalf of our association I 
bespeak our high esteem for them and send greetings. 

At home we can often profit by a friendly disposition 
to reciprocate confidences with our lumber dealers in the 
matter of extending credit to customers, &c. In fact, we 
like the lumber dealer, particularly the one who is not 
too much a competitor in the sale of Hardware. At our 
convention one year ago we appointed a committee to 
confer with a like committee from the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, our committee being instructed to work up 
a kind of give and take, as it were, proposition or senti- 
ment, with a view to members of each association living 
closer to their legitimate lines. However, our association 
adjourned before the lumber association took any decided 
action. It remains with this convention to determine 
whether a further effort shall be made along this line at 
this time or not. 


This evening a box party will be given at the Orpheum 
and to-morrow night there will be a dance in the ball 
room of the Adams, followed by a supper. 

Wednesday will be given over to the reports from the 
secretary and various committees, the election of officers 
and discussion of various topics of interest to the Hard- 


ware trade. 
~~ Oe  - -— 


LIVINGSTON NAIL COMPANY’S CATALOGUE. 


HE LIVINGSTON NAIL COMPANY, 104 Reade 
street, New York, has just issued a comprehensive 
illustrated catalogue of Horseshoers’ Supplies, including 
Horse and Mule Shoes, Horse Nails, Calks, Weights, Rub- 
ber Pad Horseshoes, Rubber Horseshoe Pads, together 
with the wide range of Tools and material used by horse- 
shoers and blacksmiths. In the book is shown the line 
of Farrier’s Tools made by the Heller Brothers Company, 
and the Anvils, Ice Tongs, etc., manufactured by the Hay- 
Budden Mfg. Company, for which the Livingston Nail 
Company is direct representative. There are also some 
specialties which the company has long marketed, such as 
the Hudson Apple Parers, Corers and Slicers. Pages 23 
to 29, inclusive, contain a valuable comparative table in 
two colors, showing the average weights of Iron and Steel 
Horse and Mule Shoes, with the average number of Shoes 
in a keg, naming the terms applied by various manufac- 
turers to Shoes of comparative character, weights for 
single Shoes being in ounces, and the average number of 
Shoes in a keg in red. At the back are 16 pages of quad- 
rille ruled paper for memoranda. In the arrangements 
the company has made increasing its traveling force it 
has obtained the services of Lawrence M. Hicks of New 
York, who will call on the jobbing trade in the leading 
cities of the Central West, commencing at Cleveland, cov- 
ering the West as far as Omaha and Northwest to Duluth. 
The business was founded in 1845 and incorporated in 

1904. 

——_- 


At the annual meeting of the Stanley Rule & Level 
Company, New Britain, Conn., held February 6, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Charles E. Mitchell; vice-president and secretary, 
A. W. Stanley; treasurer, C. B. Stanley. Directors: The 
officers and H. S. Walter, M. H. Whaples, Hartford; F. L. 
Hungerford and W. J. P. Moore, New York. 
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Kentucky Retail Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 

HE fifth annual convention of the Kentucky Retail 
. Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association was opened 
at the Galt House, Louisville, Tuesday morning, February 
14, with about 50 active members in attendance. The 
president, J. C. Frederick of Owensboro, introduced Geo. 
W. Buck, president of the Louisville Hardware and Stove 
Dealers’ Association, who delivered an address of wel- 
come to the city. This address was acknowledged grace- 
fully by President Frederick. 

Legitimate Hardware Stores. 


The balance of the session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “ What Constitutes the Legitimate Hardware 
or Stove Dealer?” It developed in Kentucky, as well as 
ail through the South, that Hardware was legitimately 
sold by a large number of general or department stores, 
as a very large percentage of Southern towns are too 
small to support a strictly Hardware store. 

Even the Hardware stores were found to sell a more 
diversified line of merchandise than was common in the 
more thickly populated States of the North. Many deal- 
ers, while acknowledging that they sold lines of goods 
quite foreign to Hardware, entered complaints against 
the practice of Hardware jobbers in selling Hardware to 
grocery and other stores. 

This discussion was taken part in by B. J. Durham, 
Danville; J. W. Mahan, Lawrenceburg; Geo. Watts, 
Georgetown; Jno. W. Reid, Hodgenville; A. C. Kirch- 
dorfer, Louisville; Geo. A. Gubbage, Leitchfield; L. W. 
Horn and others. It resulted in the definition by the 
president to the effect that a legitimate Hardware dealer 
is one who deals chiefly in iron and steel in any form. 


President’s Address. 


President Frederick opened the Tuesday afternoon 
session by reading his annual report, as follows: 

Once more we meet in annual convention, the fifth in 
the history of our association, and I trust that it is as 
sincere a pleasure to each one of you as I can truly say 
it is to me. These gatherings of earnest, busy men are 
primarily for the advancement of our material interests. 
The consideration of evils that threaten our business, the 
interchange of opinions, the debating of business prob- 
lems, the evolving of new, up to date ideas and the correc- 
tion of faulty methods, are some of the benefits we expect 
to derive from these meetings. 

But I hold that these advantages are really only 
secondary when we find how much more we have gained 
in the greater growth of those nobler attributes that mark 
the true man as a result of these deliberations. The en- 
largement of our ideas of life by the friendly intermin- 
gling, the uplift to our character by the wise counsels 
of moderation and strict regard for justice, the uproot- 
ing of the poisonous growth of selfishness and prejudice 
that dwarf and warp and mar our better nature, the 
genial intercourse with our competitor by which the 
dark clouds of suspicion and distrust are dispelled by the 
sunlight of friendly rivalry—these are the higher re 
wards received and thus are we unconsciously lifted to a 
higher plane, where we can make fuller use of life and 
its opportunities, 

ORGANIZATION IS THE WATCHWORD 


of the twentieth century. It should be our slogan as 
well. Were it not for organization you and I would stand 
here to-day dull, untutored savages. Self preservation 
is the first law of nature. Primeval man early discovered 
the fact that his efforts joined with his neighbors’ were 
more effective in warring against his enemies or in pro- 
tecting himself from their attacks, and consequent or- 
ganization or union of forces has made the world and 
civilization what they are to-day. Why then should not 
we as wise, intelligent, farseeing business men mutually 
co-operate for the protection of our interests against the 
danger that exists and not merely threatens but already 
injures us? Why should not we also pool our brains and 
experience in combating the enemies that confront us? 


Why not use our combined influence and the wonderfully 
persuasive effect of our elective franchise upon misguided 
and frequently debauched lawmakers to prevent the en- 
actment of pernicious and hurtful laws? Why not move 
the mighty force of our combined capital and purchasihg 
power against the evils that cast their baleful shadows 
over the sunlit heavens of our prosperity? 

What these evils and dangers are I do not deem it 
necessary to mention here categorically. That is left to 
abler minds and pens than mine, and they will all be in- 
telligently and exhaustively presented for your consid- 
eration by men who are peculiarly well qualified for the 
task. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

In this connection I wish to call your attention espe- 
cially to what has been accomplished by the National 
association in the past few years in correcting many 
abuses that were harmful to the Hardware trade. It is 
composed of your representatives, to whom you have 
delegated the authority to act for you. It is the concrete 
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expression of your opinions, your desires, your purposes, 
and it is deserving of your unswerving loyalty and gen-. 
erous support. Its Executive Committee is composed of 
men many of whom you know personally and whom to 
know is to admire. It has shown its fitness and capa- 
bility by the fruits of its labors. It has exposed the un- 
fair methods of catalogue houses and shown you how to 
fight and checkmate them. It has watched and guarded 
your interests against the insidious parcels post bills, and 
has been the chief agency to awaken the merchants in 
other lines to their danger. It has cleared many of the 
misunderstandings between the retail dealers and the 
jobbers and manufacturers, and has brought about the 
hearty, sincere co-operation on the part of many of them. 
It has organized the Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association as a protection to you against the 
rapacity and greed of the regular insurance companies 
and given you the opportunity of saving enough in your 
insurance account to pay your association dues, expenses 
for the trip to the annual meeting, and have something 
left with which to buy presents for the wife and babies. 


INCREASING THE MEMBERSHIP. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the finances 
of our association. Your Executive Committee is neces- 
sarily handicapped in its efforts by a lack of funds. 
There are two ways by which this can be remedied. One 
is to increase our membership very largely; the other is 
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nerease the annual dues. 


I am certain that the first 
be more acceptable and so there is but this to do. 
every member feel that the life of the association 

ends in a large measure upon himself and so use every 

orable means and effort to gain new members and to 

1 them. Tell them of the advantages and benefits 

i are deriving from it; do not fail to invoke the aid 

the traveling man. If you can get him interested 

‘ gh to talk for us you have gained a powerful ally, 

since his chief business in life is to talk and hustle and 

get results, and he usually gets what he goes after, as some 
of you well know—sometimes to your sorrow. 

[In order to help our treasury your Executive Com- 
mittee issued a souvenir programme, a copy of which was 
sent to over 650 dealers in this State. Considering the 
coumittee’s inexperience and the short time in which it 
was compiled, I believe that you will agree with me that 
it is a very creditable production and a decided success. 
Our thanks are due the many friends among the jobbers 
and manufacturers who favored us with their advertising 
patronage, 

MERCHANTS’ APATHY. 


I shall not attempt a résumé of our last year’s work, as 
that will be covered by the secretary’s report, but the 
growth of our association has not been of an encouraging 
nature. Upon assuming the presidency I did so with the 
firm hope of seeing a large increase during the year. In 
this I have been disappointed, as the roll shows a de- 
creased membership. This is partly accounted for by the 
fact that the secretary dropped from the list quite a num- 
ber who were in arrears for several years’ dues. But 
there is a lamentable indifference shown by the dealers. 
General Apathy, of whom we heard so much in a political 
way last summer, seems to have visited some of the Hard- 
ware stores. I do not, however, charge it so much to the 
lack of interest as to the absence of a realizing sense of 
the true state of affairs and the great benefits to be de- 
rived from association work. 


W. R. Belknap’s Address. 


W. R. Belknap, president of the Belknap Hardware & 
Mfg. Company, addressed the convention on “A Few 
Things That Will Help the Retailer.” He referred to the 
establishment of his firm 65 years ago, and contrasted 
the Hardware business of the early days with the busi- 
ness of to-day. Fifty years ago, he said, most of the 
goods sold by Hardware dealers were imported from 
England, but gradually American enterprise elbowed the 
foreign manufacturer off our map, and to-day America 
not only supplied the bulk of its Hardware goods, but 
was invading foreign fields. The fundamental idea of 
success in business was the establishment of character 
and he hoped that the Hardwaremen of the State would 
so serve and labor to this end that every man should 
know the difference between a Hardwareman and others. 
It was unfortunate, he said, that a child could only 
learn to dread the fire by being burned, and that the new 
generation would have to learn its lessons by experience 
rather than precept. 


The retailer and the wholesaler had the same prob- 
lems to solve, and the same principles governed both. He 
emphasized the importance of taking stock frequently, 
and the necessity of carrying proper fire insurance. In- 
adequate insurance or no insurance, said he, limits a deal- 
er’s credit. On the subject of local competition and the 
definition of what constitutes a Hardware store the speak- 
er contended that it depended on local conditions, and that 
the preponderating stock should govern. 

He aroused his hearers to add all articles of universal 
~ile they could to their stocks, and suggested the wis- 

1m of displaying samples of fancy high priced Tools and 
“pecialties. Such articles looked so much better in them- 
‘lves than they did in the catalogue pictures that their 
‘isplay would prove of advantage in counteracting the 
ifluence of mail order houses. He made a plea for 
tocks that would appeal to the women, advised care and 
‘tudy in the matter of more window and showcase dis- 
lay, and suggested that a valuable means of meeting the 
mpetition of 5 and 10 cent stores was to have a counter 
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n which were displayed miscellaneous goods ranging 
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from 5 to 25 cents in price, each piece or lot plainly 
tagged. 

Co-operation and friendly feeling between retailers and 
wholesalers, systematic work through organization to ac- 
complish worthy results, and a high standard of business 
honor and integrity were sure to win for the Hardware 
trade a victory over the hostile forces that sometimes 
assailed it. 

National Insurance Association. 

Lewis of New Albany, Ind., treasurer of the 
National Hardware Dealers’ Insurance Association, de- 
livered an address on mutual insurance. He said that a 
canvass of Hardware dealers made some time since de- 
veloped the fact that less than 12 per cent. of the pre- 
miums paids to old line companies had been returned to 
the policy holders in payment of fire losses, the balance 
going to pay fancy salaries and the heavy expenses of 
such companies. He explained the system of insurance 
adopted by the National Association, and the fact that 
no dealer not a member of a State association could secure 
a policy. 

The National Association was but little over a year 
old, and while it did not pay a dividend the first year, 
owing to initial expenses and several heavy fire losses, it 
would surely pay 25 to 40 per cent. this year. 

It had a good sum in the treasury and $800,000 insur- 
ance in force, and showed a percentage of expenses less 
than any other mutual company in the country. Over 
100 policies were in force in 19 States, Pennsylvania lead- 
ing with 281 policies. 

rir. Muzzy’s Address. 

F. E. Muzzy, second vice-president of the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., delivered 
a stirring address describing the battle royal between his 
firm and the mail order houses, and asked the Kentucky 
dealers to co-operate with his firm. 

Treasurer’s Report, 

A. Steckler, Jr., of Owensboro, the treasurer, read his 
annual report, which showed total receipts of $718.10 and 
balance on hand of $521.80, which, after paying current 
indebtedness, would leave a net balance of $181 in the 
treasury. 


W.. FF 


Convention Committees. 

The following committees were announced : 
LEGISLATION: B. J. Durham, Danville; Paul Wagner, 
ville; Geo. A. Cubbage, Leitchfield. 
TRANSPORTATION : Geo. Dehler, Louisville ; 
ville; Sherman Jones, Louisville. 
NoMINATIONS: J. S. Ogden, Ashland; Henry Heick, Louisville ; 

J. H. Murphy, Louisville. 
Resolutions: U. S. Schachlett. Fulton: Jno. W. Reid. Hodgen 

ville; Henry Jameson, Covington; Wm. Hinkle, Louisville. 
Press: G. W. Buck, Louisville: Jos. Kirchdorfer, Louisville; 

W. P. Dehler, Louisville. 

Season Catalogue. 

A question as to the value and approximate cost of 

“atalogues was discussed by J. W. Reid, J. S. 


Louis- 


Wm. Shaber, Loulis- 


season 

Ogden, Jos. Kirchdorfer, and others. The conclusion 

reached was that this was a profitable investment. 
Smoker. 


Louisville manufacturers and jobbers were hosts at a 
Dutch lunch and smoker given in the evening at Lieder- 
kranz Hall. President Buck of the Louisviile Hardware 
Dealers’ Association acted as toastmaster. Eighty-six 
guests were seated at the tables. Each found at his plate 
a souvenir watch charm Monkey Wrench presented by 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Company. Addresses were 
made by J. C. Frederick, president of the State Associa- 
tion; John C. Tate of E. C. Atkins & Co, M. R. 
Porter and Julius Schleuter of the Belknap Hard- 
ware & Mfg. Company, Frank Geher, a local dealer; W. 
W. McCune of the Rochester Stamping Company, Charles 
Martin of Stratton & Terstegge, John R. Sower, secre- 
tary, and Mr. Finck of Robinson Bros. & Co. While there 
was a proper leaven of good stories suited to such an occa- 
sion, the prevailing spirit was one of earnest enthusiasm 
for the advancement and growth of the State Association 
and the impromptu speeches made were of more than 
ordinary force and eloquence. 

The secretary, John R. Sower of Frankfort, read his 
annual report, the publication of which we are obliged to 
defer until our next issue. 

Mr. Sower also announced eight new applications, 
making a total of 26 active members enrolled since last 
meeting, and the addition of 18 names to the roll of 
honorary members. 
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Kentucky Retail Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association. 


(By Telegraph. ) 

HE fifth annual convention of the Kentucky Retail 
T Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association was opened 
at the Galt House, Louisville, Tuesday morning, February 
14, with about 50 active members in attendance. The 
president, J. C. Frederick of Owensboro, introduced Geo. 
W. Buck, president of the Louisville Hardware and Stove 
Dealers’ Association, who delivered an address of wel- 
come to the city. This address was acknowledged grace- 
fully by President Frederick. 


Legitimate Hardware Stores. 


The balance of the session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “ What Constitutes the Legitimate Hardware 
or Stove Dealer?” It developed in Kentucky, as well as 
ail through the South, that Hardware was legitimately 
sold by a large number of general or department stores, 
as a very large percentage of Southern towns are too 
small to support a strictly Hardware store. 

Even the Hardware stores were found to sell a more 
diversified line of merchandise than was common in the 
more thickly populated States of the North. Many deal- 
ers, while acknowledging that they sold lines of goods 
quite foreign to Hardware, entered complaints against 
the practice of Hardware jobbers in selling Hardware to 
grocery and other stores. 

This discussion was taken part in by B. J. Durham, 
Danville; J. W. Mahan, Lawrenceburg; Geo. Watts, 
Georgetown; Jno. W. Reid, Hodgenville; A. C. Kirch- 
dorfer, Louisville; Geo. A. Gubbage, Leitchfield; L. W. 
Horn and others. It resulted in the definition by the 
president to the effect that a legitimate Hardware dealer 
is one who deals chiefly in iron and steel in any form. 


President’s Address. 


President Frederick opened the Tuesday afternoon 
session by reading his annual report, as follows: 

Once more we meet in annual convention, the fifth in 
the history of our association, and I trust that it is as 
sincere a pleasure to each one of you as I can truly say 
it is to me. These gatherings of earnest, busy men are 
primarily for the advancement of our material interests. 
The consideration of evils that threaten our business, the 
interchange of opinions, the debating of business prob- 
lems, the evolving of new, up to date ideas and the correc- 
tion of faulty methods, are some of the benefits we expect 
to derive from these meetings. 

But I hold that these advantages are really only 
secondary when we find how much more we have gained 
in the greater growth of those nobler attributes that mark 
the true man as a result of these deliberations. The en- 
largement of our ideas of life by the friendly intermin- 
gling, the uplift to our character by the wise counsels 
of moderation and strict regard for justice, the uproot- 
ing of the poisonous growth of selfishness and prejudice 
that dwarf and warp and mar our better nature, the 
genial intercourse with our competitor by which the 
dark clouds of suspicion and distrust are dispelled by the 
sunlight of friendly rivalry—these are the higher re 
wards received and thus are we unconsciously lifted to a 
higher plane, where we can make fuller use of life and 
its opportunities, 

ORGANIZATION IS THE WATCHWORD 


of the twentieth century. It should be our slogan as 
well. Were it not for organization you and I would stand 
here to-day dull, untutored savages. Self preservation 
is the first law of nature. Primeval man early discovered 
the fact that his efforts joined with his neighbors’ were 
more effective in warring against his enemies or in pro- 
tecting himself from their attacks, and consequent or- 
ganization or union of forces has made the world and 
civilization what they are to-day. Why then should not 
we as wise, intelligent, farseeing business men mutually 
co-operate for the protection of our interests against the 
danger that exists and not merely threatens but already 
injures us? Why should not we also pool our brains and 
experience in combating the enemies that confront us? 


Why not use our combined influence and the wonderfully 
persuasive effect of our elective franchise upon misguided 
and frequently debauched lawmakers to prevent the en- 
actment of pernicious and hurtful laws? Why not move 
the mighty force of our combined capital and purchasihg 
power against the evils that cast their baleful shadows 
over the sunlit heavens of our prosperity? 

What these evils and dangers are I do not deem it 
necessary to mention here categorically. That is left to 
abler minds and pens than mine, and they will all be in- 
telligently and exhaustively presented for your consid- 
eration by men who are peculiarly well qualified for the 
task. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

In this connection I wish to call your attention espe- 
cially to what has been accomplished by the National 
association in the past few years in correcting many 
abuses that were harmful to the Hardware trade. It is 
composed of your representatives, to whom you have 
delegated the authority to act for you. It is the concrete 
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expression of your opinions, your desires, your purposes, 
and it is deserving of your unswerving loyalty and gen-| 
erous support, Its Executive Committee is composed of 
men many of whom you know personally and whom to 
know is to admire. It has shown its fitness and capa- 
bility by the fruits of its labors. It has exposed the un- 
fair methods of catalogue houses and shown you how to 
fight and checkmate them. It has watched and guarded 
your interests against the insidious parcels post bills, and 
has been the chief agency to awaken the merchants in 
other lines to their danger. It has cleared many of the 
misunderstandings between the retail dealers and the 
jobbers and manufacturers, and has brought about the 
hearty, sincere co-operation on the part of many of them. 
It has organized the Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association as a protection to you against the 
rapacity and greed of the regular insurance companies 
and given you the opportunity of saving enough in your 
insurance account to pay your association dues, expenses 
for the trip to the annual meeting, and have something 
left with which to buy presents for the wife and babies. 


INCREASING THE MEMBERSHIP. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the finances 
of our association. Your Executive Committee is neces- 
sarily handicapped in its efforts by a lack of funds. 
There are two ways by which this can be remedied. One 
is to increase our membership very largely; the other is 
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nerease the annual dues. I am certain that the first 
be more acceptable and so there is but this to do. 
every member feel that the life of the association 
ends in a large measure upon himself and so use every 
norable means and-effort to gain new members and to 

id them. Tell them of the advantages and benefits 

u are deriving from it; do not fail to invoke the aid 

the traveling man. If you can get him interested 
enough to talk for us you have gained a powerful ally, 
since his chief business in life is to talk and hustle and 
get results, and he usually gets what he goes after, as some 
of you well know—sometimes to your sorrow. 

In order to help our treasury your Executive Com- 
nittee issued a souvenir programme, a copy of which was 
eut to over 650 dealers in this State. Considering the 
committee’s inexperience and the short time in which it 
was compiled, I believe that you will agree with me that 
it is a very creditable production and a decided success. 
Our thanks are due the many friends among the jobbers 
aud manufacturers who favored us with their advertising 
patronage, 


v 


MERCHANTS’ APATHY. 


I shall not attempt a résumé of our last year’s work, as 
that will be covered by the secretary’s report, but the 
growth of our association has not been of an encouraging 
nature. Upon assuming the presidency I did so with the 
firm hope of seeing a large increase during the year. In 
this I have been disappointed, as the roll shows a de- 
creased membership. This is partly accounted for by the 
fact that the secretary dropped from the list quite a num- 
ber who were in arrears for several years’ dues. But 
there is a lamentable indifference shown by the dealers. 
General Apathy, of whom we heard so much in a political 
way last summer, seems to have visited some of the Hard- 
ware stores. I do not, however, charge it so much to the 
lack of interest as to the absence of a realizing sense of 
the true state of affairs and the great benefits to be de- 
rived from association work. 


W. R. Belknap’s Address. 


W. R. Belknap, president of the Belknap Hardware & 
Mfg. Company, addressed the convention on “A Few 
Things That Will Help the Retailer.” He referred to the 
establishment of his firm 65 years ago, and contrasted 
the Hardware business of the early days with the busi- 
ness of to-day. Fifty years ago, he said, most of the 
goods sold by Hardware dealers were imported from 
England, but gradually American enterprise elbowed the 
foreign manufacturer off our map, and to-day America 
not only supplied the bulk of its Hardware goods, but 
was invading foreign fields. The fundamental idea of 
success in business was the establishment of character 
and he hoped that the Hardwaremen of the State would 
so serve and labor to this end that every man should 
know the difference between a Hardwareman and others. 
It was unfortunate, he said, that a child could only 
learn to dread the fire by being burned, and that the new 
generation would have to learn its lessons by experience 
rather than precept. 


The retailer and the wholesaler had the same prob- 
lems to solve, and the same principles governed both. He 
emphasized the importance of taking stock frequently, 
and the necessity of carrying proper fire insurance. In- 
adequate insurance or no insurance, said he, limits a deal- 
er’s credit. On the subject of local competition and the 
definition of what constitutes a Hardware store the speak- 
er contended that it depended on local conditions, and that 
the preponderating stock should govern. 


He aroused his hearers to add all articles of universal 
sale they could to their stocks, and suggested the wis- 
dom of displaying samples of fancy high priced Tools and 
Specialties. Such articles looked so much better in them- 
selves than they did in the catalogue pictures that their 
display would prove of advantage in counteracting the 
influence of mail order houses. He made a plea for 
stocks that would appeal to the women, advised care and 
study in the matter of more window and showcase dis- 
play, and suggested that a valuable means of meeting the 
competition of 5 and 10 cent stores was to have a counter 
on which were displayed miscellaneous goods ranging 
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from 5 to 25 cents in price, each piece or lot plainly 
tagged. 

Co-operation and friendly feeling between retailers and 
wholesalers, systematic work through organization to ac- 
complish worthy results, and a high standard of business 
honor and integrity were sure to win for the Hardware 
trade a victory over the hostile forces that sometimes 
assailed it. 

National Insurance Association. 

W. P. Lewis of New Albany, Ind., treasurer of the 
National Hardware Dealers’ Insurance Association, de- 
livered an address on mutual insurance. He said that a 
canvass of Hardware dealers made some time since de- 
veloped the fact that less than 12 per cent. of the pre- 
miums paids to old line companies had been returned to 
the policy holders in payment of fire losses, the balance 
going to pay fancy salaries and the heavy expenses of 
such companies. He explained the system of insurance 
adopted by the National Association, and the fact that 
no dealer not a member of a State association could secure 
a policy. 

The National Association was but little over a year 
old, and while it did not pay a dividend the first year, 
owing to initial expenses and several heavy fire losses, it 
would surely pay 25 to 40 per cent. this year. 

It had a good sum in the treasury and $800,000 insur- 
ance in force, and showed a percentage of expenses less 
than any other mutual company in the country. Over 
100 policies were in force in 19 States, Pennsylvania lead- 
ing with 281 policies. 

rir. Muzzy’s Address. 

F. E. Muzzy, second vice-president of the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., delivered 
a stirring address describing the battle royal between his 
firm and the mail order houses, and asked the Kentucky 
dealers to co-operate with his firm. 

Treasurer’s Report, 

A. Steckler, Jr., of Owensboro, the treasurer, read his 
annual report, which showed total receipts of $718.10 and 
balance on hand of $521.80, which, after paying current 
indebtedness, would leave a net balance of $181 in the 
treasury. F 

Convention Committees. 


The following committees were announced : 

LEGISLATION: B. J. Durham, Danville; Paul Wagner, Louis- 
ville: Geo. A. Cubbage, Leitchfield. 

TRANSPORTATION : Geo. Dehler, Louisville; Wm. Shaber, Louls- 
ville; Sherman Jones, Louisville. 

NOMINATIONS: J. S. Ogden, Ashland; Henry Heick, Louisville ; 
J. H. Murphy, Louisville. 

Reso.utTions: U. S. Schachlett. Fulton: Jno. W. Reid. Hodgen 
ville; Henry Jameson, Covington; Wm. Hinkle, Louisville. 

Press: G. W. Buck, Louisville: Jos. Kirchdorfer, Louisville; 
W. P. Dehler, Louisville. 


Season Catalogue. 

A question as to the value and approximate cost of 
season catalogues was discussed by J. W. Reid, J. S. 
Ogden, Jos. Kirchdorfer, and others. The conclusion 
reached was that this was a profitable investment. 


Smoker. 

Louisville manufacturers and jobbers were hosts at a 
Dutch lunch and smoker given in the evening at Lieder- 
kranz Hall. President Buck of the Louisviile Hardware 
Dealers’ Association acted as toastmaster. Eighty-six 
guests were seated at the tables. Each found at his plate 
a souvenir watch charm Monkey Wrench presented by 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Company. Addresses were 
made by J. C. Frederick, president of the State Associa- 
tion; John C. Tate of E. C. Atkins & Co, M. R. 
Porter and Julius Schleuter of the Belknap Hard- 
ware & Mfg. Company, Frank Geher, a local dealer; W. 
W. McCune of the Rochester Stamping Company, Charles 
Martin of Stratton & Terstegge, John R. Sower, secre- 
tary, and Mr. Finck of Robinson Bros. & Co. While there 
was a proper leaven of good stories suited to such an occa- 
sion, the prevailing spirit was one of earnest enthusiasm 
for the advancement and growth of the State Association 
and the impromptu speeches made were of more than 
ordinary force and eloquence. 

The secretary, John R. Sower of Frankfort, read his 
annual report, the publication of which we are obliged to 
defer until our next issue. 

Mr. Sower also announced eight new applications, 
making a total of 26 active members enrolled since last 
meeting, and the addition of 18 names to the roll of 
honorary members. 


—— 
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Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 


HE seventh annual convention of the Illinois Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association convened at Peoria 
on Tuesday, February 14, at 2 o’clock p.m. The meeting 
was called to order by President C. H. Williams of 
Streator, who presented William Bittel of Peoria, who, in 
a brief speech, introduced Mayor Woodruff, who, on be- 
half of the city, extended a warm welcome to the dele- 
gates. He sketched briefly the advantages of Peoria as 
a manufacturing city and referred to some of the lead- 
ing business interests. After the response by President 
Williams, roll was called and it showed over 100 dele- 
gates present. President Williams then appointed the fol- 
lowing committees : 

PRESS COMMITTEE: G. R. Lott, Chicago; Charles Mauer, East 
St. Louis; W. B. Costello, Chicago. 

COMMITTER ON LOCATION OF NEXT PLACE OF MEETING: BE. L. 
Sommers, Chicago; Fred. Geissing, East St. Louis; Dan 
Holder, Bloomington; Frank B. McKinney, Rockford; John 
Hohman, Nashville; L. D. Ray, Belvidere. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: L. M. Reeves, Peoria; Grant 


Porter, Chicago; A. G. Kerth, Anna; T. J. Mathews, Mt. 
Vernon. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE: O. B. Stebbins, Chicago; Orion Howe, 
Streator; J. P. Eckels, Decatur. 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS: J. H. Gormley, Chicago; H. G. 
Cormick, Centralia; Mr. Babst, Kankakee; J. A. Hunter, 
Peoria; M. Fahay, Decatur. 


Question Box. 


The question box was then opened under the charge of 
Frank L. McKinney of Rockford. Among the questions 
presented were the following: 

Shall the retail merchant pay return charges on 
goods guaranteed by the manufacturer or jobber? This 
was briefly discussed, and the consensus of opinion was 
that the jobber or manufacturer as a rule could not af- 
ford to pay these charges, but in cases where the busi- 
ness of the dealer justified and the circumstances war- 
ranted it the charges should be paid by the manufac- 
turer or jobber. 

Does it pay to encourage the jobber with your busi- 
ness? The opinion prevailed that all things being equal 
the jobber should be favored, and where the manufac- 
turer made a lower price than the jobber an opportunity 
should be given to the latter to meet the price before plac- 
ing the order with the manufacturer. 

Local associations were recommended as a means of 
bringing neighboring Hardware dealers to a mutual un- 
derstanding which will insure them a living profit and 
at the same time create a better fellow feeling. 

Several other questions were discussed, after which 
the delegates listened to an address by H. M. Cole of Chi- 
eago on “ Scientific Salesmanship.” 

Invitations were then issued by the local Entertain- 
ment Committee for a theater party Tuesday evening 
and a banquet Wednesday evening. The secretary an- 
nounced that 74 new members had been elected during 
the year. The convention then adjourned to meet Wednes- 
day morning. 

Several of the papers to be read at the convention are 
presented in the following columns: : 


Work and Be Square. 
BY T. J. MATHEWS, MT. VERNON, ILL. 


If the individual members of this convention should 
be asked for the secret of their success in business prob- 
ably no two answers would be the same. One might at- 
tribute his success to energy and enterprise; another, per- 
haps, to frugality and close attention to business; another 
to having what a customer wants at the time he wants it, 
to good advertising, close collections, &c. These are all 
factors of success, and there are perhaps many others; 
but I am sure that hard work and square dealing must 
go hand in hand with any of these to insure permanent 
success, 

An article in one of our great story papers recently 
told of a young traveling man who asked an old sales- 
man for some pointers before starting out on his maiden 


trip. The reply came in these terse, pointed words 
“Work and be square—never come down on a price 

make the price right in the beginning.” I don’t know 
when I have seen so much good advice expressed in s 
few words. The Hardware dealer probably needs ‘th's 
advice less than most men, for he seems to absorb t! 

sterling qualities of the metals in which he deals—wi 

the possible exception of Brass. 

Some one has defined genius as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. That kind of genius should characteriz: 
every active Hardware dealer. The indolent man has no 
place in a Hardware store. 

Aside from financial -considerations, work well done 
brings its own reward—the sense of something accom 
plished and a keener and quieter satisfaction than ever 
comes to the indolent. 


EVERY BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE A HOBBY, 


some non-money grubbing interest, outside of business to 
occupy his leisure hours. It may be association work, 
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amateur photography, gardening, dog training—anything 
to take his mind out of the rut. The essential thing is 
to lock up his business affairs when he turns the key in 
his store door lock. The man who does this will live 
longer and accomplish more than his unfortunate brother 
who carries his worries home and takes them to bed with 
him. ‘The mountain of worry locked up in the store the 
nigbt before is often but a molehill in the light of an- 
other day. A worried poet once said, “ Ye Gods, it would 
be rare if care were not the waiter behind a fellow’s 
chair,” but he can be easily banished. Lock the door on 
your worries. Worry is a habit of mind that can be cured 
by sane living and a vigorous effort. Be the master of 


your own mind. 
PRICE CUTTING. 


1 believe in the gospel of work and what President 
Roosevelt calls “a square deal.” The one-price store is 
where everybody gets a square deal. The merchant who 
continually cuts prices to effect sales begets a suspicion 
of exorbitant prices. The favored customer brags of his 
bargain and forms the “jewing” habit. The customer 
who does not “ jew” hears of his neighbor’s bargain and 
justly feels that he has been discriminated again. 

One’s best customers seldom try to beat down a price. 
They are certainly entitled to as good a bargain as our 
penny splitting friend, who is seldom a loyal customer. 
Be square with the man who never “ jews;” make the 
price right in the beginning. 

Be square with competitors. Don’t make a price on 
goods not in stock or a lower one on goods already pur- 
chased elsewhere. If your neighbor runs short and needs 
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an article to fill an order make the price right and let 
hin Share in the profits. Never speak evil of your busi- 
ness rivals. No good was ever accomplished by running 


down a competitor. 
BE SQUARE IN YOUR ADVERTISING. 


If goods are advertised at a cut price, the cut should 
be genuine and a good reason given for it. The man who 
would be successful must tell the truth in print and out 
of it. We have all seen advertisements in which the lie 
was so patent that we wonder it deceived any one. A 
lie is a boomerang that seldom fails to come back to the 
thrower. A little boy once said: “ A lie is an abomination 
in the sight of the Lord, but an ever present help in time 
of trouble.” But I am afraid it only postpones the 
trouble, It pays to gain a customer’s confidence and keep 
it; it never pays to abuse it. Frankness, truth and polite- 
ness are good business assets as well as cardinal virtues. 

One of the best advertisements is a satisfied customer. 
Some are very hard to satisfy, but it pays to make an ef- 
fort. Money back if not satisfactory is a good working 
motto for every merchant. An unfair customer may pre- 
sent a claim not justified by the circumstances, but charge 
the loss up to advertising and you will find the money 
well spent. 

But whatever you do, do it cheerfully, promptly, cour- 
teously. Replace defective or unsatisfactory goods with 
a pleasant smile, and you touch a warm spot in your cus- 
tomer’s heart. On the contrary, an adjustment grudg- 
ingly or reluctantly made leaves a sense of injury at 
least equal to that left by a prompt but courteous refusal. 
The old customers that you retain by this kind of adver- 
tising cost much less than the new ones you gain by any 
other method. It sometimes pays to be a little more than 
square, 

BE SQUARE WITH YOUR JOBBER. 

Don’t cancel an order once given without his permis- 
sion and a full explanation of the circumstances. He can- 
not afford to be less than square with you—the retention 
of your business depends upon it. Don’t discount a Dill 
after the time limit has expired. The creditor may not 
‘protest, but it is unwise to save one’s bank account at the 
expense of his character. 

Let us also be square with ourselves and not try to 
buy for our own use at wholesale prices goods kept in 
stock by reputable retailers at home and in the next 
breath condemn the catalogue house buyer who tries to do 
the same thing. 


Plumbing in Connection with Hardware. 
BY L. D, RAY, BELVIDERE, ILL. 


We surely realize the fact that this is an age of com- 
bination and concentration of interests that apply to each 
other, and I think, from my experience, that you can in- 
crease your trade in many ways by adding the plumbing 
business to your present line of Hardware. The one 
great question that has confronted the majority of the 
Hardware dealers who contemplated adding plumbing 
is the question of union labor, for there has been a time, 
and not many years past, that it was almost impossible 
to run a plumbing department on account of the stringent 
rules of the journeyman plumbers, which gave the mer- 
chant very little show for profit, but I think that time 
has gone by, as the unions have overreached themselves 
until now, outside of the large cities, they have very little 


influence. 
A PROFITABLE LINE. 


Plumbing can be profitably added to the Hardware 
business if properly handled. You must have a man who 
is thoroughly familiar with estimating and laying out 
your work, as there are no two jobs that can be figured 
alike. He must know the amount of work that each 
plumber can do. He must know the principles of water 
circulation, the amount of pressure it takes to run motors 
that pump the soft water, the sizes of sewer it takes for 
i given number of closets or baths, and, in fact, he must 
be a thoroughly practical man and a man of good judg- 
ment in that line of mechanics. 

Plumbing has always been considered a business en- 
tirely by itself until the last eight or ten years, but we 
find from experience that it is a part of the Hardware 
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business just as much as the Tin shop. Our plumbing 
pays us a greater percentage of profit for the amount in- 
vested than our Hardware or Tin shop, but it is looked 
after by a member of the firm, and he devotes his entire 
time to it and has charge of the plumbers and heating 
men whom we employ. 

HARDWARE PROFITS INCREASED. 

We find it helps our Hardware profits in many ways. 
First you find a party is going to build a modern resi- 
dence. You go to him and ask him if you may submit 
prices on the trimming Hardware, Tin work and plumbing. 
heating, Paints, Oils, Varnish and, in fact, everything 
except the carpenter work, lumber and plastering. You 
can make him a price on the whole. Your competitor in 
any one of the above mentioned lines does not know nor 
has he any way of finding out what your separate bid 
would be on any one of the items mentioned, and the 
owner, we find, would rather, in 90 per cent. of the cases, 
let his contract for all that applies to the Hardware line 
to one man. 

And further, we find our profit is not yet finished. 
When the owner gets that house completed he wants a 
new Range for his kitchen. We have it. Our plumber is 
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working right there; he can connect it for less expense 
than you can buy a Range elsewhere and have it con- 
nected, consequently we sell him the Range. 

And he is not finished yet. After he moves in he finds 
his wife wants Lavatory Glasses, Nickel Towel Bars, 
Nickel Soap Dishes, Sponge Holders and all of the little 
articles that go to make up the modern bathroom. 

We also find that it increases our Hardware business 
with the farmers. In this age the farmers enjoy all the 
modern methods of farming. You find them with 
Gasoline Engines, Cream Separators and all the modern 
Machinery such as Valves, Steam Gauges, Water Glass, 
Automatic Oilers, Pipe and Fittings, &c. We have placed 
in farm residences as complete a bathroom and sanitary 
plumbing job as you can find in any of your modern city 
residences. Does that plumbing in the farmer’s residence 
help your Hardware business? My answer is yes, for he 
is convinced that he can go to your store and get anything 
that is made of Iron or Steel, and when he wants any- 
thing he does not bother to look up Mr. Catalogue House, 
but goes to his dealer for it first. 

The Hardware jobber is surely endeavoring to help 
you all he can. I think I am safe in saying that 50 per 
cent. of the Hardware jobbers carry most of the small 
lines in plumbing, such as Faucets, Lead Pipe, Sinks, 
Traps and Bathroom Fixtures. He adds to his line be- 
cause it is profitable. If it is profitable to him it will be 
for you, if properly handled. 

PLUMBING GOODS PROTECTED. 

We find better protection among the manufacturers 

of Plumbing Goods. You do not see the catalogue houses 
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advertise Plumbing Goods very extensively for the reason 
that they know that manufacturers will not put their best 
goods in their hands, and they could not use them if the 
manufacturers did. What would any person do with a 
Bathtub, Closet or Lavatory from a catalogue house? 
He could not connect it and he could not get a plumber 
to do it. 

However, go at it lightly. Don’t try to do all the 
plumbing business at once. Teach your trade the use of the 
modern conveniences. It will be a source of income after 
you have taught them. 


HARDWARE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Western New England Iron, Steel and Hard- 
ware Association, 

The Western New England Iron, Steel and Hardware 
Association held its annual meeting in Hartford, Febru- 
ary 10, and elected the following officers: President, C. C. 
Lewis, Springfield, Mass.; vice-president, E. H. Havens, 


Bridgeport, Conn.; secretary and treasurer, H. H. Ens- 
worth, Hartford, Conn. 





New York State Association of Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers. 


The Question Box Committee of the New York State 
Association of Retail Hardware Dealers, consisting of 
L. G. Mattison of Newark and F. M. Young of Glovers- 
ville, has just issued a circular letter relating especially 
to this feature of the approaching convention, from which 
we make the following extracts: 


It is proposed to make the approaching convention of the 
New York State Association of Retail Hardware Dealers, to be 
held in the city of Buffalo, March 7, 8 and 9, of greater interest 
than any that have preceded it. 

One of the prominent features will be the exchange of busi 
ness ideas and experiences of merchants as to improved methods 
and systems that have been found practical in daily business 
affairs of a retail Hardware store. 

Merchants of the present day are progressive and constantly 
on the lookout for improved methods that will enable them to 
conduct their business easier and better. 

In order that this feature may be presented before the 
meeting successfully the Question Box Committee asks the co- 
operation of the members and requests each member to submit 
or furnish to the committee questions upon which they desire 
to be informed. The committee will compile the questions and 
present them in proper form to the meeting. 

To give some idea of the line of questions and information 
desired we submit some that have already been handed in: 

How best to meet the demands of the Retail Clerks’ Union. 

What is the experience of Hardware merchants in towns or 
cities where dry goods, clothing and boot and shoe dealers close 
their stores at 6 o'clock every evening except Saturday as to 
evening trade? 

Whether the closing of some stores is detrimental to trade 
in those that keep open. 

What is the best system or method of filing catalogues and 
circulars ? 

What is a fair margin of profit on Linseed Oil? Is there 
any loss in selling by measure instead of by weight? 

Is an annual inventory necessary ? 

How shall the increasing price of help be handled? 

What plan would you suggest for the increase of our mem- 
bers? 

What is a simple method of keeping small accounts? 


Ohio Hardware Association. 


Frank A, Bare, secretary of the Ohio Hardware Asso- 
ciation, a few days since received a letter from a success- 
ful merchant, a member of the association, in which, 
among other things, he said: 


I give a great deal of thought to increasing and developing 
my business. I know by experience that the three days spent 
at the Ohio convention are the three most profitable days of 
the entire year. I get pointers there that I use the year round. 
I am handling to-day, at a good profit, new lines, first seen at 
the convention. I have adopted many new methods learned at 
the convention. Have purchased new fixtures and appliances 
suggested by brother Hardwaremen at the convention, and, best 
of all, have grown and developed myself. I am able to take a 
broader and bigger view of life in general. 

I attribute largely my annual increased profit to the broad- 
ening influence of the Ohio Hardware Association. It is a big 
investment. I am looking forward to the coming session as 
one of the best. It seems to me no progressive dealer can af- 
ford to miss all the good things promised in the Dayton con- 
vention. I expect to come from that convention with enough 
new ideas and enthusiasm to easily make 1905 my biggest busi- 
ness year. 

Mr. Bare feels sure that the merchant will not be dis- 
appointed in the coming convention, as the dealers 6f the 


State are showing unusual interest in the gathering. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


ADVERTISING METHODS 
OF A NEW ENGLAND HOUSE. 


OR the interesting and suggestive communication 
given below we are indebted to Foster Bros., North- 

ampton, Mass., who are dealers in Hardware, Iron and 
Steel, Sporting Goods, Blacksmiths’ and Mill Supplies, 
&e. As indicated in their letter the Messrs. Foster have a 
sood deal of faith in printers’ ink, in the way of news- 
aper advertising, circulars, booklets, &c., for securing a 
iearing from the public for the wares which are offered 
or sale in their establishment. A specimen of one of 
heir trade capturing ads. is presented in connection with 
(heir communication. Most of their smaller advertise 
ments call attention to one article or line only, such as 
Pocket Cutlery, Food Choppers, Carpet Sweepers, c., 
while larger ads., sometimes occupying half a page, dur- 
ing the holiday season just past were used to attract 
the public eye to a variety of goods of a Christmas gift 
application. Their ads. are always illustrated, and in 
nearly all cases prices are mentioned. The letter of the 
firm, which touches on other points which have much 
to do with the successful conduct of business, is as fol- 
lows: 
HOW THEY 
DO IT. 


We think one of the best advertisements a store can 
have is a satisfied customer, and therefore we'try in 
every possible manner to please ours. We try to do so by 
giving their wants prompt and courteous attention, and 
by keeping up our stock, as a customer soon gets tired 
of being told we are out of this or that, 
and will go elsewhere. When a call comes 
for goods which we do not carry in stock, 
and our customer can wait a day or two, 
we get whatever is wanted and as soon as possible. Only 
the other day a customer said, “I can almost always 
find what I want here, and, if you haven't it, I know 
you will get it for me if any one can.” ‘That is one of 
the ideas we try to impress upon our customers. We 

also when mistakes are made try to ex- 
Correcting plain matters as clearly as possible, and 
Mistakes cheerfully return money for goods that are 

not satisfactory. Though you may feel 
sometimes as though you were being imposed upon, in 
the end it usually pays to let a customer have his own 
way about it. 

We do most of our advertising through the newspapers 
and with circular letters, as we believe this brings the 
best results. We use a 5-inch double column space in 
each of the two local daily papers, and a small space in 
the weekly paper of a nearby town. We increase our 
space in these three papers for special sales and goods 

as occasion may require. In newspaper ad- 


Satisfied 
Customer 


Space, vertising we believe in using cuts as much 
Cuts, as possible, especially in advertising a new 


Veracity article. Cuts may usually be obtained for 

the asking through the manufacturer or the 
jobber. One should also be sure to have the goods which 
he advertises, and plenty of them, and by all means have 
the ads. ring true, and not advertise something for noth- 
ing, or make it appear that way. It cannot be done and 
prove profitable. 

We change our advertisements at least two or three 
times a week. We inclose a copy of one which we used 
the first of last November for an Enamel Ware siule. 
During this sale we sold over 375 pieces of ware at 39 
cents each. Although this was sold at a very close mar- 
gin, we believe we were paid well in other ways, as we 
had a good many people in the store that we had never 

seen before. Many bought other goods, 
Enamel Ware which they would not had they not come 
on the Run to see the Enamel Ware. At the time of 

this sale we also placed on a table near 
the front of the store a lot of this same ware in small 
pieces, such as Cups, Plates, Spoons, Small Pans, &c. 
This we did not advertise in the papers, but placed a large 
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card at the end of the table, “ Choice, 10 Cents. We sold . 


over 200 pieces to people who came to see the 39-cent 
ware. 

Of course, most of the goods in this line are sold to 
the ladies, whom we find it pays to interest. Advertise- 
ments are more universally read by ladies than men, and 
there are lots of things in an up to date Hardware store 

that they will buy. During the above 
Cultivating mentioned sale, one lady was heard to re- 
the Ladies mark: “I never saw so many people in a 

Hardware store before.’ Most of the trav- 
veling men who call upon us say that they very seldom 
see as many lady customers elsewhere. 

Circular letters we find bring very good results, espe- 
cially in introducing new goods. We are sending a copy 
of a letter which we used some time ago, introducing a 


TEN DAYS’ SALE 





ems 


ATLAS ENAMEL WARE ! 





No. 7 Tea Kettle 


2 axd 3-qt. Cereal Cooker. 





Commencing Friday morning, Nov. 4th, we shall place | 
on sale at 39¢ each, a big quantity of the 


Atlas Enamel Ware, 


including 6, 8 and 10 quart Preserving Kettles, 10, 14 and 17 
quart Dish Pans, 2, 3 and 4 quart Tea and Coffee Pots, Sauce 
Pans, Tea Kettles, Muffin Pans, etc, 


Only 30¢. | 


This ware is first quality, and guaranteed perfect is 
every respect, and of a quality and size shat is generally sold 
at from 50 to 75¢. It will pay you to come, and 


Come Early. 


FOSTER BROS. 


Tel. 11-3 162 Main St 


Open Monday, Friday aad Saturday evenings 





new Coffee Pot. We mailed about 100 of these letters 

to those who we thought would be inter- 
Circular ested, and in this manner placed a number 
Letters of the percolators with some of the best 

families in town, and as a result have had 
a good and steady sale from the advertisement these 
people have given us. This circular letter read as fol- 
lows: 

We present herewith a booklet descriptive 
of the percolator, which we trust will 
interest you. 

We should be only too pleased to place. a 
percolator in your home for a two weeks’ free 
trial, at the end of which time you may, if not 
perfectly satisfied with same, return it without 
any cost whatever to you. Provided you should 
desire to keep the percolator the cost would be 
from $3.00 to $6.00, according to the size you 
might select. 

This free trial costs you nothing. May we 
not send you one? 


Still another big advertiser is our show windows, which 
we endeavor to keep clean and neat, and change the dis- 
play at least once a week and sometimes oftener. We 

also find that we get good results 
Window Display, from mailing slips that we inclose 
Leaflets with our monthly statements, which 

are to be had free of charge from 
the people you buy of. 

And, by the way, it pays to take inventory every year, 
as you are sure to find old stock packed away, and can 

pick up a lot of odds and ends and 
Bargain Table get them out on the bargain table and 
and Inventory turn them into money. Most any price 

is better than having goods like these 
packed away month after month. 
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Nebraska Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


ers’ Association, to the first day’s sessions of which 
reference was made in last week’s issue of 7'he Iron Age, 
was a notably successful one, as evidenced by the mem- 
bers in attendance and the spirit which pervaded it. Dur- 
ing the past year there has been a remarkable growth in 
the membership of the association and an excellent pro- 
portion of those identified with the organization reported 
at the Omaha meeting, which occupied February 7 and 8. 
The cordial reception given by the merchants of Omaha 
contributed much to the pleasure and success of the gath- 
ering. 


am meeting of the Nebraska Retail Hardware Deal- 


Convention Committees. 


The following convention committees were appointed 
by President Cornell: 

NOMINATIONS: L. Pettengill, Omaha; E. 8S. Hayhurst, Loup 
City; C. K. Lawson, Hastings; C. H. Rudge, Lincoln; H. F. 
Moore, Alma. 

FINANCE: Max Uhlig, Holdrege; V. Fried, Oakland; C. A. 
Newberry, Alliance. 

Press: M. Hussie, Omaha; J. F. Goehner, Seward; Mr. Har- 
rington, Pawnee City. 

RESOLUTIONS: H. Harglerode, Holstein; Frank Haecker, 
Friend; O. L. Miller, Ravenna; Thomas Nelson, Diller. 

INSURANCE: J. F. Goehner, Seward; L. F. Holloway, Fre- 
mont; H. J. Hall, Lincoln, 


W. C. Klien, Milford, was appointed sergeant-at-arms. 


Relations Between Wholesale and Retail Merchants. 


The sessions of the convention furnished many indi- 
cations of the exceedingly pleasant relations which exist 
between the jobbers and their customers in the retail 


trade. The Omaha houses united in giving the convention 
a very hearty reception and a generous and thoughtful 
welcome which was very much appreciated. They were 
constant, througk some of their representatives, in at- 
tendance on the sessions and in extending in many ways 
courtesies to the members. The addresses made by the 
representatives of the jobbing houses indicated that these 
houses are in thorough sympathy with the aims of the 
association and desire to protect the retail merchants to 
the fullest extent. Among the addresses made before the 
convention were those of W. 8S. Wright of the Wright & 
Wilhelmy Company and W. Glass of the Lee-Glass-An- 
dreesen Hardware Company, in which these gentlemen 
explained the principles under which their business is 
conducted in such matters as refusing to sell consumers 
and catalogue houses, and in other ways co-operating 
with the plans and purposes of the organized retail mer- 
chants. This spirit and the desire to further the interests 
of the retail merchants were thoroughly appreciated by 
the association. There is obviously little to desire jn the 
way of improvement in the relations of these two classes 
of merchants in the State of Nebraska. 


Catalogue Houses, Department Stores, &c. 


The catalogue house question held an important plac 
in the discussions of the Nebraska merchants. It ‘wa 
considered in a paper by M. A. Harglerode of Holstei1 
and was also touched upon in brief addresses by mem 
bers of the association. It was plain that this metho 
of distributing goods is causing the regular merchant: 
more or less trouble, as it interferes to some extent wit! 
the regular course of business. The work of the Joint 
Committee was referred to at some length by W. §S 
Wright, and his narration of what has been accomplished 
was regarded with much satisfaction. The Omaha job 
bers, it is scarcely necessary to say, refuse utterly to 
sell catalogue houses. Some of the members were in 
clined to think that the jobbers should also refuse to sel! 
department stores and other merchants who are not to 
be classed as regular Hardware distributors. This 
brought out an interesting discussion as to the lines with 
in which it would be reasonable to insist that the sale of 
Ilardware should be restricted, in view especially of the 
tendency of Hardware merchants to broaden out their 
assortments and of other merchants to add Hardware to 
their stocks. Some of the members who were conducting 
stores in which there are various departments insisted 
on the propriety of business of that character. While no 
formal conclusion was reached on this subject, the gen 
eral consensus seemed to be that it would be out of 
place to attempt to dictate to the jobbing trade in such 
matters, especially as they were showing a most com- 
imendable disposition to meet the views of retail mer 
chants in the fundamental matters of refusing to sell 
consumers and catalogue houses. 


Address of F. E. Muzzy. 


An interesting address was made by F. E. Muzzy of the 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
in which he discussed the catalogue house question from 
the standpoint of a manufacturer and explained th 
course of his company in marketing its line of goods. The 
eflicient manner in which the interests of the retail mer- 
chants are thus protected met with the emphatic ap- 
proval of the convention. 


Address of [. L. Corey. 

An important and interesting address was made by 
M. L. Corey, the secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association and a member of the Joint 
Catalogue House Committee. It related especially to the 
work of the Joint Committee and narrated what had been 
accomplished in securing the co-operation of manufac- 
turers and jobbers in the carrying out of the committee’s 
plans, as about 500 manufacturers have expressed them- 
selves as opposed to the sale of goods to such houses, 
while others insist on having their goods quoted at prices 
which give the retail Hardware merchants a reasonable 
margin of profit. He also referred to the efforts made 
by catalogue houses through jobbers, and even through 
retail merchants, to obtain goods. He hoped that this 
would be so difficult and unsatisfactory that it would soon 
be abandoned. Mr. Corey referred also to the efforts 
which are being made to enact a parcels post bill and 
urged upon the members that they use their influence, 
especially by writing to their Congressmen, in opposing 
such legislation. The position of the association on this 
question was indicated in an emphatic resolution in op- 
position to the proposed changes in the direction of par- 
cels post. 

Secretary Hali’s Report. 


The report of H. J. Hall, the secretary-treasurer, in- 
dicated a very satisfactory condition of things in the 
association. During the past year there has been a 
marked increase in the membership and the finances are 
in comfortable shape. Important action was taken by 
the convention, on the suggestion of the Executive Com- 
mittee, in separating the offices of secretary and treas- 
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er and making the secretaryship a paid position, the 
retary’s time to be devoted to the furtherance of the 
tk of the association. In carrying out this plan J. 
unk Barr of Lincoln, who has been active in connection 
ith the association work, was chosen secretary and will 
e his time to the work of the association, especially in 
curing an increase in the membership. All this, it is 
eedless to say, was in accordance with the recommenda- 
on and desire of Mr. Hall, the former secretary, a most 
successful and efficient official, who retains the position 
of treasurer simply. His personal interests prevented 
lim from giving his time to the enlarged duties of the 
secretaryship. 


Address of F. D. Kees. 


An interesting address was made by F. D. Kees of 
Beatrice, who was able to consider matters from the 
standpoint of either the retail merchant or the manu 
facturer. His subject was “How to Graduate from a 
Retailer to a Manufacturer.” Mr. Kees referred in out- 
line to his career, which was traced from his boyhood 
in Germany to the upbuilding of his present business as 
i manufacturer of specialties well known and w idely sold. 
It was interesting as giving a glimpse of conditions 
which have very largely been superseded by changes 
which have taken place. A matter of practical impor- 
tance was furnished in the suggestion that retail mer 
chants should frequently give their attention to manu 
facturing, as from their contact with the public they are 
in a position to learn their requirements and to make 
ind market inventions of practical utility. 


Fraternal Greetings. 


On behalf of the New York State Association of Hard 
ware Dealers R. R. Williams of The Iron Age, a member 
of the New York Association, presented fraternal greet 
ings, conveyed in a letter from John G. Ferres, the presi 
dent. He also presented similar greetings from the 
North Dakota Association, whose sessions he had been 
attending. 

The Ohio Association 


also sent its greetings and 
expressed its desire for the success of the Nebraska 


convention in a letter from F. A. Bare, the secretary 
These interchanges of courtesy were appreciated by the 
convention and tended to confirm the sense of unity 
which characterizes the work of the various State asso- 
ciations. 


Reception and Entertainment Committees. 


The Reception Committee, consisting of 
Mrs. C. W. Morton, Mrs. N. Roberts, Mrs. Fred, Schrem 
and Messrs. Hussie, Sinhold and Pettingill, and the En- 
tertainment Committee, comprising Messrs. Roberts, Mor- 
ton and Schrem, performed their duties most acceptably 
and contributed much to the success of the gathering. 


association 


Officers for 1905. 


The following officials were chosen for the ensuing 
year: 

PRESIDENT, Max Uhlig, Holdrege. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Albert Degner, Norfolk. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Frank Haecker, Friend. 

THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT, M. A. Hargelrode, Holstein, 

TREASURER, H. J. Hall, Lincoln. 

Secrerary, J. Frank Barr, Lincoln. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: N. Roberts, Omaha; C. A. Newberry, 
Alliance; Alex. Meyer, Falls City. 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION: J. Cass Cornell, Ord; 
H. J. Hall, Lincoln. ALTERNATES: Morris Hussie, Omaha; John 
McGrath, Hastings; Frank Haecker, Friend. 


Souvenirs. 


In connection with the exhibits of manufacturers, 
which oceupied prominent places in the Millard Hotel, 
where the association made its headquarters, a number 
of souvenirs were given out. Samples of Perfect Han- 
dle Screw Drivers, made by H. D. Smith & Co., Plants- 
ville, Conn., were sent in sufficient quantities to cover the 
membership of the association. Valuable and useful 
souvenirs in the form of leather pocketbooks were also 
furnished by the Omaha jobbers. These courtesies on the 
part of the donors were duly appreciated and acknowl- 
edged. 
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President’s Address. 


BY J. C. CORNELL, ORD, NEB. 


It affords me a great deal of pleasure to have the 
privilege of meeting again with you at this our fourth 
annual convention. As I look over this intelligent audi- 
ence of representative Hardware dealers of Nebraska I 
see nearly all the familiar faces that met at Hastings 
about three years ago to start this association work on 
its upward and forward movement for the betterment of 
not only those who were present at that time but for 
every dealer in the State who has been willing to lend 
his support to this great movement. Since that meeting 
we have been constantly growing, perhaps not as rapidly 
as we ought or as rapidly as some of us had anticipated. 
However, if we compare our membership at the present 
time with other States, our increase has been very flatter- 
ing. 

I will not attempt to discuss events of the past. Per- 
mit me to say to you that it is my opinion, and I think it 
is the opinion of every man present that had it not been 
for the combined efforts of every member of this associa- 
tion and the support that we have received from manu- 
facturers and jobbers alike the Hardware business of 
Nebraska would not be on as high a basis as it is at the 
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present time. It is true that there is altogether too much 
jealousy existing among our business men in some sec- 
tions to make a success of anything. Rubbing up against 
each other once a year at our convention, however, gets 
us better acquainted. We find that the other fellow is 
not half as bad as we had thought him, and he thinks the 
same about us. Under these conditions and relations it is 
possible for us to accomplish a great deal from a commer- 
cial standpoint. 


ASSOCIATION BENEFITS. 

In the past year we have addressed over 1000 personal 
letters to dealers, requesting them to join the association 
or to be present at this meeting. Many merchants who 
are a little reluctant in affiliating with us have responded 
by asking this question: “ What has been accomplished 
by your association and what have you done in the past 
year?” We answer the first question by asking: “ How 
many Hardware dealers in the United States are there 
who have not been benefited by association work?” Not 
a single one. It makes no difference if he be a member 
of the association or not, he has received some benefit, 
perhaps not as much as a member, but I know and he 
knows and every member of this association is aware of 
the fact that the dealer outside has received all his bene- 
fits at the expense of the association. What benefits have 
we as members received? We can refer you to plenty of 
them. How many years has it been since you received 
an invoice from your jobber or manufacturer stamped 
across the face with this motto: “ We do not sell cata- 
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logue houses? How long has it been, and who is re- 
sponsible for the manufacturers and jobbers of the United 
States coming out on the side of the retail dealers in their 
fight against the inroads of the catalogue house upon 
their trade? This you can charge up to the persevering 
and never tiring efforts of a few men at the head of our 
National Association. Among these are the president of 
our National Association, Mr. Bogardus, and also one 
whom you are all acquainted with and whom we are al- 
ways glad to welcome among us, Mr. Corey, our National 
secretary. These gentlemen, with the assistance of 
other members of the National Association, are re- 
sponsible alone for this great change. If you wish to 
know how successful they have been get a copy of the Na- 
tional Hardware Bulletin, turn to page 32, and read under 
the heading, “How They Stand.” There you will dis- 
cover that nearly every jobber and manufacturer is on 
record stating that under no consideration will he sell a 
catalogue house or a department store. This protection 
alone is worth enough to every Hardware merchant in 
the State of Nebraska to convince him that our associa- 
tion is what he wants and what he must have to complete 
the work that has been carried on so vigorously for his 
benefit. 
JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 

I wish to say a word in regard to the relation between 
the jobber and the retailer. The jobber is the very best 
friend you have. How many retail dealers would there 
be doing business to-day in our State were it not for the 
friendly advice and timely assistance that they have re- 
ceived from this benefactor? We could not dispense 
with him any more than he could with us. His inter- 
ests are our interests, and our success means as much to 
him as it does to ourselves. To bear me out in this state- 
ment and to show you the position and interest that the 
jobbers of Nebraska have taken in our association work, I 
will read a part of a letter from one of the leading job- 
bers of the State, to whom we are indebted for a com- 
plete list of legitimate Hardware dealers doing business 
throughout Nebraska, Mr. Glass of the Lee-Glass-Andree- 
sen Hardware Company. He writes as follows: “ We 
cannot help but feel sure that the efforts put forth by 
the officers and members of your association will be re- 
warded in making the coming meeting at Omaha a suc- 
cessful one. I have had our salesmen talking this meet- 
ing and association to dealers throughout the State, urg- 
ing them to be present. I desire to assure you that it 
gives me great pleasure to give you any assistance I 
possibly can in helping in the upbuilding of your asso- 
ciation. Your success is our success, and I look forward 
with pleasure to your coming meeting in our city.” 

TRAVELING SALESMEN. 

This is but a sample of the letters we have received 
from jobbers throughout the State. There is one person 
next to the jobber that the retailer must not overlook, 
and that is his representative, the traveling salesman. 
Meet him at your door as you would a customer; give 
him a good, warm grip of the hand and a hearty wel- 
come, for he as a rule is the bright ray of light that 
shines in once a month at our open door. Remember that 
he always has something for you. If it is not a proposi- 
tion whereby you can make a nice thing, he always has 
a good stock of stories to liven you up, helping you to for- 
get for a time your trials and tribulations. 

TRADE JOURNAL INFLUENCE. 

We cannot say enough in praise of the good work 
that is constantly carried on by our trade journals. They 
are fighting every move that is not beneficial. They 
stand for the interest of the retailer. Prominent among 
these are T'he Iron Age, American Artisan, Stoves and 
Hardware Reporter and the Omaha Trade Evrhibit. These 
journals are full of good reading directly in connection 
with your line of business, standing up for home industry 
and the promotion of everything that is a benefit and a 
help to the retail merchant. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the officers and all the 
members of the association, especially Mr. Hall, our sec- 
retary, for the able assistance during the past year. I 
assure you of my assistance until we have completely 
done away with local jealousies and cut-throat competi- 
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tion among the retail Hardware dealers of Nebraska, and 
until all are working harmoniously together to exter- 
ininate evils now existing. 


‘Secretary’s Report. 
BY H. J. HALL, LINCOLN, NEB. 


Your secretary is compelled to cut this annual report 
short owing to the fire which visited Lincoln on the njghi 
of January 24. All the books, papers and desks in th« 
ottice were destroyed, and from memory only can this re 
port be made. 

In numbers we are stronger than last year; in inter 
est shown among members we are sure of the future 
growth of our State Association. The county organiza 
tion work proved effective, but lack of funds and a spe 
cial delegate to look after this work impaired the final 
success of the plan we had outlined and were following. 

Having suggested the advisability of arranging for a 
secretary who would devote all of his time to the associa- 
tion work, it is necessary for the future success of this 
work that the matter be decided at this time for the 
purpose of securing the best results. 

MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


The plan of effecting a mutual fire insurance company 
for and by the association at our last annual meeting 
was carried forward and the preliminary work accom- 
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plished. All of the members who signed the petition, 
however, failed to send in their applications, which caused 
your Board of Directors to forward all policies offered 
to other affiliated State associations under the agreement 
that all policies, with accrued per cent. of premiums, be 
returned to this association, this to act as a reserve fund. 
It has been suggested that a number of the members of 
the association advance $200 each to the fire association, 
same to draw 6 per cent. interest from date, and to be 
used by the treasurer as a reserve fund, from which all 
losses exceeding premiums may be paid, the loan to be 
paid when the reserve fund justifies such action. The 
success of other State associations makes the insurance 
feature an interesting business proposition, and it should 
receive careful consideration. 


PARCELS POST. 

The Parcels Post matter must be recognized by the 
retail merchant throughout the country as a danger need- 
ing constant care and prompt, aggressive action, as it is 
liable to be thrust upon us when we are not prepared to 
prevent the measure from becoming a law. Our national 
officers have been watchful of our interests, and the na- 
tional secretary will give us his personal statement of re- 
sults accomplished during the past year. 

CATALOGUE HOUSE COMPETITION. 

The wholesale and manufacturing establishments are 

conscious of the danger to their business through the 
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reaking down of the retailers by reason of the octopus 
| the form of catalogue houses, which are reaching out 
) Strangle the retailers. The jobbers have not only given 
f their time, talents and means to assist us in the ef- 
orts we have made through our State associations, but 
iave also used their influence with many of the manu- 
facturers, with the result of curtailing the encroachments 
£ our common enemy. The consumer, with his eye on 
the nickel and his mind on the present, does not realize 
the ultimate ruin of his home estate in the upbuilding 
of the retail establishments of the larger cities, and it 
is not to be wondered at when we find so many retail 
dealers who are skeptical as to the results to be gained 
through association work. These people must be enlight- 
ened, and this is a part of the work of every member. 


How to Graduate from a Retailer to a Manufacturer 
BY F. D. KEES, BEATRICE, NEB. 


The subject assigned to me makes it necessary for 
ine to draw very largely from my own experience, When 
I was 14 years of age, as is customary in Germany, I was 
apprenticed to a locksmith. I worked for him for three 
years without wages, besides paying him a bonus for the 
privilege of doing so. No one had heard of the eight- 
hour day then—we worked from 6 in the morning until 
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Sat night. I engaged very actively in the manufacture of 
Nails, working the bellows while scrap iron was worked 
up into nail rods and these into Wrought Nails. All this 
work was, of course, done by hand and the Nails were 
worth somewhat more than they are to-day. The tools 
also were primitive. I remember that we sharpened our 
tools on a block of stone lying in water. I continued 
this work after I became a journeyman, but then I re- 
ceived wages amounting to the magnificent sum of 15 
cents per week. 

In 1869 I emigrated to this country and found work 
in Newark, N. J., as tool maker and later as steel en- 
graver. I spent the summer of ’73 visiting a brother 
where Filley, Neb., now is, returning to my work in the 
fall. ‘Then came the historic Black Friday and I was 
out of work. After a few weeks of idleness I went to 
Reading, Pa., where I found employment in a small rail- 
ing shop at $9 per week. As a Christmas present I re- 
ceived my discharge. I soon picked up a little work from 
carpenters and others making steel stamps for making 
tools. 

While working one day in my room my landlord came 
in quietly without knocking. I suppose that the old gen- 
tleman thought that I was helping Uncle Sam to increase 
the circulating medium, which was very scarce at that 
time. He informed me that the Reading Hardware Com- 
pany was advertising for a tool maker. We went to the 
works and I went to work, but a strike of the molders 
soon tied up the whole plant. Lying around and doing 
nothing didn’t suit me, so I packed my trunk and struck 
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out for myself making stamps. This brought me from 
$5 to $10 per day. What could be done in Reading could 
be done elsewhere I reasoned, and the farther West lI 
went the better the field. I had about $150 and felt that 
the world was mine. 

I reached Nebraska City in August, 1874. The first 
venture as a manufacturer had proved a failure. I stayed 
with a brother for about two months, making a set of 
stencil dies for myself and making stencil plates. In the 
latter part of October I went to Lincoln and secured 
work ina gun shop. After a very short time I quit and No- 
vember 14, 1874, found me in Beatrice intending to spend 
the winter with my brother on the homestead, but an 
opportunity came to establish myself in business. I had 
a chance to invest my capital, consisting of a pair of good 
arms and willing hands, $6.50 in cash and some credit, in 
a gun shop, which I, with the help of a brother, bought for 
$20. You see I was getting fairly started and was about 
as well fixed as the rest of the old settlers. 

Business was pretty dull; the drought and grasshop- 
pers had cleaned out the country. During the winter I 
changed about one-half dozen old army Guns into Needle 
Guns. When the spring immigration to the Black Hill 
gold fields came business boomed. One day I sold my 
whole stock of Needle Guns to an outfit for $50 or $60. 
This was more than I had seen for a long time, and it 
put me on my feet and set me up in business. For the 
next six years I was strictly in clover, repairing Fire- 
arms, Sewing Machines, Mowers, Printing Presses and 
Wind Mills, charging 50 cents an hour by the clock. An 
old friends used to say that this clock ran 24 hours while 
most clocks were going 10. 

TAKING UP HARDWARE. 

In 1880 I started in the Hardware business, but still 
carried on the Gun shop. That year I commenced the 
manufacture of Flower Stands and Window Brackets. 
Later I bought an interest in a calf weaner patent, which, 
however, was not a success. I hardly think I got my 
money out of it. In the fall of 1892 the Lilly Corn Husk- 
er was added to the line. You are all familiar with the 
success of this Husker. It was a hard pull to educate the 
great American farmer, but it was a steady, determined 
pull to make it win; and while I was not able to reap 
the full reward of the invention I have no fault to find 
and am perfectly willing to go through the same experi- 
ence again. Four years ago the Cossett Suspension 
Ilinges and the next year the Storm Window Screen 
Fasteners were perfected and put on the market. This 
gave me both spring and fall business and kept the lit- 
tle factory busy. The product finds its way to every 
part of the country. The gunsmith’s shop has now grown 
into a well-known factory—a slow process, but neverthe- 
less quite satisfactory to me.- It has kept me busy to 
look after both my retail Hardware and my manufactur- 
ing business, and this has kept me from getting into mis- 
chief. I have had my ups and also my downs, but my 
practical knowledge has pulled me out every time. 

From the account of my own experience you will see 
that I have always been a manufacturer, to a greater or 
less extent. But I am reminded that my subject is not 
how I graduated from a retailer to a manufacturer, but 
how to graduate. What I have already said would in- 
dicate that the retailer who wishes to make this change 
must prepare for it far in advance. He must use great 
care in selecting his parents and the place of his birth 
in order to be better fitted by heredity and surroundings 
to conduct the business in which he later expects to en- 
gage. If he then follows his natural inclinations and 
learns some mechanical trade he is almost certain to 
become a manufacturer sooner or later. 

Speaking seriously, nothing is more natural than 
that 

CERTAIN HARDWARE DEALERS SHOULD BECOME MANU- 
FACTURERS. 





Many of them were practical tinners, gunsmiths and 
blacksmiths before they began to sell Nails and Stoves. 
The Hardware store is the best place on earth to learn 
what the people need or think they need. The average 
customer, moreover, feels free at all times to tell the 
dealer what is wrong with the goods offered for sale. 
If the dealer has, with proper foresight, equipped himself 
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for his graduation, he will be called upon from time to 
time to make articles which cannot be purchased. These 
suggestions will set him to thinking; the result is an in- 
vention which is given a trial by the dealer’s customers. 
If they pronounce it a success'a patent is secured, some 
illustrations printed, and the manufacturer packs his 
model and testimonial letters and takes a trip to visit 
the wholesalers. 

Being a good customer of the house he is now trying 
to interest, he is received and listened to with more con- 
sideration than the ordinary inventor. Nevertheless he 
is probably advised to work up a demand for his product. 
This means a campaign of advertising, letter writing and 
unprofitable traveling. If the article has merit a demand 
will gradually grow up. The next time the wholesaler 
is visited he will place an order. The graduation is com- 
plete. 

This business is particularly pleasant for two reasons 
-—first, because the territory in which the business is 
done is so large that it is not affected by local crop con- 
ditions ; second, because most of the business is done with 
business men, most of these being Hardware dealers, who 
are always ready and willing to help a brother Hard- 
ware dealer introduce some new article if it is something 
for which they have been looking or if it supplies a 
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want. Personally I am indebted to you all for the hearty 
support and courteous treatment I have received as a 
manufacturer. 


Members Present. 
The following active members were in attendance: 


A. E. Small, Colte. 

W. C. Klein, Milford. 

Cc. K. Lamson, Hastings. 
P. E. Willett, Juniata. 
W. K. Harmon, Bancroft. 
G. C. Teiche, Bancroft. P. A. Krauss, Albion. 

L. Pettingill, Omaha. W. W. Scamman, Auburn. 
B. A. McKnight, Beaver Cross- L. W. Roettger, Elmwood. 


John Friday, Norfolk. 
H. Larsen, Syracuse. 
Albert Degner, Norfolk. 
Cc, P. Snyder, Syracuse. 
A. L. McDonald, Eagle. 


ing. E. 8S. Hayhurst, Loup City. 
W. L. Cook, Beaver Crossing. F. J. Hoerger, Sutton. 
H. T. Moore, Alliance. H. G. Markel, Nebraska City. 
Fred. Binderup, Hastings. L. P. Byars, Valley. 
A. G. Hunt, Campbell. L. F. Halloway, Fremont. 
Jos. Pasvar, Brainerd. C, A. Fowler, De Witt. 


Max Uhlig, Holdrege. 
P. G. Satt, Wausau. 


Walter Gabler, Winside. 

G. L. Neiberg, West Point. 

F. 8. Schroeder, Eustis. F. H. Rauslem, Scribner. 

Cc. A. Newberry, Alliance. J. W. Rupp, Seward. 

Perry & Bee Company, Hol- C. A. Fetterman, Germantown. 
brook. F. BE. Lahr, Lincoln, 

W. E. Kennedy, Genoa. Barnes-Hoolik Hardware Com- 


O. L. Miller, Ravenna. 
Thos. Nelson, Diller, 
Frank Haecker, Friend. 

Cc. EB. Lind, Newman Grove. 
A. V. Hlava, Ravenna. 
John Horst, Madison. 

O. W. Rousch, Alexandria. 
F. A. Johnson, Burwell. 
W. E. Gamel, Loomis. 
Alex. F. Meyer, Falls City. 
L. P, Worth, Falls City. 


pany, David City. 
R. E. Bicknell, Elk Creek. 
H. M. Wineland, University 
Place. 
S. C. Oaks, Seward. 
Shimonek & Son, Wilber. 
Theo. Sinhold, Omaha. 
FD. Kees, Beatrice. 
J. C. MePherson, Haigler* 
C. H. Rudge, Lincoln. 
Adam Lockner, Cedar Bluffs. 
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W. H. Crook, Falls City. 

P. O. Read, Loup City. BE. Happe, Lincoln. 

Cc. J. Pope, Red Cloud. V. L. Freid, Oakland. 

Cc. P. Hinman, Newman Grove. Gus Wessel, Wisner. 

J. E. Kreidler, Fullerton, John 8. Marsh, Guide Rock. 

M. A. Harglerode, Holstein. L. A. Higgins Hardware Com 

BE. L. Morhart, Red Cloud. pany, Harvard. 

H. Hehnke, Grand Island. R. W. Bodison, Kearney. 

Clarke Hardware Company, Laase & Allsman, Lyons. 
Ashland. J. B. Thomas, Lyons. 

J. H. McGrath, Hastings. H. G. Corell, Plainview. 


Ifenry Veith, Lincoln. 
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Fred. Pelz, Blue Hill, 
F. J. Abbott, Unadilla. 
A. Z. Perrin, Sargent. 

«. F. Schram, Omaha. 
M. D. Hussie, Omaha. 
Aug. Luebly, Hartington. 
Cc, L. Kelly, North Bend. 
N. Roberts. Omaha. Claus Peters, Yutan. 

Cc. W. Morton, Omaha. H. W. Hutton, Burchard. 
Martin Nelson, Hartington. J. W. Bailey, Brock. 

Hi. M. Husband, Gresham. A. J. Tool, Murdock. 

R. N. Hurlbut, Hastings. Holst & Peterson, West Point 
Hlausen Bros., Upland. Cc. C, Hawthorne, Arcadia. 

H. J, Hail, Lincoln. W. B. Brooks, Elgin. 

W. M. Orr, North Bend, J. F. Goehner, Seward, 

F, N. Arndt, Blair. Cc. W. Larson, St. Edwards. 
G. W. King, Omaha. T. V. Weinhold, Horton, Kan. 
T. W. Hungate, Herman. M. J, Weidner, Lindsay. 

Cc. A. Strahle, Sargent, Geo. Aubel, Lexington. 

H. B. Craven, Wayne. J. J. McCourt, Bloomfield. 

J. O. Blosser, Diller. J. J. Wright, Hebron. 

L. B. Underwood, Murray. Carl Roben, Neligh. 

G. H. Glaser, Stanton. Cc. L. Carlson, Axtel. 

L. B, Peterson, Wayne. Neil Brannen, O'Neill. 

John Bauer, Slattsmouth. E. 8, D. Voorhees, Greenwood. 


Chas. Binsell, Axtell, 

hi. W. Shafer, Tekama. 

Geo. M. Tallon, Tobias. 

FP. W. Ebinger, Plattsmoutt 

N. Edberg, Stromsburg. 

Hi, Scamman, Friend. 

J. W. Armstrong, South Aubern 


F. W. Hubbard, Alexandria. Wm. Wenke, Creston. 
H. M. Thone, Blair. W. J. Collier, Valparaiso. 
Cc, BE. Kinzel, Wisner. Cc. F. Glazier, Pauline. 
J.C Cornell, Ord. 

—  -— - poem — 


At the annual meeting of the Warren Hardware Com- 
pany, Warren, Ohio, the following officials were elected: 
H. C. Christy of Cleveland, president; Isaac Kirk of 
Cleveland, vice-president; W. J. Masters, secretary and 
treasurer, and J, C. Shook, general manager. These, with 
H. C. Bradley of Cleveland, George Reeves of Alliance, 
William Wallace, E. D. Kennedy and H. Q. Stiles, com- 
prise the Board of Directors. 





THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE Mrc. COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass., has opened a London, England, branch 
office at 8 Long Lane, Aldersgate street, E. C. The de- 
mand for the company’s Skates in England has become 
so large as to make this branch office a necessity. 





SarRGENT & Co., New Haven, Conn., have resumed 42 
nine-hour working day beginning at 7 a.m. and ending at 
5 p.m. The factory had been running on eight and one- 
half hours’ time during the short days of December and 
January, but it is now possible to work nine hours with- 
out the use of artificial light. 
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Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


HE seventh annual convention of the Iowa Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, which was referred 
to briefly in our last issue, was one of plain talk, even 
when directness and frankness were not altogether palat- 
able. A vast amount of business was transacted during 
the three days in which the convention was in session, so 
much so that the army of manufacturers, jobbers and 
supply men, who filled all the available space in the 
Savery Hotel with their exhibits, found that the mer- 
chants were able to give but little attention to a study of 
the displays. 


Prominent Part Taken by Jobbers. 


The State of Iowa has about twenty local Hardware 
jobbers. These jobbers have for nine years been banded 
together in the Iowa Hardware Jobbers’ Association, and 
this association, through its officers and members, was 
prominently, though with becoming modesty, in evidence 
during the sessions of the convention. In that State the 
local jobbers have squarely allied themselves with the 
retailers and are rendering valuable assistance to the 
latter in fighting the many battles which seem to be the 
lot of the retail Hardwareman to-day. 

The first active business of the convention opened at 
2.20 p.m., Wednesday, February 8, with an invocation by 


ers have become interested in our work. But with only 
one assistant in the office the exacting detail work of the 
insurance department has required the presence of the 
secretary at his desk for a very large share of the time. 

The growth in our membership and the communica- 
tions from members and dealers would certainly indicate 
au very marked interest and enthusiasm in the work 
we are attempting to do. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 8O PER CENT. 


Since the closing of the last annual gathering 191 
memberships have been received in the office, taking out 
renewals. This means an increase of SO per cent. in our 
membership between meetings. This brings the Iowa 
Association up to its high water mark and nearly abreast 
of all the State associations, excepting Minnesota, with 
600 members, the other States numbering, so far as we 
were able to get the figures, as follows: Indiana, 425; 
Ohio, 325; New York, 175; Wisconsin, 400; Pennsylvania, 
200; Missouri, 160; Illinois, 300; Nebraska, 200. 

It is, however, highly probable that the conventions 
now being held will show large accessions, and the whole 
line of Hardware associations show a united front that 





Rey. A. M. Haggard, A. M., of Drake University. This 
was followed by the annual address of President Miles, 
which was printed in last week’s issue of The Iron Age. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 

A. R. Sale, the secretary-treasurer, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

It is with a feeling of more confidence that this re- 
port is submitted than possessed the writer when asked 
last February to assist the association in the capacity of 
secretary-treasurer, and it is our sincere desire that the 
association may feel that the experiment of a clerical 
rather than a trade secretary has not been altogether 
a mistake. With an office equipment and a stenographer 
at your side it is certainly a more convenient plan than 
for a busy dealer to drop his business and give up the 
time necessary to conduct and advance the affairs of our 
association. 

It is of course unnecessary and unimportant to relate 
here the many duties that come to the office. Suffice it 
to say that while at times the work has been exacting 
and burdensome it has always been pleasant and grati- 
fying. Not as much time has been given to calling on 
you at your places of business as perhaps should have 
been done, yet we have nearly always found a genial 
welcome and a glad hand whenever the latch string has 
been pulled. 

About 30 towns have been visited, and the associa- 
tion idea presented, and in these places many good deal- 


augurs well for the great conflict before them. Presi- 
dent Miles, Secretary Corey and others will give you the 
facts and details of the battle royal that is on, and the 
various phases of the struggle for supremacy that the 
retail dealer is called upon to make. If victories are 
won it will be by the supreme force and momentum of 
our organizations, coupled with the superior fighting 
force of the individual who knows that he is not alone, 
but has good backing. 

Mr. Sale’s report as treasurer showed that receipts 
bad been $1991.98, with disbursements amounting to 


de dleded 


$1414.16, leaving a balance on hand of $577.77. 
Advantages of Membership. 


A. B. Hand of Ottumwa read a paper entitled “ Why I 
Am a Member of the Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ As 
sociation.” This paper was published in our last issue. 


Local Dealers’ Associations. 


Mr. Hand’s paper resulted in a general discussion on 
the advantages of local associations. W. H. Keating of 
Ottumwa stated that a local association had been or- 
ganized in his city about a year ago, and had met once a 
month since then. Said he: “It has been the best money 
making proposition we ever ran up against. We got bet- 
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ter acquainted, so that we could easily adjust troubies 
and differences and we equalized prices, finding some too 
high and some too low, placing them on a basis where 
none was exorbitant.” 

Paul De Vol of Council Bluffs told of the organization 
of a Hardware dealers’ association in that city five years 
ago, which holds regular meetings the first Wednesday 
of every month. This association, he said, was not only 
highly profitable to its own members in creating good 
fellowship and mutual understanding, but its success led 
to the organization of similar associations in other lines 
of trade. 

L. Lindenberg of Dubuque had a somewhat less favor- 
able report to give. In that city an association had been 
successfully launched some years ago to the mutual pleas- 
ure and profit of its members, but last year it ran into 
breakers from the fact that one member broke loose and 
decided that he was going to do all the business in the 
town. His question as to how such a situation could be met 
and overcome was not satisfactorily answered by the con- 
vention. 

President Miles stated that while there was no local 
Hardware association in Mason City, as there were only 
three dealers there, the same results were accomplished 
by friendly relations between the dealers. If at any time 
any article was reported to be sold by any of the dealers 
at a ruinous price the matter was taken up and rectified. 
The discussion was entered into by other members and 
the consensus of opinion strongly favored the mainte- 
nance of such local organizations. 


Traveling Salesmen Indorsed. 


On the programme there appeared a subject of dis- 
cussion worded as follows: “Can the Services of the 
Traveling Salesman Be Dispensed With to the Mutual 
Advantage of the Buyer and Seller?” and A. J. Collins, 
representing the Majestic Stove & Range Company, St. 
Louis; C. F. Schmidt, a member from Marshalltown, and 
E. H. Norris, president of Norris & Loring Hardware 
Company, Cedar Rapids, were down as leaders of the dis- 
cussion. All the speakers took the same side of the argu- 
ment. Mr. Collins said in part: 

A SALESMAN’S VIEW. 

The history of all of our mercantile business methods 
is evolutionary, and our present methods are a fair illus- 
tration of the survival of the fittest. In times past our 
jobbers in many cases have been induced here and there 
to try this or that experiment or innovation, but invari- 
ably they have eventually sifted out the wheat from the 
chaff, the prime consideration always: being results ac- 
complished. And, after all, results are always the end in 
view—results not only for the seller, but for the buyer 
us well. 

The traveling salesmen’s mission on the road is not 
entirely to reap in the shekels for their employers, but 
to keep the buyers in touch with their houses; to intro- 
duce new goods, show their advantages, keep the dealers 
in line, &c. 

Many manufacturers and jobbers have tried to reach 
the buyer by catalogues, circulars, &c., and have met 
with poor success—many with entire failure. Every mail 
brings you catalogues and circulars from some manufac- 
turer or wholesaler, and 90 per cent of them are relegated 
to the waste basket or stove, many of them never getting 
any more than a glance. Had these same companies sent 
a salesman he would have shown up their superior points 
and no doubt made many sales. Speaking from experi- 
ence, I do not receive one order in four from catalogues 
that I have been requested to send, and do not miss sel!- 
ing one in four where I go in person to answer the in- 
quiry. 

As a ruie buyers do not buy goods that they know 
nothing of from catalogues unless they appeal to them 
as being cheap, and if they do buy purchase but a sam- 
ple, and samples never bring the results that a line or 
assortment will. 

I learn from good authority that there are 500,000 
traveling salesmen in the United States, drawing on an 
average $3000 each for salary and expenses, makfng the 
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enormous amount of $1,500,000,000 a year. If our em- 
ployers thought they could put this—yes, 10 per cent. of 
it—on the credit side of their ledgers, and do away with 
the traveling salesman, our resignations would be called 
for post-haste. But the traveling salesman is like the 
rudder to a vessel—they need us to steer them into the 
different channels of trade. 

This great expense does not come out of the dealers’ 
pockets; it is a saving to them. If there were no travel 
ing salesmen the buyers would be compelled to go to th 
markets at least once or twice a year or depend on cata 
logues. The total expense of your trips would be at least 
double what it costs the wholesalers and manufacturers 
to send their representatives to you. 

I believe the majority of buyers are better posted on 
what they need, quantity they want, and last, but not 
least, prices, when on their own stamping ground. There 
they have their stocks before them and prices to refer to. 
I have heard many good merchants say that they become 
confused when buying away from home. A buyer does 
not realize how little he knows until he meets those who 
know more. They generally have those know-more meu 
at headquarters, or think they do. 

I have had described to me some of the old time West- 
ern Hardware stores, back in the forties, before the era 
of the traveling salesmen, when the buyers went to the 
markets once a year (sometimes) or depended upon cata- 
logues. One can picture in his mind what kind of stocks 
were carried, and then look at the average up to date 
Hardware store of to-day, with its well assorted and 
shelved stock, that is visited from 2 to 12 times a year 
by the traveling salesmen, who, each trip, offer something 
new, bring advanced ideas, give you a “hunch” on the 
coming advances, show you best method of displaying 
your wares, help you many times in figuring or selling 
special articles that you are not posted on, and then ask 
yourself do you want to go back to the old way of doing 
business? Don’t misunderstand me that I advocate doing 
away with catalogues. Catalogues should be kept for 
reference, and every dealer should have some system of 
filing them away, so when he has a call for something he 
is out of, or not carried in stock, he could turn to his 
index and find it at once. 

My universal experience has been that the true and 
tried traveling salesman of judgment and experience, 
who has gained your confidence through his integrity and 
good judgment, is as indispensable an ally for you, in 
the upbuilding and maintenance of your business, as your 
family doctor or your lawyer. 

He has studied the wants and the requirements of 
your business; he knows the varieties and the qualities 
demanded by vour trade} and his observations elsewhere 
enable him tr advise and to counsel with you helpfully 
and intelligep*y. 


THE RETAILER’S IDBA. 


Mr. Schmidt, whose bearing and quaint form of 
speech, coupled with rare native wit, makes him always 
a welcome speaker at Iowa conventions, said that these 
trade teachers have a lesson for every dealer and are 
always ready to give these lessons free of charge. Iowa, 
with its numerous railreads, is blessed with an army of 
such teachers, and it is largely due to them that the Iowa 
dealer has become educated up to all the new ideas in 
goods and merchandising. Continuing, he said: 


Take a line of Stoves, or Refrigerators. or lay Car- 
riers. The visiting salesman has with him a model of 
his article, by means of which he can easily explain its 
numerous advantages. If questions are asked he an- 
swers, and in 15 minutes the dealer learns more essential 
points of the article, gets more practical knowledge of the 
same than could be obtained by reading any catalogue 
over and over again. Then, also, the salesman not only 
gives the retailer information in regard to his own line, 
but is able to tell about other makes of goods, to com- 
pare both and show why his line is better, more practical, 
more salable, a better profit maker. He strengthens the 
dealer’s faith. in his line, increases his enthusiasm and 
make the line an easy one to sell. The traveling man 
visits 30 or 40, perhaps 50 stores each month. He meets 
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dealers of different ages, of various abilities and also of 
unlike character. In this way he has an opportunity to 
see and hear new ideas. Here he notices a novel way to 
show goods or trim the window, and there he learns of 
an ingenious manner of selling a Stove, and the result is 
that his knowledge is yours for the asking. Buying from 
the catalogue alone can never give the satisfaction af- 





Cc. E. HAAS. 





forded by a personal intercourse between the jobber’s or 
manufacturer’s representative and the retailer. 
THE JOBBER’S VIEWPOINT. 

As Mr. Norris was detained by illness in his family 
his paper was read by W. H. Keating. This paper was 
in the form of a chatty letter to an imaginary old time 
dealer, written in colloquial tyle. After recounting earlier 
experiences in which the advice of a traveling salesman 
fisured profitably, the letter says: 


I suppose things are a little different now ; more drum- 





wers ‘than are necessary, and «ome of ‘em mighty poor 
advisers. But things are movin’ swifter than in my day 
anc it takes more people to keep a fellow posted. There’s 
4 precious penny bein’ spent on traveling men that don’t 
Cost you a cent, They are supposed to know something 
about their business that would make good pickin’ for any 
dea ier—most of ’em do. You don’t get away from home 
huh. They are away from home most of the time, rub- 
bin against different people and gettin’ their wits sharp- 
flel and takin’ on new wrinkles. 

f they quit takin’ your orders you would have to send 
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‘em in, wouldn’t you, and incidentally you would have to 
stop work on that new hotel in your town. If you ordered 
all your goods by mail your trade would stop gettin’ new 
goods after a while, wouldn’t they, or else you would 
have a lot of new stuff that wouldn’t look as well, or 
work as well, as you hoped when you saw the advertise- 
ment, 

It was my experience that you couldn't always tell 
how a Razor would cut by feelin’ the picture of it in the 
catalogue. 
like this. 


The whole business strikes me something 
Now, your stock is made up of several hundred 
different items, and probably not more than 20 of ’em on 
the average are made in one factory. This might mean 
that you have a stock made by 25 factories, and may be 
50 or more. You can’t always buy 100 pounds or more 
of each line. We'll say you want 5 to 10 pounds assorted 
or, say, Brass Head Tacks, Jack Chain and Picture Nails 
and the like. Why, you send your order into an Eastern 
factory, and the railroad, so as not to discriminate, hauls 
it and charges you for 100 pounds. Don’t it? And yov 
pay for the haul anywhere from $1 up, or you give the 
business to the express company and let it make the 
* haul.” 

To take it all around, I think you wouldn’t do business 
with the factories for the stock you carry. This makes 
the Hardware clearin’ house—the jobber—necessary and 
inevitable. Then it’s a question between you and the job- 
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bers’ salesmen, isn't it? 
with them? 
the idea. 


Do you think you can dispense 
If you think so, it won't take long to test 


There must be some reason for your association taking 
the subject up. 
pays the 


May be you dealers are wondering “ who 
freight.” It’s a thing to talk over. I 
reckon a travelin’ man is paid about what he is worth to 
his house. You say 
and you 
The traveling man is 
paid for selling goods, and the more he sells the more 
money he gets; and I hear you say, “ And I pay my share 
of it.” Right again. Now you make it necessary for me 
to begin at the beginning—any way as far back as 1620. 
Practically everything you sell has been introduced since, 
and by whom? 


good 


Sometimes this is considerable. 
the jobber is not doing it just for the fun of it, 
never said a more sensible thing. 


Why, by those pilgrims who have traveled 
this country over, day after day, and night after night, on 
foot, on horseback, on boat, in wagons and carts and cars 
and bicycles and auto cars, until they are a host whose 
number is only limited by the demands of the times. 

Improved merchandise will not be made unless it can 
be sold in quantities large enough and at a margin great 
enough to cover the cost of selling it, and a profit for 
the maker. Would you now be selling Sewing Machines 
and Cylinder Locks if some traveling man had not all 
but compelled you to stock them? The point is this; that 
traveling men create new markets, new opportunities of 
profitable business for you, sometimes in spite of your 
efforts to prevent it. If you pay part of their salary, you 
get value received in proportion to the use you make of 
the service rendered. 
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Jobbers and Retailers in Joint Session. 


In response to an invitation from the association, 
Iowa jobbers met the retailers in executive session on 
Wednesday evening. President Miles, in opening the ses- 
sion, spoke of the advantages accruing from close per- 
sonal understanding and relationship. between jobbers 
and retailers. 

F. E. Cutler of Waterloo, president of the State Job- 
bers’ Association, said that the jobbers’ association was 
nine years old and had done good work from the start. 
He congratulated the retailers’ association on its rapid 
growth and striking success, and advised the members to 
co-operate with the officers of their association in fur- 
thering the work in hand. He spoke of the importance 
of the work that was before the National and State asso- 
ciations, and said that the wholesalers were equally in- 
terested in anything that affected the prosperity and suc- 
cess of the retailer. Such problems as local credits, 
fraudulent bulk sales of stocks, parcels post bills and 
catalogue houses were as vital to the jobber as to the re- 


_ tailer. He congratulated the association on having in 


President Miles one of the three State representatives 
ou the Joint Catalogue House Committee. He asked for 
the co-operation of dealers with the jobbers and manufac- 
turers who had agreed not to sell catalogue houses. 

Cc. E. Haas, Le Mars, said that every dollar’s worth 
of goods shipped into Iowa by Chicago catalogue houses 
was so much less business for both jobbers and retailers, 
and that it behooved wholesalers and retailers to work 
together for mutual protection and profit. 

W. S. Brown, of Brown-Hurley Hardware Company, 
Des Moines, said that the greatest duty of retailers to-day 
was to get together in local associations, in harmony, and, 
when possible, in prices. The jobbers of the State had 
the same difficulties to contend with as the retailers, as 
their territories overlapped, and their traveling men 
would come in with all sorts of complaints against the 
other jobbers, but as soon as the jobbers got better ac- 
quainted with each other, through their State associa- 
tions, each came to see that his competitors were good 
fellows, animated by motives of fairness. 

COMPETITION OF GROCERY AND DEPARTMENT STORES AND 
COUNTRY POST OFFICES. 

This topic consumed an hour’s discussion, particularly 
with reference to the sale of Ammunition, Galvanized, 
Tin and Enameled Ware, Wooden Ware and Rope. Of- 
ficers and members of the jobbers’ association assured the 
retailers that they had given this subject much attention 
and had accomplished some reforms, but that the retail- 
ers could probably do more than the wholesalers in over- 
coming this evil. It was promised that the retail asso- 
ciation should be provided with a list of names of manu- 
facturers and jobbers who made a practice of selling 
Hardware lines to other than Hardware stores. Messrs. 
Brown, Hurley, Luthe and Cutler took part in the dis- 
cussion on behalf of the jobbers, and Messrs. Haas, Hol- 
brook, Keating, Peterson, Rogers, Schmidt, Miles, Bolin- 
ger and others on the part of the retailers. Mr. Haas 
was applauded vigorously when he said that he had long 
ago laid aside such little grievances and devoted his time 
and energies to studying his own business from a scien- 
tific standpoint, adding profitable specialties that more 
than offset the small loss of trade to grocers and other 
outside competitors. He said that he had recognized 
long ago that business conditions were changing and had 
bent his efforts to make the most of new conditions. 


Catalogue House Discussion. 

In introducing the subject of catalogue house com- 
petition on Thursday morning the president stated that 
the revival of active interest in the war against retail 
catalogue houses was due to the efforts of three men, two 
of whom were present. One of these, H. 8. Vincent of 
Fort Dodge, had studied mail order catalogues and made 
a list of comparative pricces, and advised Mr. Born, a 
traveling salesman of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
Company, to send that list and marked mail order cata- 
logue to his superior. This information, brought thus 
directly to the attention of Mr. Norvell, resylted in his 
broadside letter, published in The Iron Age April 7 last. 
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S. NORVELL’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Norvell, who was then introduced, confirmed *\e 
president’s statement, and gave further interesting Je. 
tails, including the formation and the subsequent lal ors 
of the joint committee of wholesalers and retailers, .n¢ 
the alliance of his firm with the National Associatio: of 
Jobbers. While the various associations had been ble 
to accomplish much for the dealer, the speaker argued 
that the battle was one that had to be fought by the 
merchant himself. Said he: “The average man, if he 
has energy, can accomplish wonders. What we want is 
more fire under our boilers. The do-nothings who sit 
back and criticize not only do not accomplish anything 
themselves, but the aggressive man is often afraid of 
the criticism of these so-called conservatives.” 

The speaker then spoke about the misconception of 
their rights that should go with membership in dealers’ 
associations. In the first place, he challenged anybody 
to define what was a legitimate Hardware dealer. He 
also defended the department store, which pays rent ani 
taxes, hires clerks, discounts its bills and oftentimes 
sells more Hardware than the somnolent legitimate Hari. 
ware store of the same town. That a jobber should be 
asked to refuse to sell the department store in such 4 
case he believed to be unreasonable. It was not this form 
of competition which he believed should be most vigor. 
ously opposed, but the foreign catalogue house that di 
nothing to support the community and which, by buying 
as cheaply, to say the least, as the jobber himself, threat: 
ened the existence of both jobber and retailer. He aié- 
vised members to get the editors of local papers on their 
side as an antidote to the inspired articles and news 
items in the agricultural and cheap home papers. 


MR. COREY’S ADDRESS, 


National Secretary Corey said: “ The cause of most 
of our troubles is that the mail order people want to sel! 
everything in sight, and some of these troubles arise frow 
the fact that the retailer wants to do the same thing. 
Missionary work with local papers, of which Mr. Norvell! 
spoke, is not new to us, and you will note that mail order 
advertisements in local papers, once so common, are now 
rare. Even though the mail order houses and department 
stores may not get a very large percentage of your trade 
they make it appear that your prices are too high. No 
firm can long endure the reputation of overcharging. You 
must therefore meet the price or a leveling process must 
take place somewhere. Wither the catalogue prices mus 
come up or ours must go down. They sell 5 per cent. and 
you 95 per cent. 

“ We are asking the manufacturers to take their choice 
of the two channels in trade, or if they continue to se! 
the mail order houses to do so on a basis that will compe! 
them to name prices that will leave a fair profit to tlie 
retailer. The traveling men are more concerned in this 
proposition than they realize, because if the mail ore! 
houses make it continually unprofitable for retail dealers 
the traveling man will find his occupation gone.” 


ADDRESS BY MR. MUZZY. 
F. E. Muzzy, second vice-president of the J. Stevens 
Arm & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., was asked 
to address the convention on the experiences of his «vu 
pany with mail order houses. In introducing himself be 
fore reading his paper, Mr. Muzzy referred to the viri 
ous parties who had been claiming the credit of being 
first to start the campaign against mail order houses, :\!\( 
said that his firm had taken up the fight two years be! 
any of the dates mentioned in previous discussions ©) 
had fought it out single handed against tremendous 0: !s 
but with a large measure of success. He also referre: 0 
the fact that it was hardly consistent for Hardware! 
who were constantly reaching out for new lines and |! 
vading new fields to try to prevent other merchants f: \1! 
keeping within very narrow limitations. He also ca! 
the attention of the convention to the usefulness © ‘ 
joint auction of old and slow moving stocks at cer’ |! 
intervals. He spoke of the tremendous value of ad 
tising and the fact that no success was possible wit! " 
a scientific and practical knowledge of salesmanship. ‘° 
stated boldly that nine out of ten—yes, nineteen ou’ °' 
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twenty—dealers who devoted their time and efforts in 
securing that extra 2 or 5 per cent. discount were the 
ones who were least able or least likely to sell the goods 
after they got them. 

He then read his paper, which told with considerable 
dramatic force of the conflict between his company and 
the mail order houses, and of the large expenditure of 
time, effort and money that was necessary on the part of 
his firm before all the avenues of supply for the mail 
order houses were closed. First it was the jobbers who 
would sell the catalogue houses, and when the jobbers 
were brought to a point where they did not or dared not 
sell the Stevens goods to such houses the next trouble 
was with the retailers, the catalogue houses picking up 
lots all over the country from misguided retailers who 
were tempted by immediate profit to lend aid to their 
own worst enemy. In such cases the catalogue houses 
determined to win their point continued to offer the 
Stevens goods at less than jobbers’ prices, taking heavy 
losses on every sale. He said it was somewhat dis- 
heartening to his company to receive abusive letters from 
retailers because catalogue houses continued to illustrate 
and offer for sale the Stevens goods when his company 
was making so vigorous a fight against the catalogue 
houses. Affairs had reached such a stage now, he said, 
that mail order houses were compelled in most cases to 
write to customers sending in money for Stevens Arms 
asking them to select some other line from their Sporting 
Goods catalogue as they could not obtain the Stevens 
goods. 


Mutual Insurance. 


The Thursday afternoon session was called to order 
with unusually resonant raps from the president’s gavel, 
the explanation being that the Ottumwa delegation had 
presented the chair with a heavy tinner’s mallet, to be 
used as a gavel. This session was devoted to the discus- 
sion of the affairs of the Lowa State Hardware Dealers’ 
Mutual Insurance Association. S. R. Miles, president of 
the insurance company, in his introductory address gave 
the history of the inception and growth of the insurance 
association. 

Hon. B. F. Carroll, State Auditor, who has charge of 
the insurance companies of this State by virtue of his 
office, then addressed the meeting. Mr. Carroll’s address 
was an exceptionally interesting and instructive one. 

The importance and value of Mr. Carroll’s address 
was recognized by the association, and President Miles 
followed it by asking the members to take the matter 
home to themselves and to take a more active interest 
in the affairs of their own company. He said he had al- 
ways emphasized that point from the first, and that he 
regretted that too few policyholders attended the insur- 
ance company meeting preceding the convention. He ex- 
plained that one of the reasons for providing a director 
of the insurance company from each of the 11 Congres- 
sional districts of the State was to distribute the authority 
and interest among the members as much as possible. 


ADDRESS BY C. F. LADNER. 


In introducing C. ¥. Ladner, president of the Minn- 
esota Hardware Dealers’ Insurance Association, Presi- 
dent Miles paid a high tribute to that association, its 
president and other officers, and gave it credit for being 
a large source of inspiration in the formation of the 
Iowa Association. Mr. Ladner’s address is as follows: 

Mutual insurance, be it life or fire, means, in its sim- 
plest construction, protection guaranteed by each stock- 
holder to the others at cost. The word “ mutual,” how- 
ever, is very much abused at the present time, and in a 
great many instances simply means that the insured 
mutually agree to pay a certain company or corporation 
a large amount for “ protection,” which is paid out to 
high salaried officers and for other expenses, and the so- 
called stockholder, while he is supposed to have an inter- 
est in the surplus, never, in fact, receives any dividends 
therefrom. 

This is not the case, however, with Hardware dealers’ 
mutual fire insurance companies. Our aim is to place our 
insurance at actual cost, and this is done by doing busi- 
ness direct with the insured through the secretary of the 
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company, thereby saving the commission of agents. The 
secretary is usually the only paid officer of the company, 
the directors and other officers receiving only the actual 
expenses incurred in the work they perform. 

Our premiums are collected in advance at about the 
same rate as old line or stock companies charge and the 
earnings of the company, less a safe surplus to enhance 
the stability of the company, are divided at the end of 
the year among our stockholders, the insured, either in 
cash rebate or in reinsurance, at the option of the holder 
of the policy. Mutual fire insurance is not a new or 
untried experiment. Mutual fire insurance companies 
have existed and flourished in the Eastern and Central 
States for a great many years and have saved their 
patrons thousands of dollars. This is especially true of 
those mutuals doing business among cotton and woolen 
mills and among the flour mill industries. 


Is Mutual Insurance Safe? 

But the question might be asked, Is mutual fire in- 
surance safe, and will the companies endure the test of 
time? The records of the United States Census Bureau 
show that during the decade of 1890 to 1900 33 per cent. 
of all stock companies doing business during that time 
had gone out of existence and only 4 of that per cent. of 
mutuals retired. 

F. J. Martin, chairman of the Statistics Committee 
of the National Association of Co-operative Mutual 
Fre Insurance Companies, makes this statement: 

In 1890 there were 350 stock fire insurance com- 
panies doing business. On January 1, 1903, only 153 of 
these remained. In all the States but five, in which we 
have not complete reports, there were 1225 mutuals doing 
business in 1890. On January 1, 1903, all but 189 of 
them remained in existence. This shows the failure of 
over 50 per cent. of the stock companies as compared 
with only 15 per cent. of the mutuals. 

If this is the showing which mutuals in general make, 
Hardware dealers’ mutuals should be even more endur- 
ing, because they insure only Hardware stocks, which in 
themselves are safe risks, and because their clients are 
so separated that a fire scarcely touches more than one 
of them at a time, and we do no business in large cities. 

Are Hardware dealers’ mutual fire insurance com- 
panies justified in organizing and doing business? I say 
most emphatically, yes. It is a well-known fact that 
stock companies, as a rule, after paying large com- 
missions to local and general agents, high rents and of- 
ficers’ salaries, still pile up large amounts of money, in- 
vested in good interest paying bonds and other securities. 

The dividends of American joint stock companies 
were higher in 1902 than in any year since 1860, and the 
general average for the last eight years previous to 1902 
was larger than the average for the past 42 years. 

Not content, however, with the iarge profits they made, 
the companies generally doing business through the West 
raised their rates on an average of 25 per cent., and were 
it not for the success shown by the mutual companies 
and the inroads they are making on the business of the 
“old liners,” I have no doubt they would advance their 
rates still higher. 

Increased Safety of Risks and Larger Profits. 

You can very materially assist in making Hardware 
dealers’ mutual fire insurance still more safe and profit- 
able by paying closer attention to the surroundings and 
interiors of your stores. How many of you take proper 
precaution with the disposition of your ashes from your 
stoves or heating plants? 

How do you care for the sweepings and litter and 
rubbish accumulating from the unpacking of goods? More 
fires occur from the careless handling of these things 
than from any other source. 

Another source of great danger of fires is the largely 
increased sale of Gasoline, since the advent of Gasoline 
engines and automobiles. Many Hardware dealers are 
deriving a materially increased revenue from handling 
Gasoline, but at the same time are endangering their 
stock by keeping it either in the same building with their 
general stock of goods or in some open shed, where most 
anybody can get at it. Why not spend some of the earn- 
ings from handling this product by providing some safe 
place to keep it in? 
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It is conceded that the Hardware dealer in the village 
or city where he is located is considered above the aver- 
age business man in intelligence and business qualifica- 
tion. I do not make this statement to flatter you, but 
state it as a solid fact. You should therefore lead in keep- 
ing your store and surroundings clean and safe from com- 
bustible rubbish and thereby not only make your own 
risk safer, but by example prove the confidence reposed 
in you and invite your business neighbors to do likewise. 


Importance of Records. 


Another source of improvement which could be profit- 
ably made by a great many merchants is in the system of 
keeping their books. To illustrate this more fully I will 
relate an instance which came to my personal observation 
about a month ago: A merchant insured in our company 
suffered a fire loss and I was sent to make the adjust- 
ment. I found the building occupied by the merchant en- 
tirely destroyed, but as the fire started in an adjoining 
building about $600 worth of stock was saved. The man 
carried $2800 insurance, one-half with us and the balance 
in an old line company. After invoicing the salvage I 
asked him how much stock he had. He thought about 
$4000. I asked him to show me his merchandise account 
and previous invoice to prove his assertion. He had 
neither inventory nor merchandise account, but had a 
memorandum showing that his last year’s inventory was 
$2550. We had to go to work and figure up from the in- 
dividual accounts in his books his purchases and sales, 
and, after allowing him the usual supposed profit, we 
could only figure out that he had a stock of about $2600 
and-on that basis made our settlement. His banker and 
his competitors both supposed he had a large stock, but 
it could not be proved. Had he kept a better system of 
books the adjustment could have been made in one-fourth 
the time and no doubt more satisfactory to him and to 
us. How many of you would be in the same condition as 
this man was should a fire occur in your stores to-day? 


Insurance Not Sole Object. 


Pleasing as the growth and profit of Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance is to all of us, we must not, 
bowever, lose track of the fact that the insurance busi- 
ness was not the sole object of the formation of these 
companies. They were formed principally for the pur- 
pose of aiding the Hardware associations to perform their 
noble work—to better the conditions of the retailer. The 
money saved to you on your insurance should be consid- 
ered a special fund by you to be used for the purpose of 
paying your dues to the association and for your ex- 
penses in attending the annual meetings and in assisting 
your officers in their arduous tasks. The real work of the 
Hardware associations, as you have noticed from the re- 
ports of your local officers and from that of the National 
Committee, has just begun, and they need your most 
hearty co-operation, not only in your membership, but by 
financial assistance. Devote your savings from the in- 
surance department to this ptirpose, and then you will 
have carried out the principle for which Hardware deal- 
ers’ mutual fire insurance companies were formed. 

Insurance Secretary’s Report. 

A. R. Sale, secretary of the Insurance Association, 
read the following renort: 

One year ago at the annual meeting of our association 
President Miles was able to say to you that our insurance 
organization was fairly launched after many delays and 
that we had written or had upon our application register 
about $200,000 worth of business. The association re- 
sponded nobly and about $75,000 of new applications 
were filed at that meeting. Nearly all of those pledges 
have been kept and some of that business is already be- 
ing rewritten for a second year. 

We have experienced a steady and good growth as 
the months roll by, the past month being the best one in 
our history. During January and the first ten days of 
February we have written $93,500 worth of business. 
The application register shows from January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 3 $115,000 in applications, besides a very large 
correspondence from dealers who are looking up the 
association and our methods, which will doubtless bring 
a large amount of business. ‘ 
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NO SOLICITORS. 


These figures show the success of our methods of 
securing business without the expense of solicitors. An 
Iowa Mutual secretary, in conversation with the presi- 
dent and the writer a few days since, stated that it cost 
their association about $6000 per anuum for agents’ fees. 


We could make a faster growth if solicitors were em- 
ployed, but the rebates would certainly grow less rapidly. 
We have constant requests from dealers to send our 
agent, so thoroughly has the solicitor system been fas- 
tened upon the dealers. Our application forms have 
been simplified so that any business man can readily fill 
them out whether familiar with insurance matters or not. 


The assured illustrates our principle of economy when 
he fills his own application blank. This cannot be too 
often or strongly impressed upon dealers. The average 
solicitor cannot fill the blanks any better than the aver- 
age dealer, but the solicitor gets 20 to 35 per cent. of your 
premium for doing it. We have spent very little money 
in this way, just enough to study the results of this form 
of securing business. 

We note that one of our sister Hardware Mutuals, 
with nearly $2,000,000 of business upon its books, spent 
less than $200 for commissions last year. The only thing 
that will induce our directors to spend more money in 
this direction will be that of increasing the amount of 
business so that the percentage of operating expense can 
be lowered. 

The office force expense is about a fixed charge 
and does not vary much whether we write $25,000 pei 
month or $250,000; but of course the percentage of ex- 
pense shrinks as the volume of business increases. By 
the end of another year we should be able to put the 
operating expenses on a 10 per cent. basis, and then we 


can figure on 35 to 50 per cent. return premiums. 
PERHAPS THE GREATEST OBSTACLE 


to our more rapid growth is the influence and business 
of the insurance customer and banker. But gradually 
the dealers are coming to view our organization as their 
own insurance company, and they can find ways and means 
to send us their share of the business, for they feel their 
responsibility in helping us to grow to the point where 
we cannot only make them a handsome saving on their 
$2000 or $3000 of insurance, but can write the whole 
stock or building. 

Already the Board of Directors has changed the 
amount in one policy from $2000 to $3000, and the amount 
in one block of buildings from $3000 to $4000. Our cash 
return on policies has also been increased from 20 to 25 
per cent. 

In our first circulars we emphasized the fact that we 
were writing select risks and risks where the moral 
hazard was hardly an element, and our record thus far 
goes to prove the statements correct, for our loss and 
damage claims are not worth mentioning. 


The record of our business in facts and figures for 
1904, as made to the Auditor of State and the Board of 
Directors, is as follows: 


Receipts for 1904. 


Cash on hand, January 1, 1904...........cccccecees $606.65 
PEROT. PORGINRE 6 5s watts ces CAS i ais LR RwE se hive wes ose 6,800.42 


i eC eee ee ee ree Tees 
Disbursements. 

Salary and official expemses...............cc0cceeee $1,743.06 
IS I OR I an 6 din .6.id, HRA dk Od ce oe Helge 73.91 
be we BR RR ee eee 176.25 
Legal, official and special fees and taxes............ 219.47 
3 a eRe Ee PELTON PORE TT Ee OREO eee 170.00 
NE Sine srw V6 ORES. co WY os eM tardy ei’ «wel Weibeeten 115.60 
Se Sh hak iia Sn me eC eK ee ksh ae aa 49.00 
NER Sa an i ae pings ellie flag So gM ata A 91.36 
ENE GA's DUCE Sb ke ch cc hes Dawes oe 6 ess eee 2.7% 
CNG ia e.g 56 4 BN9E. FOOTE. Coates NE ISA Is 86.13 
DR ciciad i esa eek a titae ee eee« 1<S ChE 190.19 
I I iii ie ok ie ae eal’ ail edo Rae nk 1,199.27 

UG GUNNER Vaio vt eiccebecectdubevent $4,116.97 
Balance on hand, December 31.............. bt «SNe - 8,290.10 

eT eae eee ee ee err ee $7,407.07 
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The report brought down to date is as follows: 











Cash on hand, December 31..............-.+e+0++++ $3,290.10 
COMGUGT SE SUMIAET wc cc cee dacccteccecce’ 789.80 
Cotbectionm: 40 DebOuGry: 65.55 6c co iii bie Dac s oe eve’ 143.40 

DRG Scuney ne craretie cud oC aeyese ohew sac xe 
Disbursements since December 31.................-: 612.48 

Balance cash on hand, February 4.......... . $3,610.82 
WT Ns oS Pae eee videos ye Fetes che oboe tee: 1,097.90 
DU PONOONE Ss siid ii Scan ks hale lees b kG ed uaie GAN 1,434.50 

co I rear -.- $6.153.22 
TPM OMe, WEIGHS iiss iE sa 5 cidc oe ccies bee bees $624,284 
I ON BU id 5 aii és wid ose enw 6Uieie x emes © 505,784 
TE ee Ee rt rere ry 210,500 
Applications on file for future business............. 67,000 


With the above report the insurance session was 
closed and was immediately followed by a general meet- 
ing of the association. 


Some Suggestions as to How a Retail Hardware 
Dealer May Increase His Business and Profits, 


F. H. Luthe of the Luthe Hardware Company, Des 
Moines, read a paper which had been prepared at the re- 
quest of the association, entitled “ Some Suggestions as to 
How a Retail Hardware Dealer May Increase His Busi- 
ness and Profits,” as follows: 

While we are all somewhat and may be too much 
inclined to deplore the prevalence of what we term trade 
inconsistencies and trade abuses, have we analyzed suf- 
ficiently the tendencies of the times to convince and 
satisfy ourselves that they are anything but the logical 
consequences of evolution and progression in the eco- 
nomics of trade, contrasting strongly the present with 
the past and imparting to us a sense of deep concern for 
the future? Have we not long ago emerged from pioneer- 
ing in trade and are we not, in deploring the departure of 
a few propitious elements that characterized trafficking 
in Hardware in those days and seeking to discover or 
create agencies for the removal of avowed antagonistic 
customs of to-day, attempting to reconcile provincial 
rays with metropolitan demands? 

Are these various encroachments upon our trade pre- 
serves as far out of harmony with the complexity of 
influences and elements which distinguishes trading of 
to-day from that of a decade or two ago as we in our 
more meditative moments permit ourselves to believe? 
Perhaps not. While we all refer reverentially to the 
good old days of yore, we would not if power were given 
us ever consider abandoning the broader environment 
of to-day for the narrower opportunity of the past. 


IDEALISM IN TRADE. 


To my mind idealism in trade contemplates several 
essentials in order to make success attainable. 

1. The choice of a substantial, legitimate and well de 
fined branch or line of business. 

2. Its establishment in a reliably productive, uniform- 
ly prosperous section of country. 

3. An increasing population of liberal consumptive 
sapacity endowed with an instinct and genius for pro- 
ducing and accumulating property and wealth. 

It seems to me that the fabric out of which success 
has to be woven never was supplied with such manifold 
ingredients of superior raw material as we command. 
No branch of trade is regarded with more dignity and 
respect than the one with which we are allied. There are 
no 99 counties, contiguous to each other, anywhere in 
Uncle Sam’s grand domain, that can year after year ex- 
cel in productiveness this beautiful garden spot that kind 
fortune has smiled at and placed us both. And a sturdy 
people of industry and thrift lays a foundation of secur- 
ity upon which our negotiations and transactions are to 
resf. 

All the elements are present which are primarily con- 
tributory to the attainment of idealism in trade. They 
will not, however, flow together through natural proc- 
esses and form a chemical compound that can be bottled, 
labeled and held ready for use. Talent, enthusiasm, 
courage and perseverance in generous proportions must be 
mixed therewith before substantial returns or results are 
manifest. 

Amid surroundings eminently favorable to great 
achievement it should not be surprising to find a sharp 
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contention for the possession of the returns of industry 
and commerce. Competition with ourselves and counter 
competition with branches of outside or unrelated busi- 
nesses find as a result a keen development. Inroads are 
being made on what we regard as our legitimate trade 
province and, human like, we attribute the absence of 
part of the success we should have merited to these in- 
cursions made by trade foes, rather than to acknowledge 
it as the penalty paid for moments when we indulged in 
sleeping on our rights. 


ARE WE TRESPASSING * 


Admitting that some raids are being made on our pro- 
fession, are we administering to our neighbor's rights 
the same conscientious consideration to which we are 
with unquestioned authority claiming title? What has 
been our own practice? What are we now advocating 
with much ardor and zeal? An increase in and greater 
variety of lines in our stores. And does that not directly 
imply trespassing on the rights of other merchants? 

Have we any clearer moral claim to trade in Silver 
Plated Ware and Clocks, Paints, Oils and Glass, Harness 
and Whips, Screen Doors and Building Papers, Field and 
Garden Seeds and a multitude of other lines originally un- 
identified with Hardwaredom than, for example, the 
groceryman has on Tinware and other Kitchen Utensils? 





F. H. LUTHE. 


Doubtless the strongest opposing forces to our ulti- 
mate success are, as now viewed, these encroachinents on 
our trade rights, which we are enduring under so much 
protestation and for which, if no immediate means of re- 
moval can be found, a strong preventive from further 
depredations must be sought and applied. To handle in- 
telligently a trouble of this nature its source must first 
be located. We find that inducements to the consumer by 
way of prices have tended to divert a considerable per- 
centage of trade that was formerly classed with our 
regular patronage. 

In some instances, as with Tinware, Granite Ware, 
&e., competition consequent upon new interests engaging 
in the business has reduced prices on entire lines of pre- 
viously restricted consumption, so that in a few years the 
demand has increased four and five fold. Articles of in- 
frequent use and sale have been promoted to the ranks 
of the most staple sellers that our stores contain. Thus 
competition has not been without its compensation if, 
in the change established, our heretofore larger percent- 
age of profit upon smaller gross sales has been reversed 
to a reduced but satisfactory margin on multiplied sales, 
making the actual revenue on a year’s business in that 
department much greater than heretofore. 


TRADING IN THE ABSTRAC'! 


is no different now from what it was when man first 
found himself in need of commodities which a neighbor 
possessed. With the multiplicity of sources of supply 
that we find in each community nowadays the question of 
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price is the one which holds the balance of power. In 
this country in particular the average American citizen 
is a Yankee trader and a bargain loving individual. 

The same methods and practices which contribute to 
the success of other legitimate branches of trade may 
with discretion be applied to the Hardware business. In 
most of such other enterprises we see frequent evidences 
of the use of price attractions, and where judgment is 
exercised, with good results to the seller. 

The Hardware business more than any other branch 
of trade is closed to the introduction of get rich quick 
schemes or gold bricks, for its very legitimate nature 
forbids such interspersements. Quality and appearance 
in material and workmanship must be conspicuous with 
each article offered, commensurate, of course, with the 
price asked. Where the basis of value is found in the 
metals employed in its manufacture no item can com- 
mand a fancy price because it has a beautiful exterior 
but a shoddy interior. Actual value of the item offered 
from a viewpoint of utility comes first into consideration. 
Our success cannot be spontaneous or spasmodic, but will 
be of the kind developed by the slow but sure processes 
of wise business engineering. 

SUCCESSFUL TRADING IN THE FUTURE 
in Iron and Steel manufactures contemplates a thorough 
and rigid adherence to rules laid down by the economics 
of traffic elevated to a scientific level. It is a problem, a 
study; but it will find a competent solution, in which 
sagacity and intrepidity will perform their part. 

I should not be misunderstood as otherwise than 
ardently and actively favorable, in a broad sense, to re- 
forms and restrictions which offer fair promise of protec- 
tion to our interests against unbusinesslike customs and 
usages.- I believe that the question of increased business 
and increased profits will find its natural and most ac- 
ceptable solution to trader and consumer alike in an era 
of increased consumption, brought about by a judicious 
campaign of gradual popularization of retail prices. A 
readjustment of our old plans of operation will be neces- 
sary, and a system will be evolved which will bring the 
various departments of our business into harmonious re- 
lation, for sales with small profits are never possible, ex- 
cept when quick proceeds are yielded, which may in turn 
find prompt reinvestment in. the enterprise. 

Our salvation, our immediate success and our endur- 
ing progress lie in our inclination to grasp the opportunity 
of to-day and to make it abound with auspicious results: 
to divine the tendencies and requirements of to-morrow, 
and to be prepared to meet and accept conservative re- 
forms, so that we may advance our interests along with 
the march of progress that characterizes commercial 
pursuits of the twentieth century. Most certainly we are 
not retrograding. I am confident we will prove our- 
selves equal to the emergency. 


Address by Secretary Corey. 


M. L. Corey, the national secretary, prefaced his ad- 
dress by commenting on Mr. Luthe’s paper and asking 
how many dealers in the hall felt they were making as 
large profits as they should in proportion to the capital 
invested and labor put forth. Not a hand was raised. 
He then asked how many dealers thought their profits too 
small for the amount of capital and labor invested. 
Every hand in the house was raised. 

Mr. Corey reviewed the history of the Nation or- 
ganization and contrasted its condition at the time of its 
second annual meeting at Chicago, when but six States, 
with a total enrollment of 700 members, were represented. 
when the association was $500 in debt, when jobbers paid 
little attention to it and manufacturers barely knew of 
its existence, with the condition of affairs at the present 
day, when the total enrollment is between 6000 and 7000 
members, and when both jobbers and manufacturers are 
eager to meet its wishes and co-operate with its plans. 
The year just past, he said, had been the greatest in the 
history of this association’s work. He also commented on 
the fact that harmony prevailed throughout all, the asso- 
ciations, that 600 manufacturers had already joined ranks 
with those who refused to sell mail order houses, and 
that a most friendly spirit existed between jobbers and 
retailers. 
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PARCELS POST. 

Mr. Corey emphatically stated that all parcels post 
legislation, no matter how innocent it might apparently 
be, was dangerous and should be opposed. He particu- 
larly warned members against pending legislation, which 
Was apparently not only harmless but a good thing for 
the retailer—namely, the bill that proposed to permit 
sending merchandise from local post offices having in con- 
nection therewith rural postal lines to points along those 
rural lines at 3 cents a pound. This bill, he said, was 
only an entering wedge, and once it was enacted the 
mail order houses would set up a cry that it was class 
legislation and would secure other legislation that would 
extend this merchandise rate to the country generally. If 
this were done he warned the members that States fur- 
thest from Chicago would suffer the most, because all 
long hauls would be turned over to the post office by the 
mail order houses, the less distant deliveries being given 
to the express companies. The result of this would be, 
of course, the carriage of all this merchandise at a loss 
by the Government, the losers being the people at large 
and the gainers the great mail order houses. He asked 
every member present to ask his Congressman to vote 
against such legislation. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 

In the same connection he stated it as his firm belief 
that rural free delivery was not to the interest of the 
retail merchant. Said he: ‘“ What the small town needs 
is not something to keep the farmers at home, but some- 
thing that will bring them to town. The present rural 
free delivery costs $25,000,000 a year more than it earns, 
and it will cost $50,000,000 a year before long. Put this 
vast sum into good roads and imagine the result.” He 
also spoke of another danger that had already made itself 
manifest—namely, the political power wielded by the 
rural carriers through their associations, which had 
already made itself manifest in threats that Congressmen 
not voting to take the rural carrier service away from 
the civil service control would be defeated at the next 
election, and also their endeavors to lobby bills through 
Congress giving themselves higher pay. 


Problems of the Small Dealer. 


J. H, Petty of Elliott read a paper outlining the prob- 
lems of the small dealer other than those of mail order 
competition. His paper, in part, was as follows: 

My business experience for 20 years has been in a 
small town and I am not liable to touch on some of the 
questions that will interest a great many of my hearers 
who have not enjoyed this privilege. 

As buying is so very important, I shall mention 
this problem first. The buyer should study well the con- 
ditions of his trade and keep posted on the markets at 
all times. He soon finds out that the tendencies of the 
times demand larger stocks, better assortments and less 
profits, and when he goes on the market to buy Nails and 
Wire and many of the staple articles he comes up square 
against this problem—the same price is made by all. 

As we are dependent upon jobbers and manufacturers, 
we should see that our patronage goes to the legitimate 
Hardware trade, Mistakes are often made by trying to 
sell too many different brands of goods. Select as few 
as possible. Educate your trade that the best goods are 
always the cheapest. 

After goods are bought and placed in stock then comes 
what might be called the twentieth century problem: 
How can we sell goods to obtain best profits, with least 
expense, and bring future results? First, wake, up, if you 
are in the old rut. Get out, join the Retail Hardware 

ealers’ Association if you have not already done so; not 
only join, but be a part of it. Here you will meet the 
retailers, exchange ideas and use the Question Box to 
bring out any problem that you may want more light 
upon, and get better acquainted with your competitors, 
not only in your own town, but in adjoining ones. Then 
we must improve our stores in every way possible, make 
them more attractive, do more effectual advertising, 
select more carefully the clerks we have in our employ. 
The clerk who has for his motto “ Do something,” and is 
always ready to treat customers with courtesy, who can 
sell goods that will stay sold without cutting prices and 
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use the customers to have a desire to come again, is 
e one always in demand. Let us build more confidence 
our business and adopt better systems. 
Business conditions change. We have learned that we 
ist face conditions as they exist. We have reason to 
nk that our lawgivers have shown us no favors. I 
wish to say right here that I believe our Hardware maga- 
zines and trade papers have done more to right the difti- 
problems than we have done ourselves, Nineteen 
hundred and four brought new conditions for most all 
retailers, notably the rural free delivery and the mutual! 
telephone, both of which have come to stay. These con 
ditions are looked upon by the retailer as a problem for 
him to combat. 

We do not want our country to retrograde, and if 
the major portion of our business comes from those who 
till the soil our interests are mutual. The farmer cannot 
get along without the retailer any more than the manu 
facturer can without the jobber. 

What we want to do, as retail merchants, is to select 
a line of goods best adapted to our trade and keep talking 
about them every opportunity we have. When sales are 


as cheerfulky as you sold them. 


Hints for Stock Taking. 
L. Lindenberg, Dubuque, read a paper under the above 
title, as follows: 
You will all agree with me in saying that a yearly 
nventory is necessary for every well conducted business. 





L. LINDENBERG. 


The benefits accruing therefrom are obvious. It brings 
to light many items of slow stock that must be brought 
out, placed in a prominent position in the and 
vorked off. It shows the business man just exactly 
where he is at—whether he is doing a profitable business, 
merely holding his own, or going behind. With the an- 
nual inventory, an invoice book showing purchases since 
nventory was taken, and a sales book showing mer- 
handise sales, it would be a simple matter to determine 
the amount of stock on hand in case of fire, making the 
djustment of a fire loss an easy thing to do. 

About a week or ten days before the actual inventory 
ommences it is a good plan to go over the stock, counting 
‘ontents of open boxes and packages, putting a ticket in 
ach package showing what it contains. Any sales made 
irevious to inventory are, of course, deducted from the 
ickets. In writing down stock the use of inventory 
jlanks will be found preferable to the use of a bound 
00k. By using these loose sheets, numbered consecutive- 
y from 1 up, several persons can work at them at the 
same time, one person pricing, and others, if necessary, 
figuring. 

As a Hardware stock is too heavy to shift about a 
great deal, it will be found that the items composing same 


store 
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are generaliy in the same order of each inventory, year 
after year. This fact gives the price clerk an opportunity 
of taking list prices on such goods as Screws, Bolts, Auger 
Bits, Chisels, &c., from last year’s inventory sheets, with- 
out looking through catalogues and price book for same. 
The discounts, of course, must be changed to represent 
present values. 

Possibly the thing in the Hardware 
stock to take is Wire Cloth, it being necessary to measure 
all part rolls. A simple way of obviating all this trouble 
is to weigh the open rolls and figure 10 pounds to each 
100 square feet of Cloth; the same rule will apply to 
Poultry Netting. The different widths weigh as follows: 
1 foot, 12 pounds; 2 foot, 22 pounds; 3 foot, 30 pounds; 4 
foot, 38 pounds; 5 foot, 45 pounds; 6 foot, 53 pounds. 

Rubber and Metallic Weather Strip can also be 
weighed instead of being measured, the number of feet 
contained in the broken packages being determined by 
the weight as compared to a full package. 

Not the least benefit derived from stock taking is the 
cleaning up that the goods and shelves get. To obviate 
raising dust when cleaning shelves it is advisable to use 
dampened sawdust on them. Sprinkle the sawdust over 
the shelves and after a little while take it up with an 
ordinary counter brush and dust pan. 


R. R. Williams’ Address. 

An address by R. R. Williams, Hardware editor of 
The Iron Age, closed the day’s session. In this address 
Mr. Williams plainly told the dealer that the small an- 
noyances which were given such a prominent place in 
the convention might, after all, be made 
stepping stones to larger success, and that it was idle for 
the retailers to spend their time in blaming anybody un- 
less they blamed themselves for 
logue houses an opportunity to intrench themselves. He 
warned them that the moment they brought into their 
proceedings anything that had the spirit of boycott they 
would fail disastrously. More profitable than to waste 
time in idle complaining would be a careful study of the 
catalogue house methods. Both catalogue houses and 
jobbers had systematized their business as not 1 out of 
50 retailers had done. The jobbers had lists of names 
and they knew from whom dealer is buying, 
whether he is a close or a careless buyer, and all about 
him. They were not content to have business come to 
them, but went after it with painstaking efforts. He ad- 
vised every dealer to have a list: of every farmer and 
possible buyer within 5 to 50 miles of his store, according 
to the character of business done, and to co-operate with 
other Har‘lwaremen in the same town to secure informa- 
tion about the people named on the list. He agreed with 
the previous speakers that while buying was important, 
selling was the vital point, and he spoke earnestly of the 
necessity of originality and initiative. 
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Entertainment and Smoker. 

Departing from its custom of accepting the hospitality 
of local jobbers and manufacturers, the association gave 
its own entertainment and made the traveling men and 
local representatives its guests. This was an entertain- 
ment and smoker given in the convention hal] Thursday 
evening. President Miles gave a brief address, in which 
he emphasized the cordial feeling felt toward traveling 
men by members of the association, notwithstanding the 
fact that a discussion had taken place that day as to the 
advisability of abolishing them. 

A. F. Victor of the White Lily Washer Company, Dav- 
enport, Iowa, gave a sleight of hand performance, and H. 
H. Smith of the Gem City Stove Company, Quincy, III, 


a musical monologue, in which a colored quartette as- 


sisted. Local musical talent was also brought into play. 
Election of Officers. 
The following officers for 1905 were unanimously 


elected : 

PRESIDENT, H. S. Vincent, Fort Dodge. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, C. E. Haas, Le Mars 

DIRECTORS : 
First District, T. A. Nichols, Burlington. 
Second District, D. S. Stouffer, Iowa City. 
Third District. E. C. Moore, Waverly 
Fourtb District, S. R. Miles, Mason City 
Fifth District. U. S. Johnston, Tama 
Sixth District, R. J. Breckenridge, Brooklyn 
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Seventh District, L. C. Clifford, Des Moines, 
Eighth District, F. P. Bolinger, Afton. 
Ninth District, U. G.. Langfitt, Harlan. 
Tenth District, H. S. Vincent, Fort Dodge, 
Eleventh District, C. E. Haas, Le Mars. 


Amendment to By-Laws. 

On motion by Mr. Bolinger, Article 2 of Section 1 
was amended to read as follows, the italics being’ the 
amendment added: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the convention that the in- 
terpretation of the term “ retail Hardware dealer,” as set forth 
in the above constitution, to entitle him to purchase Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, be construed to mean any person having 
an established place of business and carrying a line of Hard- 
ware, Stoves and Tinware and such goods as are usually kept 
in a first-class Hardware store; and in cities of less than 5000 
population all persons carrying a general line of Hardware in 
connection with any other kind of merchandise, provided that 
such Hardware department is conducted on a reasonably profit 
paying basis. 

Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions submitted eight reso- 
lutions, thanking the trade press, the honorary members 
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of the association, the Entertainment Committee and the 
Commercial Club. Other resolutions were as follows: 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the position taken by 
President Roosevelt on the railroad rate question and also that 
of trusts, in which this association is deeply interested. 

Resolved, That we unhesitatingly oppose paternalism in any 
and every form. We denounce the different Parcels Post bills 
now before Congress as enemies to the interest of every retail 
dealer in every line of trade. They are instigated by a few for 
their benefit to the detriment of the many. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be extended to 
our president. S. R. Miles, for his untiring efforts in behalf of its 
interest. We recognize his ability and his energy in all that per- 
tains to its welfare. The position of prominence of the Iowa 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association is due in no small degree 
to his effort, and the success of the lowa Hardware Dealers’ 
Mutual Insurance Association is a testimony to his interest in 
its behalf 


Taxpayers’ Lists for Mail Order Houses. 

A letter from Frank R. Currie of Mason City, who 
was unable to attend, called attention to the fact that 
Salaried county and township officers were selling to 
mail order firms lists of taxpayers in their territory, and 
that he had been successful in putting a stop to that prac- 
tice in his county. The president suggested that the 
members take up this matter in their own counties. 


Cheers for Mr. Miles. 


Before the convention adjourned the members gave 
three rousing cheers for “Sam” Miles in recognition of 
the splendid services that he had rendered the State As- 
sociation and the cause in general. 


Screw Drivers Distributed. 

Mr. Corey read a vigorous letter from H. D. Smith & 
Co. of Plantsville, Conn., in which that firm detailed its 
experience in endeavoring to market its new Perfect 
Handle Screw Drivers. Large Chicago jobbers, the let- 
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ter said, had insisted on prices prohibitively low, while 
a Chicago mail order house had offered the full market 
price for a very large quantity. Yet the firm had refused 
to accept this offer and had thus lost the Chicago busi 
ness. This éxperience had led to the decision of the com 
pany to talk to the dealers direct, and for that reason 
they sent to each State Association boxes of samples that 
would permit each dealer to have one. Mr. Corey stated 
that while it was not his custom to advertise goods at 
conventions, he felt it was his duty to commend the 
stand of this company, and he suggested that the plan 
of distributing samples of new goods at conventions was 
one that should be encouraged. 


Nearly 400 Members Present. 


It is estimated that new names enrolled during the 
session brought the total membership of the association 
close to 500, and that of this number approximately 400 
were in attendance at one or more of the sessions. The 
convention was the most successful one held in the his 
tory of the association. 


EXHIBITS. 

The displays in the rooms, halls, corridors and rotunda 
of the Savery Hotel were so numerous that we can only 
make the briefest mention of them here. Following were 
noted : 


AMERICAN STEEL & WirE Company, Chicago; T. H, Fuller, Le 
P. Rider, W. B. Kreman and R. A. Beak in charge. 

Kk. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 8. M. Perrigo, W. H 
Nixon, G. W. Dunningten and P. L, Edwin, representatives 
Display of Saw samples. 

Estate ov P. D. BeckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich.; J. L. Parker 
George ff. Adams and J. G. Tompsette, exhibiting Round 
Oaks. Gave decorated Plates as souvenirs. 

BELLEVILLE STOVE Works, Belleville, Ill.; H. C. Wing in charge 
Exhibited St. Clair Stoves and Ranges, 

BLACK SILK Stove PoLtisun Works, Sterling, Il. L. D. Wynn 

COLE Mra. COMPANY, Chicago; M. M. Foott, C. W. Brelsford, I! 
B. Huffaker and O, C. Harrison showed new Coleized Stee! 
Range and regular line of Cole’s Hot Blast Heater. 

CRIBBEN & SpPxTon Company, Chicago; Peerless Universal Cook 
and Superb Universal Range, 

Des MOINES INCURATOR COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa; rep 
resented by J. W. Roovart and G. 8. Phillips. Two Incu 
bators and a Brooder. 

DIAMOND SpiraAL Mrc. Company, Tinley Park, Ill.; J. M. Rau 
hoff, manager of agents. Demonstration of Diamond Spiral! 
and Crackerjack Washing Machines. 

DILLON-GRISWOLD WIRE COMPANY, Sterling, Ill.; square and dia 
mond mesh Fence; display by Luthe Hardware Company 

ECLIPSE Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio: represented by Ed 
ward O'Dea, who exhibited Triumph Eclipse Steel Ranges, 
Cast Cook and Victory Eclipse, as well as the Lorain Stee! 
Range and the Insurance Gas Range made by National Stove 
Company, Lorain, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC HEAT REGULATOR COMPANY, Minneapolis; L. A. Norton 
in charge. Demonstraticn in lobby. 

GEE WHIZ Mrc. Company, Des Moines, lowa; M. R. Davis in 
charge. Exhibited Gee Whiz Washer. 

Gem City Stove & MrG. Company, Quincy, Ill.; soft coal Ger 
man Heaters. H. H. Smith and W. W. Yokom. Aluminum 
medals. 

GERMER Stove CoMPaAny, Erie, Pa.; E. B. Waterman and F 
Leytze. Radiant Home Base Burners and Ranges. Demon 
strated new forced draft Gas Burner with Iowa slack coa! 

GREAT WESTERN HEATER COMPANY, Des Moines; 8S. M. Wilson. 
president. Exhibited Phillins Hot Water Heater. 

HOPKINS BROTHERS-SPRINGER COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: 
Brazol. 

Hunt, HeLM, Ferris & Co., Harvard, Il.: G. H. Chapman in 
charge of exhibit. Hay tools and specialties. 

IDEAL Mr@. ComMPANY, Des Moines, lowa; N. B, Kizer and W. W 
Robinson. Steel clip Files for charge accounts in connectio! 
with loose leaf ledgers. 

I. X. L. HANDLE Mra. Company, Dexter, Mo.; F. M. Darver | 
charge of exhibit. 

LANDERS, FrARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn.; Universal Brea 
Maker, demonstrated by L. L. Redick. 

LENNOX FURNACR COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa; W. J. Hea 
F. J. Kiesel and BE. P. Miiler in charge of exhibit. 

MAJESTIC Mre. Company, St, Louis, Me.; A. J. Collins. Exh! 
ited Ranges. Tape Measure souvenir. 

MALLEABLE InON RANGE Company, Beaver Dam, Wis.: Monar 
Malleable Range Silas McClure, Claude Bronskill and 
A. Munn in charge. 

MALLEABLE STEEL RANGE COMPANY, South Bend, Ind.; W. 3 
Fulton and H, W. Biddle, 

MARSHALLTOWN TROWEL WorKS, Marshalltown, lowa; represen 
ed by J. C. Williams. In addition to Trowels showed a ne 
line of Brick Too!s, Aluminum Hawks and Darbies, an 
Cork Floats 

MICHIGAN Stove Company. Detroit. Mich.; represented by M. I 
Bingham and EF. F. Cook. 1905 Malleable Garland: Ga 
Ranges. 
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L. J. MUBLLER FURNACE CoMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.; G. C. 
Mueller and Frank J. Hannan in charge. Showed a novelty 
in the shape of a papier maché model of the Mueller Fur- 
nace, full size. 

NEY MreG. Company, Canton, Ohio; represented by Leon Sterna. 
Hay Carriers and Tools, Wire Stretchers and Hardware spe 


cialties, 
QUALITY Stove & RANGE CoMPANY, Belleville, Ill: J. A. Jackson 
and G. M. Jackson, Jr., showed new Cast Range. Gave 


Score card souvenir. 

C. S. Paar Mrc. Company, Des Moines, Iowa; C. S. Page and 
R. E. Nicholas. Page Washing Machine. 

PETERS CarTuLIvGe ComMPANy, Cincinnati, Ohio; David Elliott in 
charge of exhibit. Samples of Cartridges. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. D. Ellsworth. 
Iowa salesman. Space fenced in with Electric Welded Fence, 
gilded, 

J. E. Porrer Company, Ottawa, Ill.; F. N. Yentzer in charge of 
exhibit. Showed new Hay Carrier. Account book souvenit 

RATHBONE, Sarp & Co., Aurora, Ill.; J. W. Forbes, C. B. Minnis 
and C. L. Schellenger. Aurora Steel Range, Silver Steel 
Range. Morden Steel Range, New Royal, New Brilliant and 
New Bri'liant Ges Burner. : 

REED Mrc. Company, Newark, N. Y.; G. B. Streeter. Tin and 
Enameled Ware. 

ROBERTS HEATING & VENTILATING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
E. W. Smith, representative. 

ROBESON CUTLERY COMPANY and RocHESTER STAMPING CoM 
PANY, Rochester, N. Y.; Roy Fletcher and Ben Shaw, Iowa 
agents. 

Rock ISLAND Srove Company, Rock Island, Ill. : represented by 
A. B. T. Moore and S. D. Cleland. Riverside Stoves and 
Ranges. Match Box ard Lead Pencil souvenirs. 

SHELBY SPRING HINGE Company, Shelby, Ohio: represented by 
L. G. Lasher. Exhibited Hinges, Pulleys, Clutches, &e. 
Souvenir, Sash Lock, nickel plated and mounted for use as 
paper weight. 

Sioux City Founpry & Mre. Company, Sioux City, Iowa; John 
M. Caldwell, Iowa agent. Norfolk Warm Air Furnaces. 
STANDARD OIL COMFANY, represented by W. J. Holton and J. C. 
Stewart. Showed Wickless Blue Flame Oil Stoves and Oil 

Lamps. 

STERLING Strove PoLisH Company, Sterling, Ill.; Fred. A. 
Schmoeger, representative. 

STOWELL Mra. CoMPANY, Jersey City, N. J.; C. Barlow and M. 
B. Hood. Slag, feldspar and other Roofing. 

STOWELL Mre. & FounprY CompaANy, South Milwaukee. Wis.: 
R. A. Nourse, R. B. Bigelow. Boyd Hay Carrier, Wilbern 
Hanger and side wall Register. Pen Wiper souvenir. 

Voss BrotTHERS Mre. CoMPANY, Davenport, Iowa; W. H. Voss, 
president; H. C. White, general sales agent, and C. E. 
Mearns. High speed Rotary Washer. 

WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY, Waterloo, Iowa; J. O. Knox, pres 
ident, and J. H. Riley in charge of exhibit. Registers and 
Fittings shown. 

WESTERN STEEL GATE COMPANY, Two Rivers, Wis.; E. W. Knapp. 
general agent. Model of Auto Gate and Post Hole Digger. 

WHITE LILY WASHER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa; exhibit in 
charge of Sam T. White, J. C. Foss and A, F. Victor. 

Woop Brotruers SELF FEEDER COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa: G. 

; F. Moyer in charge. Showed Moyer’s Wire Stretcher. 

JAMES C. WoopLEY CoMPANyY, Chicago; C. F. Randall, manager 
sheet metal department; A. L. Dawson, Iowa representative. 
Display of Roofing samples. Pocketbook and Check sou- 
venirs. 

Sonnninsinntinins anc aaa 


NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT AND SPORTS. 
MAN’S SHOW. 


HE National Motor Boat and Sportsman’s Show, to 
be given in Madison Square Garden in the two 
weeks included between February 21 and March 9, will 
have exhibits from both domestic and foreign manufac- 
turers of Motor Boats and Engines. There will be shown 
many examples, from power driven craft in diminutive 
yacht tenders, having a speed of about 6 miles an hour, 
to the trim auto-boats, with their powerful engines capa- 
ble of driving them through the water at 30 miles an 
hour. Applications for space have been received from 
Pretoria, South Africa, for an exhibition of antlers and 
skulls, and the Executive Commissioner for Russia at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair, E. A. Grunwaldt, will take 
the entire exhibit of that country to the Garden show. 
The New Brunswick Fish Commission will send from 
Nova Scotia an exhibit of live game trout, and much more 
space has been taken for exhibits from Maine, Virginia 


and the Adirondacks. 
ee 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
AMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., Fourth avenue 
and Thirteenth street, New York, have just issued 
a catalogue of 194 pages, No. 262, devoted to Bolts, 
Screws, Nuts and Supplies. Supplies include Thumb 
Nuts and Screws, Cotters and Spring Keys, Rivets, Nails, 


re 
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Turnbuckles, Belting, Metals, Piano Materials, Jack, Sash 
and Coil Chain, Tackle and Hoisting Blocks, Trucks, 
Shovels and Scoops, Wheelbarrows, Lanterns, Pad- 
locks, &e. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


NortH Bros. Mro. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Yankee Tools. Catalogue illustrating and describing 
Ratchet and Spiral Ratchet Screw Drivers, Chucks and 
Drills, Countersinks, Automatic and Reciprocating Drills, 
Pocket Magazine Screw Drivers and Combination Sets 
of Serew Drivers, Drill Points, &c. 

THe PrKE Mro. Company, Pike, N. H.; New York 
branch, 151 Chambers street: Illustrated folder describ- 
ing the growth of the Scythe Stone industry, and illus- 
trating a few of the company’s leading brands. 

Tue WituiamM Connors Paint Mre. Company, Troy. 
N. Y.: Circular describing the company’s American Seal 
products, including House, Floor and Deck, Carriage, 
Roof, Machinery and Barrel Paints; Painters’ Green, 
Boat Black, Putty, White Lead, Varnish, Stains, &e. 

THe. MARLIN Fire ARMS CoMPANY, New Haven, Conn. : 
Catalogue for 1905 relating to Repeating Rifles, .22 to 
45 caliber; Repeating Shotguns, 12 to 16 gauge, wilh 
sections devoted to Ammunition, care of Rifles, sighting 
Rifles, reloading Ammunition, low pressure and high pow- 
er Powders, how to lubricate Bullets; accuracy, velocity, 
trajectory and penetration; the choice of a Rifle, &c. 

MERRILL-STEVENS Mre. CompaNy., Kalamazoo, Mich. : 
Standard Jacks. Illustrated catalogue and price-list of 
Track or Trip and Automatic Lowering Jacks. The com- 
pany also manufactures Cattle Guards, Rail Drills, 
Track Gauges and Levels, Locomotive Jack Screws, Car 
Box Jack Screws, Depot Wagons, Trucks, Barrows, &c. 

Tue H. M. Myers Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., Ames 
Shovel & Tool Company, owner: Descriptive pamphlet re- 
lating to the company’s one piece Solid Steel Shovels. 

ALBERT M. RUBENSTEIN, 109 North Second street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: Illustrated folder relating to the Acme, 
Grand Acme and Daisy Gasoline Stove Ovens. 

Puitie Focarty & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.: Illustrated 
eatalogue of Anchor Sink Brushes, Combination Shovel 
and Brush, Cuspidor Brush, &c. 

Sipney SHEPARD & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Circular illus- 
trating and describing Savory Seamless Roasters. 

Tue W. N. Durant Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Du- 
rant Counting Machines, illustrated and described in a 
catalogue just issued. The machines are for use in print- 
ing establishments, factories, &c. 

GeorGE GRIFFITHS CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa., Ames 
Shovel & Tool Company, owner: Price-list of Shovels, 
Spades, Scoops and Drainage Tools. 

Tue Kansas City Boutr & Nut Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.: Catalogue relating to Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Rivets, 
Rods for Bridges and Buildings, Grip Head Track Bolts, 
Railroad, Boat and Dock Spikes, &c. 

Taytor BrorHers Company, Rochester, N. Y.; New 
York office, 85 Chambers street: Illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalogue and price-list of Barometers, Compasses, 
Self Recording and other Scientific Instruments. 

THe SaMUEL WINSLOW SKATE Mra. ComMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass.: A 24-page catalogue devoted to Roller 
Skates. A feature of the company’s 1905 line is the ad- 
dition of a new roll, known as the “ Web” steel roll, with 
which any of the lines may be furnished, and which is an 
interesting additions to the possibilities of choice in select- 
ing Roller Skates. The catalogue sets forth a very com- 
plete line for the various purposes of racing, polo and 
general use in rink or out of doors. The Cycle Skate, 
with its two rolls, instead of the usual four, receives its 
share of attention. <A feature of the catalogue is a 
price-list of all parts of roller skating equipment. 

dnaaciapendll Maia icicles 

Motley, McKeel & Barber, for some iime engaged in 
the Hardware business at Mitchell, S. D., have dissolved 
partnership, Mr. Motley having disposed of his interest 
to Mr. Barber, who will continue the business. Mr. Mc- 
Keel retains his third of the stock, but will move it to 
another location. 
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The New Hardware Store of 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE. 
The Second Floor. 


On the second floor are the general offices, devoted to 
the purchasing, sales, advertising and promoting and 
finance departments. The offices take up all of the second 


Fig. 67.—Catalogue Cabinet. 


floor but about 25 feet along the entire east side of the 
building, a glass partition dividing one from the other. 
The smaller portion of the second floor is used for 
sampling bulky goods, most of which are on tables 18 
inches high. The goods sampled here include Glue Pots, 
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it carries, each of which is numbered, the last of these 
being No. 265. These are designed for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. For the benefit of customers a folder is issued for 
this printed matter, having both numerically and alpha- 
betically arranged indexes. The numerical index gives 
the number of pages in each piece of matter, so that a 
person sending for any particular piece may know just 
what size book he may expect to receive. The system of 
numbering is for identification, and the request is made 
on the folder that these numbers be used in all corre- 
spondence. Thus each customer can be provided with 
printed matter covering just the goods in which he is in- 
terested, at a saving of expense to the company. For in- 
stance, in the numerical index appears the following: 

No. 50, Tacks, Twine, &c., nine pages. 

In the alphabetical index the same catalogue would 
be found as: 

Tacks, Twine, &c., No. 50. 

The catalogues are known in the store by the num- 
bers, and a majority of the customers use the numbers 
when sending for them, as it saves time in writing the 
titles of the catalogues. 

The uniform size of 5% x 7% inches has been selected 
for all printed matter except the-envelope slips, these 
being of envelope size. 

Catalogue Cabinet. 

The cabinet shown in Fig. 67, located in the general 
offices on the second floor, is used for holding this printed 
matter, from which it is taken for distribution. The 
cabinet, which was made especially for this purpose, is 
5 feet 9 inches high, 6 feet 4 inches long, with a base 32 
inches deep. The upper portion contains 144 compart- 
ments for printed matter, while the cupboards below are 
used for overflow matter. The upper portion has a 
wooden roll curtain, which may be drawn down and 
locked, preserving the catalogues from dust. Each com- 
partment is to be supplied with a number plate, and an 
alphabetically arranged book is to be prepared showing 
in which compartments catalogues are kept. When the 
numerical system was adopted 50 was the number used 
for the first catalogue. As any piece of printed matter 
becomes obsolete and another takes its place the original 
number is discarded and the new catalogue is given the 
next higher number to the one used for the previously 


Fiy. 68.—Shipping Office and Filing Department. 


Bench Screws, Tackle Blocks, Sad Lrons, Truck Casters, 
Mail Boxes, Mouse and Rat Traps, Cabinet Clamps, 
Blacksmith Drills, Ice Tongs, Family Grindstones, 
Shovels and Spades, Ash Cans, Tool Chests, Work 
Benches, Glue Pot Heaters, Carpenters’ Clamps, &c. 


Catalogues, Pamphlets, &c. 
‘ 
The company issues a large number of catalogues, 
pamphlets and envelope slips of the various lines of goods 


issued catalogue, so that at present there are about 120 
different pieces of printed matter for distribution. 
The Third Floor. 

The third floor is devoted to receiving, billing and 
shipping goods, assembling goods for packing and for 
filing all papers connected with any of these departments. 
The shipping office and filing department, shown in Fig. 
68, is divided from the rest of the room by a glass parti- 
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tion. In this department invoices are made and sent to 
customers, invoices of goods received are checked and 
correspondence relating to the above is taken care of. 
Here, too, are filed copies of orders for goods purchased 
and of bills sent out and copies of all letters sent and re- 
ceived. All papers relating to any transaction are filed 
together under the same index number, the various 
classes in each instance being kept separate from the 





Fig. 69.—Trucks and Back Order Drawers. 


others by colored cards. These papers are filed in this 
department so as to be convenient for reference by the 
buying, order, receiving and shipping departments. Sep- 
arate filing cabinets are used for papers relating to city 
and country matters. Papers are kept in the active files 
for six months and then put in transfer files for future 
reference, 

Orders for goods are passed upon by the credit man 
on the second floor and then sent to the third floor, where 





Fig. 70.—Shipping Department. 


each order is given a number. Orders are known 
to the stock clerks by number only. Orders are sent, each 
in a numbered truck to the top floor, where such goods 
as are on that floor are gotten out and put in the truck, 
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which is sent from floor to floor, where the process is 
repeated, until the truck reaches the third floor. 

In Fig. 69 the numbered trucks are shown, each having 
a place to stand, with a corresponding number above it. 
The number and date of an order are marked on a card 
and put in a card frame on the truck when it is sent 
upstairs for goods. If some of the goods on an order 
are short, and from the character of the order or knowl- 
edge of the wishes of the customer it is considered de- 
sirable to hold the order until the goods that are short 
arrive, one of the drawers above the trucks is given the 
order number, and the goods that are on hand are put 
into the drawer and held until the goods which are short 





Fig. 71 Bins on Stock Floors. 


are received. A memorandum of the back order goods, 
with the order number on it, is given the receiving clerk, 
and by him the goods are given to the stock clerk when 
received. 

Shipping and Stock Rooms. 

The shipping department is shown in Fig. 70. The 
receiving department is on the other side of the room. 
All the stockrooms on the upper floors are very much the 
same in arrangement, having shelving around the sides 
of the rooms and double stacks of bins, parallel to each 
other, through the center, with aisles on each side. There 
are windows on three sides of the building, so that the 
floors are well lighted. 

The stacks of bins are separated from each other at 
the back by galvanized wire cloth, 14-inch mesh, as 
shown in Fig. 71, instead of by boards. This arrange- 
ment insures better ventilation and additional light in 


i the bins. 


Another feature of the stockrooms is the memorandum 
of the kind and size of goods kept in each bin. This Its 
illustrated, in connection with chair seats, in Fig. 71. 


Seventh Floor. 
The Weather Strip rack shown in Fig. 72 is on the 


/ seventh floor. It is 26 feet long, with six uprights extend- 


ing from floor to ceiling. The arms are 2 x % inch in 
size and vary in length. 

On this floor is a room 20 x 30 feet in size devoted 
to keeping the stock of all stationery. The room is 
shelved and each class of blanks is numbered, with a 
corresponding number on the edge of the shelf above the 
stock. An attendant is always in charge of the room 
and furnishes stationery upon the presentation of a 
requisition. When the stationery is ordered a memo- 
randum of the amount of it is kept by number in a book 
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on the second floor, and the quantity of any blanks for 
which requisitions are afterward issued is noted on the 
same line on the book. In this way track is kept of the 
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Never-Fail Oil Can, 
J. A. Harps Mfg. Company, Greenfield, Ohio, is t! 
manufacturer of the Never-Fail can for kerosene, gasv 


line, benzine, turpentine or other light bodied oils and 
liquids of any description and for which Morrill \j 
Hough, 105-107 Chambers street, New York, !s selling 
agent in New York and vicinity. A marked characte: 
istic is that it is guaranteed air tight, permitting 
evaporation or waste. In use a slender horizontal to 
lever pivoted at one end and attached to a diaphragh 
mechanism near the center and top of the can pneum: 
ically forces the liquid through a swing spout at the ra 
of a gallon a minute. By means of a small device in ( 
top of the screw cap protecting the opening throuy 
which the can is filled the delivery is instantly controlled 
or stopped by a slight pressure, while if a lamp fount « 
any liquid holding vessel has received too much any part 
or all can as readily be returned to can through the same 
spout, on siphonic principles, without slop or waste. It 
works easily, stops instantly and will not drip. It is 
especially recommended for house use, druggists, stor: 
keepers and autoists for safely carrying gasoline, and is 
absolutely guaranteed by the company. It is regular|) 
made in 5-gallon size, although 3-gallon cans are fur 
nished if necessary. 
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The Acme Chain Hoist. 


The Franklin Moore Company, Winsted, Conn., manu- 
factures the Acme chain hoist, the load hook of which 
‘an be lowered instantly to the load desired to be raised 
by giving a slight pull on the trip cord and then pulling 
the load hook, thus doing away with the slower process 
of lowering the hook by hand chains. After the hook is 
attached to a load the slack chain may be taken up in- 
stantly by overhauling the hanging end of the load chain. 
Other features of the hoist reduce labor and increase 
speed in operation. 
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Fi. 72.—Weather Strip Rack. 
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quantity on hand of all classes of stationery, so that 


more can be ordered before the supply is entirely ex- 
hausted. 


THE END. 
————_>-e ___ 


GLEN MFG. COMPANY, 
HE GLEN MFG. COMPANY, Ellwood City, Pa., 
maker of Steel and Wire Specialties, calls the at- 
tention of the trade to the Hartman Steel Picket Fence, 
which it is now manufacturing, having secured by pur- 
chase the entire plant used in the manufacture of the 
Hartman Fences and specialties, together with license to 
use the Hartman name exclusively. All machinery for- 
merly used in the manufacture of the Hartman special- 
ties has been removed to Ellwood City and installed in 
a large modern factory building. The Glen Company 
is prepared to accept orders for the Hartman specialties, 
including Wire Fences, Tree Guards, Mats, &c., for im- 
mediate delivery. 
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New Tapping Bits. 

Snell Mfg. Company, Fiskdale, Mass., New York office 
113 Chambers street, has added to its line of tapping bits 
one of the single twist type having the head of the regu- 
lar double twist auger bit. This arrangement makes an 
attractive bit, as well as one which is a free and rapid 
borer. The company is expecting a large demand for the 
bit this season and is making preparations accordingly. 

a — ———— 


Fleur de Lis Pattern Surface Hinge. 
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The hinge shown in the accompanying cut has a heavy 
patented riveted pin and is referred to as having an extra 
iong joint and a heavy, massive appearance to correspond 
with furniture and interior wood work of modern design. 
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JACOB-McINERNEY COMPANY. 


ACOB-McINERNEY COMPANY, 81 Warren street, 
J New York, is the name of a new concern jobbing and 
importing Hardware, Cutlery and House Furnishing Goods, 
making a specialty of job lots direct from the manufac- 
turer. A. N. Jacob, senior partner, has had 25 years’ ex- 
perience in New York in this particular line of trade, in 
business for himself, and Martin McInerney has been 
connected with the business of Charles Broadway Rouss, 
New York, for about the same length of time, and for 
some years was buyer of Hardware there. The company 
has leased a store and basement, each 100 x 25 feet, at 
the above address, and will issue a comprehensive cata- 
logue of goods in stock in the near future. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Fleur de 
The Bromwell Company. 


Lis Pattern Surface Hinge. 


The Bromwell Company, 129 East Fifth street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, manufacturer of Brushes and Wire Goods, 
has added to its lines bright wire goods,* wire coat 
and hat hooks and wrought steel staples, all of which are 
shown in a new catalogue recently issued. 


It is furnished in all popular finishes, including Roman 
bronze, antique copper bronze, brass, &c. The hinges are 
packed one dozen pair in a cardboard box, with screws to 
match the finish, and are put on the market by the Grif- 
fin Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 
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The Z Wrench. 





The wrench shown in the accompanying cut is made 
malleable iron in 10 and 12 inch sizes. The point is 
ade that there is no thread to rust or batter, that there 
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In Fig. 1 scuffle hoes are shown in place ready for 
use. If with other earth treating tools less width is de- 
sirable between the wheels, two spring keys are pulled 
out, the wheels are pushed nearer together and the keys 
put in holes in the axle to bring the wheels the desired 





The Z 


is nothing to get out of order, that it is instantaneously 
adjustable, simple, strong and cheap. The wrench is 
offered by Frederick Zwicker, Indianapolis, Ind., who also 
manufactures this article as a pipe wrench. 


——__+_~4-e———_—_ 
Mobile Combined Cultivator and Garden Truck. 


The Mobile Garden Implement Mfg. Company, Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio, is putting on the market the combined 
cultivator and garden truck shown herewith. The double 





Fig. 1.—Mobile Double Wheel Cultivator. 


wheel cultivator, illustrated in Fig. 1, has wheels 16 
inches high, with heavy tires 1144 inches wide. The axle 
is 5¢-inch steel shafting, of the same diameter through- 
out, without collars, but bored for colters or spring keys, 


with which the wheels and side bars are held in place. 





Fig. 2.—Mobile Single Wheel Cultivator. 

The handles are bent, as shown in Fig. 2, and flexible 
perpendicularly and laterally. In connection with the 
cultivator various earth treating tools may be used, fast- 
ened in the clamps at any hight or angle desired. By 
pushing on one handle and pulling on the other the spring 





Fig. 3.—Mobile Garden Truck. 


frame may be flexed and the wheels guided in any direc- 
tion required without shifting the earth treating tools. 
it is explained that this arrangement allows ordinarily 
repared ground to be cultivated as readily as ground 
hat has been hand raked and rolled. The operator holds 
he tools in the ground where they are wanted and steers 
‘he wheels where they should go, and pushes the culti- 
itor along. 


Wrench. 


width apart. When it is impracticable to use the two- 
wheel cultivator a change may be made to a single 
wheel, as shown in Fig. 2, by discarding the axle and 
one wheel. A short spindle is provided for an axle, and 
one wheel is placed between the side bars. Fig. 2 also 
shows some of the tools used in connection with the cul- 
tivator. When it is desired the double wheel cultivator 
may be changed into a gardener’s truck, as in Fig. 3. 
If a truck is desired for moving liquids for spraying a 
keg may be placed on the truck in place of the basket 
and spraying done with a pump. 

~~ tee 


Adjustable Double End Block Plane. 


The Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, 
Conn., and 107 Chambers street, New York, besides origi- 
nating many entirely new wood working tools for car- 
penters, cabinet makers, &c., has recently put on the mar- 
ket several perfected and improved tools of its otherwise 
well-known lines, among which is the adjustable double 





Adjustable Double End Block Plane No. 181. 


end block plane here illustrated. The novel feature in 
this instance is the adjusting feature applied to a double 
end plane. There are two slots and a hinged reversible 
cutter seat. For use as a bull nose plane the cap and 
cutter can be removed and the adjustable cutter seat 
reversed by turning over as indicated by the white out- 
lines in the engraving, the illustration showing a block 


plane. 
toe - 


Morrill Hack Saw Blades. 


Morrill M. Hough, 107 Chambers street, New York, is 
manufacturing the Morrill hack saw blade, as here illus- 
trated, for both hand and power frames. The blade is 
made on a special machine, which can be adjusted to the 





Vorrill Hack Sav Blade. 


production of teeth from as coarse as 4 points to the incb 
to 60 points to the inch. Aside from the regular stock 
blades for hand, 6 to 12 inches long, inclusive, in 4-incb 
widths to 10 inch, inclusive, and %-inch for 11 and 12 
inch, special blades in merchantable quantities can be 
made to order for hand or power, one style for a power 
machine having been produced: recently 20 inches long, 
1 inch wide, and No. 14 gauge, or about 4 inch thick, on 
cutting edge, with 10 points to the inch. For power machines 
they are regularly made in 10 and 12 inch, 5% inch wide, % 
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xX 14and 1x 17 inches in dimensions, The following saws 
are recommended by the maker for the various kinds of 
metals: Iron, steel and general work, 15 points; brass, 
copper, pipe and tubing, 25 points, and for very fine 
tubing, &c., 33 points to inch. They are offered as strictly 
high grade and, from the improved method of manu- 
facture, at moderate prices. He is also prepared to man- 
ufacture the small circular metal cutting saws for power 


use, 
en 


Winslow’s Rink Skate No. 13. 


The roller skate shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions is a new feature of the line manufactured by the 


Fig. 1.—Winslow’s Rink Skate No. 13. 


Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., 
inasmuch as it is equipped with the company’s “ web” 
steel roll. The roll has a perfectly flat face and rounded 


Fig. 2.—Winslow’s Web Steel Roll. 

edges and is so constructed that the ball cases will not 
work loose, being keyed in by the method shown in Fig. 
3, which illustrates the same form of ball bearing as ap- 


Fig. 3.—Manner of Keying Ball Cases. 


plied to a wooden roll. The web, which supports the 
rim, is in two sections and is so constructed in design 
and of a special steel that it renders the roll very strong 
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and especially adapted for hard use. With these rolls 
it is not necessary to use pumice, chalk or powder o 
the rink surface to prevent slipping. 


~~ oe -- 
Standard Automatic Lowering Jack No. 22. 


Merrill-Stevens Mfg. Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
offering the automatic lowering jack herewith illustrated. 
It is of 10 tons capacity, designed for general lifting pur- 
poses, and especially adapted to bridge and viaduct work 
also in case of derailment, accident or other emergencies 
on electric car lines. ‘The load can be quickly raised and 
gradually lowered with safety at the will of the operator 
by means of the double acting compound lever. The dire: 


Standard Automatic Lowering Jack No. 22. 


tion of the lifting rack is controlled by the eccentric or 
thumb device, raising or lowering one-half a notch at 
each stroke on both the upward and downward movements 
of the lever. The reciprocal interlocking action of the 
pawls on the rack bar prevents accidental dropping of the 
load, one or the other of the pawls being at all times in- 
terlocked. The jack operates at any angle. 


DO 
The Saunders Automatic Sash Lock. 


Saunders Automatic Lock Company, 401 Keith & 
Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo., is offering the sash lock 
herewith shown. The locks are made of cold rolled stee), 
highly polished, and in different styles of finish, to match 
the hardware used in buildings. With the lock, the win- 
dow automatically locks itself and thus eliminates possi- 
bility of loss, and supplies safety and surety even in the 
event of carelessness by members of the household. The 


Saunders Automatic Sash Lock. 


locks are easy to put on, are available for any window 
and from the inside are easily released by a simple thun 
pressure on the lever. It is pointed out that the locks 
cannot get out of order and that they are so constructe 
that it is impossible to manipulate or even tamper wit) 
them by any means from the outside. In addition to b~ 
ing self locking the lock automatically draws the sash: 
tightly and firmly together, thus preventing rattling ©° 
shaking. 
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Veeder Double Counter No. 3. sidg. For raising or lowering the knife to the best cut- 
. ting position the rocker method is employed, the adjust- 

The Veeder Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., is putting ment being by means of set screws. The narrow tread 
on the market the double counter shown in the accom- is referred to as a special feature, reducing the width of 
panying cut. It is practically two counters mounted in the mower to a minimum, designed to enable the operator 
the same case, the smaller one being a counter which can to cut closer to fences or other obstructions than with 
be set at zero at will, while the other, which cannot be mowers of wider tread. Among the points of excellence 
set back, is a totalizer. The throw of the lever is con- enumerated by the manufacturer are the following: That 
the mower is built like a bicycle, that it is easy running 
and cutting, simple in construction, easy to adjust, and 
that there are no complicated parts which might get out 
of order. 





—_3--o____—- 


Draw Shave Guides No. 44. 


Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., is offering 
the draw shave guides shown herewith, representing the 


it 





Veeder Double Counter No. 3. 


lat 


— 











trolled by internal stops, and the counter registers one 
unit forward on both dials for each oscillation of the 
lever. The smaller dial registers up to 999, and the larger 
one to 99,999. The counter is recommended for very light 
work only. 

———__-_ po P...—s—-—- 


The Standard Ball Bearing Lawn Mower. 


Reading Standard Cycle Mfg. Company, Reading, 
Pa., is offering the lawn mower shown herewith. Ad- 





Draw Shave Guides No. 44. 


apparatus attached to a draw shave. The device, some- 

times called a chamfer gauge, is particularly useful in 

cornering heavy timber, insuring evenness and uniform- 

ity in the width of the chamfer, to enable the operator 

to do a good job and save much time. The guides are 

The Standard Ball Bearing Lawn Mower. made in a medium size to be attached without difficulty 

to any ordinary draw shave. The backs of the guides 

justable cones on each end of the shaft regulate the re- are polished and the faces and knurled head thumb 
volying cutters and take up the wear equally on each screws are nickel plated. 
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PD # bb Ib 
White Lead, Zine, ao ib eam, Chrome, pure........... Wy @3 GION, CID cece cc dccccccscns WD Ges EW: Oe. Diaccennncccnctscovensatwnces 53 , 
zead, Red, 8. ire ts ndeseenseacgncaas - @2 | 
Lead, English white, in Oil.. 9@ 9% | “Lots S00 I oF over: .s--s.r es @ 6% | Sienna, Raw... @ip | Animal, Fish and Vege- 
ead, American white,, In Ul: Lots less than 500 Ib........ .. PG NN, SND os. pa wcceantanenans 12 @b | s— 
Lots of 500 Ib or over........ «+ @ 6% Litharge, bbls., % bbls. and kegs: - I a i we ned canbe ll @i | Linseed, ¢ table oil # gal. 
“bee 500 TW. ....seeee oe i yo = »  insncasee Se @ 6% | Umber, Burnt................006- ll @l4 Linseed. City, eae 
Lead, White, ‘ia oil, "tb tin” 6 | Ocher, Smerican.....p ion 3.500160}  Miscellaneous— | Linseed, Stateand West'n,Haw.40 @-- 
wed Ww a Tic@...... . Ore d » 1 ‘ . r . . inseed, raw alcutta et (a55 
Lead, White, 7. at Bs tin oa American Golden Re ani ~~ 4 Barytes, White, Fore _ yoy rare Lard, Prime, Winter........ 56 @58 
rgd to keg wh ae @1 | Orcher, Foreign Golden. .::.::: 3 @4 |B Amer. fl *p ton IT. tard, Batre Ko. 1. vsvee MB @49 
Lead, ‘White, in oil, o5 b » Foreig rolden........ a arytes, Amer. floated. # ton 17.00@18.50 | Lard’ No. 2... 36 @38 
Orange Mineral, English....... 8%@10% Barytes, Crude, No, 1..#@ ton 10,00@11.00 . 7 
ass'ted tins, add to bese price .. @ 1% | Orange Mineral, French 10%@11% | Chalk. bulk ‘ 3 ox | Cotton-seed, ¢ ‘rude, f.0.b. milis.16 @I7 
Lead, American. Terms: For ‘iots 12 Orange Mineral, German...... 7%@10 | Chalk’ in maa «@ ton 00@ 3.%° | Cotton-seed, Summer Yellow, 
tons and over 4¢ rebate; and 2% for | Grange Mineral’ American... 8 @ 8% | Chine’ Clay Basligh ? ae ME, 5 MONG... nocccrsiaunidcadecnas 4% @U% 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of range Minerai, American.... @ ‘4 China Clay, oe. -# ton 11.00@17.00 | Cotton-seed. Summer Yellow 
invoice ; for lots of lbs. and over ced. pen. _—.-- epanhaes se oe eas. Canes... Bee 2.50@...- | “off grades 24% @U% 
> F a mene ee 5 Sine Cone 00 “Bl DBs ccccececewescesnccsaed 2 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Req’ Turkey, English.......... 4 @l0 Whiting. ‘ommon.. y 100 . £2 er Sperm, Crude. ..............+-+-- 0 @.. 
date of inv invoice, for lots of less _ Red, Tuscan, English.......... 7 @10_ | Whiting, Ex. Gilders.# 10D .58@ .6) Sperm, fetural Seriag aaa @.. 
Red. Venetian, Amer..# 100 th $0.50@1.25 444 i um | Sperm, Bleached Spring........;. @.. 
Lead, White’ Dry in bbls...... .. (@6 Red’ Veneti English. .100 tb $1.15@1.75 Sperm, Natural Winter......... 62 @6t 
Zine, American, dry........... GD 0% | SRS Veetien. Bagh. > D7. NS Putty— ‘ @ 100M | Sperm’ Bleached Winter....... 6 
Zinc, French: - ne Cen _talian, Burnt and 3 @% ~ ee... puilcbanacenssceteavers $1.65@1.70 | Tallow oo wae se ieee 48 oo 
Paris, Red Seal, dry............+++- 8% | gi a, ve nes ; | in bu secceseeee LOS@LIS | Whale, Ormdle........-.0.cceccesees @.. 
Paris, Green Seal, dry.............. 9% a | Tg aa : @ 6%] In cans, 1 tb to 5 th........... 2.00@2.90 | Whale, Natural Winter......... 45 @.. 
Antwerp, Red Seal, dry............. ™ Sienna. American. Burnt and ~— © In cans, 12% to 530 tb.......... 140@1.5 | Whale, Bleached Winter....... 7 @. 
Antwerp, Green Seal, dry.......... 8% | Powdered ....... 1%4@ 2 | Menhaden, Brown, Strained....27 @2 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: Tale French...........2 ton $20 00(a 30.00 Spirits Turpentine — Pagal. | Menhaden, Light, Strained....28 @29 
Green Seal: Talc, American........ #® ton 16.00@25.00 | Im Oil bbls..... ..55%@56 | Menhaden, Bleached Winter..30 @32 
Lots of 1 ton and over....... 11% @12% | Terra Alba, French..% 100 90 @1.00| Im machine in weistdvecerest 56 @56% | Menhaden, Ex-Bld. Winter...52. @33 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 12%@12% | Terra “Alba, English..# 100 90 @1.00 Glue— | Menhaden, Southern............ 19%4@20 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: Terra Alba; American, #® 100 , Cc @% | Cocoanut, Ceylon.......... ? bh 64@ 6% 
. sal © abinet = Seas ‘nohi 2 7 7: 
Red Seal: tb.. No 60 @70 | Cocoanut, Cochin.......... Pb Ke 7% 
Lots of 1 ton and over......106@11% | err Alba, “American, 10, “| Sixteen Winite Cod, Domestic, Prime..:....... 36 38 
Ae ee eat eae“ Dtatounes | (ieee gece ag pcre 5, ,880,, | Boot: Stock, “Wit > (ioe ee 
to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or mixed Umber, Turkey, Raw & Pow.. 2%@ 3% a. 2a Red Saponified............. ¥ 4%@5 
grades, 1%; 2% bbls., 2%; 50 bbls., 4%. Umber! Burnt, Amer eee 14a 2 French ve : ee ne = 
Imber, Raw, Amerf............ a  Detetlincsuvin sue cdeceebeausnh ‘ ‘Dalen eer eens 9 eras 
Dry Colors— @m | Yellow, Chrome...........0..... ne |e Grade. Teena! 8 @1i | Palm, prime Logos........ Vb 54@ 5% 
, , gem veteeeeeeees Se eee juptige lase....0 G2 | Medium White. Sa @ | Mineral Oils— 
ac ‘0 ne ° uu | ac ¢ ity. 7 
Black, Drop. BGs cb ecepuh cise 7 Vermilion, Sie ksilver, bags.. .. @66 Gum Shellac— eb =. oo, Son oe ee 
— BET <i b ocnascsescse .- 16 Vermilion, English, Import....75 @30 Bleached Commercial........... 3% @36 | Black, 29 gravity, 15 cold test..114@12% 
temp ici weeks cot gusdeniuain eVermilion, Chinese............. ".$0.90@1.00 — | Er --45 @6 | Black Summer.................. 10%4@11% 
me, Celestial............ceccene Ee : eos 45 @OO Cyli i fi 
BR, MIMD orcs cccceatts .ckd 29 Colors in Oil— om | Diamond 1.000000 &. ana: aon aE es 
Blue. Prussian........--- > auieen Black, Lampblack a Orange........ vecseeeeeeeetS @45 | Paraffine, 903-907 gravity........ 12% @13 
Blue, Ultramarine............... Blue, Chinese........ % @4% ol RSs dee oa tueatg % @H Paraffine. 903 gravity............ 11.@2 
Brown, Spanish...............+.. TF are 32 @36 D. abil, civdelen xcdbabaveasgctvnetn @.. Paraffine, 88 gravity... 9%@ 9 
Carmine, No. 40........02+2+0++ oe | Blue. Ultramarine............... SS Gee | Octagon B.............cccececce. 5) @.. | Pariffine. Red....................114@13 
Green, Chrome, ordinary....... 6 ‘Brown, Vandyke................. ee alee 5% @% In small lots %¢ advance. 7 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—lIn the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 


ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 
manufacturers or jobbers. 


trom 


whether 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 


prices are frequently given to larger 
Quotations 
relate to goods of 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness, 
represent the prices to the small trade, 
retail trade, 


Special Goods.— 
type (Roman) 


cbtainable by the fair 


jobbers. 


buyers. 


printed in the ordinary 
particular manufactur- 
They usually 
lower prices being 
from manufacturers or 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Aaijusters, Blind— 
Domestic, ® doz. $3.00 
North's 10/ 
zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— 

Ives’ Patent _ 

Taplin’s Perfection 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &ce. 
Anvils—American— 

Eagle Anvils 

Hay-Budden, 


Horseshoe brand, 
Trenton 


Wrought 
Wrought 
# 


Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 


Bult Bree, CO... ccccrcoccccissvcecs 30&10% 
Livingston Nail Co 334 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur. V5AI5E1O% 
Boring Mach, Augers. Wek 10@75 % 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist. .60@60k10% 
Jennings’ Pattern, 604 1041044707 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 
No, 10 ext, lip. R. Jennings’ or .25% 
No. 30, R, Jennings’ list 7% % 
Russell Jer inings onbabivetseee B 
L’ Hommedieu 
Mayhew’s Countersink Sita 
Millers Falls 
Ohio Tool Co.'s Bailey Auge- 
Cath: BAR c.5000000 cccvecrccvecesees W& 10 
Pugh's Black 
Pugh'’s Jennings’ 
Snell’s Auger Bits...........+eeeeee- 60 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist. 6 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits (R. Jennings’ 


Bit Stock Drills— 

See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive ee 
Clark's small, $18; large, 50&10% 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, Pa $26 ; 
No. 2, 50810 % 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern... ; 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. Bo 


Swan's 
Gimlet Bits— : 


Doble, Cut... .83.00@3.25 
Pattern, Nos. 1 to 4 
$5.60; 11 to 18, $8.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., or Ges. 49.000 10 00 
Ames ... ’ ...-20&10 
New Patent. 
Universal 
Wood's Universal d 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ford's . 
Cc. E. Jenn ings. & Co. 
Hommedieu’s ; 
\ atrous’ 
Ohio Tool Co 
Snell's 


Common 
German 


See Hafts, Avt. 


Rais— 
Lrad Awls: 
Handicd gro. $2.75@3.00 
Tnhdled, Shidered. ..gro.638@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
Pey Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdiled, Shildered. .qro. G6Q@W¢ 
Scratch Aicls: 
Handled, Com. ..9qro. $3.50@}.00 
. Handled, Socket..gro.$11.50@ - ” 
urwood : 


Aw! and Tool Sets— See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes — 
Single Bit, 
3U, Ib.) 
First Quality 
Second Quality 
NOTE.—Heavier Weights add Extras as 
per regular schedule, 
Axle Grease - 
See Grease, Aale 


bese weights. (up to 


| Western, . . Ge. 





Thus 33'/, @ 33°/, & 10% signifies 


Axles— Iron 
Concord, Loose Collar... 
Concord, Solid Collar. . .4%4@5%¢ 
No, 1 Common, Loose. ..34@3%q¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Stylesyq@sye 
No. 2 Solid Collar 4Q4o¢ 
Nos. 7, & 11 and 12... .75@7545% 
Nos. 13 to 14 WANGIEES 7, 
Nos. 15 to 18..... F5E 10@754 1045 Y, 
Nos. 19 to 22 T5LIOGI5L 1045 7, 

Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 


1b.,444@5¢ 


Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 54@6¢ 
Half Patent 


Ib. 814@9¢ 
Bui Fishing— 
Hendryx: 


or Steel 
44ay%e 


Sumaetibes Bait 

Balances— 
Caldwell new list 
Pullman 


Spring Balances 
Cnatillon’s: 
Light Spe. Balances 
Straight Balances 
Circular Balances 
Large Dial 


, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 
per 1b., 2% G3\,¢ 


Towel 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..# gro. $8.50 


Beams, — 
Scale Beams.. 
Chattillon’s No. 
Chattillon’s No, 


Beaters, 


Holt-Lyon Co. : 
No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.85; 
Tinned 1. 
No. ll Wire Coppered ®@ doz. $1.10; 
Tinned 
No. 10 Wire apenas. -B doz. 1.75 
Western W. G. 
No. 1 Electric gro. $7.80 
No. 2 Buffalo ...@ gro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust...... # gro. 
Egs— 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No. A, Japanned... 
Holt, No. 1, P doz. 
Holt, No, B, Japanned.... doz. 
Holt, No, 2, Ti # doz. 
Lyon, No, 2, Seouaed.. 6 doz. 
Lyon, No. 3, Japanned....# doz. 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: 
No, 60 Improved Dover 
No. 75 Improved Dover.. 
No. 100 Improved Dover 
No, 102 Improved Dover, 
No. 150 Improved Dover, soe .$15.00 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler... .$8.50 
No. 202 Imp'd Dover Tumbler, T’d.$9.50 
No, 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 


doz 2 
Buffalo..... 

Wonder (8S. 8S. & Co.).® gro. net, $6.00 
Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List.. 

60£ 10@70€ 10% 
Blacksmiths’— 

Inch.. 30 32 3h 36 38 46 ) 

Each.$3.25 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.75 
Eatra Length: 

Each.$3.75 4.25 4.75 5.25 6.00 7.00 

Hand— 
fnoh... €@ 7 8 9 10 
Doz... .$4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.59 
Molders— 

Inch. 9 10 11 2 14 

Doz. $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 J 
Bells Cow— 

Ordinary goods. . .75&5Q@T5&0ES% 

High grade 704 10 Tea aes 


Jersey 


Carpet— 


.B doz. 


.00 
Tin’d. .$8.5 


{ 
' 


Abbe’s Gong 
Burton Gong 

Home, R. & E, Mfg. 
Lever and Pull, Sargent’s. & 
Trip Gong 508 10508 1085° 
Yankee Gong 55% 


Co.’ 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 


per cent. discount to 3: 


‘/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see the advertising 
also Tue IRoN AGE DIRECTORY, 


columns and 


issued May, 1904, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a 
Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of 
has been issued and contains the list prices of 


ware ists” 
many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—Tlie trade are 


DIRECTORY of the 


Iron, Hardware and 


“Standard Hard- 


requested 


to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Han 

Hand Bells, Polished, Prass.. 

6VLIQGIE 1085 % 
White Metal 60%, 
Nickel Plated. ...50&€UGWE10E5 7% 
Swiss 60C60ET14 ¥ 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells......33»9(@5o 
Silver Chime 33435 

Miscellaneous— 

Farm Bells.... lb. 24%¢ 
Steel Alloy Church and School | 
50k 10h5CGOES % 
Stamping ?. 


American Tube & 
Gongs 


Ne CRM Peck cnsivcvicsaerd 50@50&10 
Belting— Leather— 
Eetra Hvy, Short Lap .60@60é5% 
Regular Short Lap. . .65&10@70% 
Standard VOLS M704 10% 
Light Standard 70k 1075 % 
Cut Leather Lacing 604 10%, 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ft. 
1714@ 18¢ 
Rubber— 


Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
THATS Y, 
- WAWEI0Y 
65L70 %, 


Common 
Standard 
Extra GOL5 G60 10 Y, 
High Grade........ .5U&5Q@50E10% 
Bench Stops— ” 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
setters 20 
Detroit as 
Upsetters, No. $4.2 
No, 3, $10.50; No 4, $16.25; Ne os 
$20.50. 

Bicycle Goods — 


John 8, Leng’s Son's 1902 list: 


Standard... 


Lightning fue 


Spokes . 
Tubes 


Bits — 
Auger, Gimlet, 
&c.—See 
Blocks— 
Common Wooden... 
Hartz St. Tackle 
Hollow Steel Blocks, 
Patent Sheaves 
Lane's Patent Automatic 
Junior 
Stowell’s Novelty. Mal. 
Stowell’s Self Loadin 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, &éc...30&LY@ped10% 
Roards, Wash — 
See Washboards. 
bobs, riumbp— 
Keuffel & Esser Co 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut wrese) 
% a 6 and Smaller... .75€24% 
Larger and longer... 4 0% ih 
Phila. Eagle $3.00 list May 2}. 9 
80E 10% 
Rolt Ends, list Feb, 1), °95.70€5% 
Machine, % @ 4 and smaller 
TiS % 
and longer.. 
WETMGLY 
Door and Shutter— 


Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
Inch 3 4 5 6 
Per doz.$0.30 35 45 : 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, Jap’d: 
Inch 6 & 
Per 1.40 
Cast Tron ‘Chain JFlat,Japanned : 
; & 


Bit Stock Drills, 
Augers and Bits. 
Tackle— 

- WE1IQIEES %, 
5 505045 


with bord’s 


Lock and 


Iron. “bai 


Machine, larger 


Per ios 1.25 
Cast Tron Shutter, vouueh 
Brass Knobs: 
8 0 
90 120 
Wrt Barrel Japd 80 804 10%, 
wrt “Bronzed... .50@50€ 10% 
Wrt. Spring... 7T0&dM@M4 10410 
Wrt. Shutter... .. .50&5@504é 1085 % 
Wrt. Square Neck..... THATIL WY, 


Per 


Wrt Square.66 3 é10@68%, 10610 7, 
Ives’ Patent Door ‘ 


Stove and Plow— 
TOL IVETE 1S % 
-82Yad 10 82bok 10465 


Common 
Norway Iron 
American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct 
Eagle Phila., list Oct 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, ° 
Franklin Moore Co,: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 
Eagle Phila.. list Oct. 16, 
Eclipse. list Dec, 28, '99 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec, 28, 
Norway Phila., list Oct., 
Upson Nut Co.: 
Tire 
Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
%) 1% 2 
Per doz.. ‘0 5.60 6.40 8.00 
Inch 2 2% 
UE ss stske4e 6 6 oa 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. , C9, No ; No. 
2, $1.65; No sa cack oe a gatedee 25 
Boxes, ‘Mitre 
C, E. Jewnings & Co................30 
Langdon 15& 10 
Perfection me 00 
Schatz 
Braces— 
Common Baill, American, $1.25@1.30 
Barber's BOK 10K 104 GU 10 
Fray’s Gentine Spofford’s 
Fray'’s No, 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 


Boit. * 


414 
C. E, Jennings & Co 

Mayhew’s Ratchet 

Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. 
a Falls Drill Braces....... 210° 
P., 8S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat.60&10@65 


Brackets 
Wrought Steel.. 
Bradley's Wire 

Full cases 80& 10410 

BOONE OOOO. 6605.0 ci ni cecvedcvicd 80& 10 
Griftin’s Pressed Steel 80 
Griftin’s Folding arree SE nap 
Stowell’s Cast 
Stowell’s Sink......... “50 
Western, W. G Co.. Wire... - , 60610 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 
Broilers— 

Western, W. G DOs hte daw ech cdisteea 
Wire Goods Co 75@75&10 
Buckets, Galvanizcd-- 
Price per dozen, 

Quert......9 12 
Water, Regular...1.49 1.70 
Water, Heavy.....3.49 3. 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2.30 — 2.5: 
PPA GS Ee ag. 2.55 8 


Bucks, Saw— 
Ss otis sp 4000484 en6sehnes #? gro. 


Bull Rings—see Rings, 


Butts — Brass— 
Wrought, list Sept., 
Cast Brass, Tiebout's op Vataie 
Cast lron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .49&10@50° 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. . kN 50 
Loose Joint W100 75%, 
Loose Pin...... . We 075 
Mayer's Hinges WAS 
Parliament FOG T0485 
Wrought Steel- 
Table and Back Flaps. . .759 
Narrow and Broad.. 
Inside Blind......... 
L.oose Pin 
Loose Pin, Jap’d 
Loose Pin, Ball and Stee ple 
a rete pes: 85% 
Japanned Ball Tip Butts... 


TIE 10% 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. 


and In 
sife Blind Butts... .55@10% 


. 804 10@ 80k 10£5 % 
Shelf: 


$36.00 
Bull 


*, 104 10G E1085 % 


ages, Bird — 


Hendryx. Brass: 
3000, . 1100 series... 
Sea peae 
300, 600 and 900 series.. 
Hendry Bronze: 
. 408&10% 
Slenteys Enameled. » 40&10% 
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Colipere— See Compasses. 


Calks, Toe oe Heel— 
nt, 1 prong. . per lb.4b4%?¢ 


arp, 1 _prong.. per 1b., Fe@s%¢ 
tier, Blunt.....-.eeceeesevees i@i's ¢ 
ier, GAP. occsccccscsccccees 404% %¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe.......... # tb 3.65¢ 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe.......... # b 4,.1¢ 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can, 


Cans, Milk—_ 


5 8 10 gal. 

I is Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 205 each. 
Now York Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each. 
I nore Pattern... 1.50 2.20 2.45 each. 
1 JUG scccsesccece 1,35 1,60 1.75 each. 

Cans, Oil— 

ralo Family Oil Cans: 

3 10 gal. 
$18.00 60.00 129. "60 gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
Yo Beds «6e0nisvergs 52.55 ¢ 
GQ Divecuwesas s wos per M 34@35¢ 
Py Laces ewesc tn per M pases 
GQ, Bi gettevetecews per M 48@50¢ 
Musket ceocccvccces per M 620463 ¢ 
Primers— 

] ae Primers, $2 per . 20% 
Bb. L. Caps (Sturtevant Ehetis) 
$2 per Mu wceescccescccces 20% 
\/L other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 

Cartridges— 
tlank Cartridges: . 
> 0. B., $6.50. 0. sce . « 1L045% 

SER cccnn cans 105°, 

2 cal, Rim, $1.50.......-. 1045 / 

2 cal. Rim, $2.75......-+- 1045 7% 
BR. B. Caps, Con, Ball, Sw od. $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. $1.49 


Central P&r€....cccseresecs 25% 
rarget and Sporting Rifle. - 1545 % 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 156106 


Rim Fire, Sporting......-.-. 507 
Rim Fire, Military........ 545% 
Cantera 
Bed wcccccvecceecsecs VOGEL 10% 
Plate wees eee 0k 10G60E 1065 % 
Philadelphia. .....+.+-+ 75@ 156106 
heme, Se meee“ ae 
B oss Anti-Friction............-.+- 70&10 
Gem (Roller Bearing).......---+++++- 807% 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).......--- 457% 
st indard Ball Bearing..........-+-+> 45% 
Tucker’s Patent low list..... coseceees 30% 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... 50% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 


Amerie an Coil, Straight Link: 
-16 Ms 5-16 34 7-146 % 9-16 
7.40 5.10 4.15 3.45 3.30 3.20 3.15 
% 1 to 1% inch, 
4 10 3.00 os 2.95 per 100 1b. 
German Coil....... 60k 104 10@70 % 


Halters and Ties— 


Halter Chains... .60&10@60é10£10% 
German ag Halter Chains, 
list July 24, ’97...... 60d 106 10% 

Cow TB. .cecccveses 60G60E 10%, 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6-6-8, Str’ght, with ring .$23.50 
614—6-2, Sir ons: with ring. $24.50 
6148-2, Str’ght with ring .$28.00 
614—10-2, Str ght, with ring.$32.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2c ‘or pair higher than 
Straight Link 


Trace, Wagon and Fancy 

CRONE cvccce . G0k5SG@60E 1045 7, 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, 793: 
IPG Ao Wks bes 60 104606 1085 % 
Br@e@ ..co ee - 60d 104 60k 106 10 % 

Safety ORG... 00%. T9Q75 1045 

Gal. Pump Chain.....lb. 5@5%% 
Covert Mfg, Co.: 
Breast i sccccccessosceseusccosused W&2%, 
Halter ..ccoccccccccccccccesccccecs 4082 / 
Heel ..cccccccccsccccccccccesccceces 40&2 7 
Rein ..cccccccccccccceccccseccsccces 40&2% 
Tr a Work covcccces eeccccees W&2”, 

‘overt Sad, orks: 

Hreast punbeuqudsavececendugescsessdoes 70% 
ALTER ..cccccccccccccccssccecsesesecss 
aD Wii des ccattieecrage tec -sceene 70% 
— “pesesnate Seeasbbieein>sneragey 70% 

Oneida ommun $ 
Am, Coil and Hlalters......4@4nas7 
am. Cow TheS.....cccsccsccceses 45(@50 7, 


Eureka Coil “oné Halter.. a5 /, 
Niagara Coil and Halter.. iat 
Niagara Cow Ties..... Sisaeom oes? 
Niagara Wire Dog Chains. .45@50&5% 

\\ire Goods Co.: 
Dog Chain - +» -T0&10% 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... 50% 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue.....gro. 35@38¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro. 30@33¢ 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. 25@28¢ 

See also Crayons. 


Checks, Door— 





SPORT R...c ocinccscestccoscocceseseczes 45% 
lumbia -50&10°, 
MED wecnestdctucbosoccs -00&10%, 
Chests, Tool— 

\merican Tool Chest Co.: 

Boy’s Chests, with Tools........... Be 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 
Gentlemen’s Chests, ,with Tools. 09 
Farmers’ pmpente rs’, etc., Chests, 
WHEE, SMI. ceinncsntuahacd Shenae 20° 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
CREAR. IEE sacs cveccasercoesess 50% 

Tad CHIE, caveckcvesecctadusalty 50% 
E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 

TOG Beta ssnncpecvcotacsetiind 3345&10% 


THE 








hme 
SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard List..... TORING 184 10. : 
Mites Cetaxcacasentesesons ans 
CN NE sos cccevudeueces 0 
C._E. Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer 

as ae eed oh care deaave 60 
Cc. E,_ Jennings & Co. Soc ket Fram- 

DE Tillis cccecenateseaceecceenens 60 
CGD CN, Seseucdeveteseeseccon a 
CEP. Bic biniccschaeaibeevcces vndeane 70 
L &I. J, White Lamitielabe KaA30&5 

Tanged— 

Tanged Firmers... .40¢5@ Hoek 10% 


eens 

Charles Buck... ‘ 
Cc, E, Jennings & Go. Nos. 191, igi. : 
L. & I. J. W hite, Tanged . 2585 


Cold-- 1b. 
Cold Chisels, good quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality.11a12¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 


Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.00............35&5 
Pratt's Positive Drive : 5 
Empire SeuaGaUE ONT a hkeeee ee ; 

slacksmiths’ .. ‘ 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 


: 30° 








Independent Lathe Chucks........50 
IEE Rathinkes cudsccucawseceudawke 50 
Combination ovcveen 
Drill Chucks, New Model......... 30 


Drill Chucks, Standard oane en 

Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat., 0, 1, 2.35% 

Drill Chucks, Skinner Pat., 3 
5, 6, 





Drill ‘Chucks Positive Drive...... 30 
Planer Chucks. oi venaenwaeontes 25 
WOGD FIGS JAW. . 6 cccccccsccccococctl 
Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Chuck.............. 45°% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
REED scdueccsicowessncssnnceue 
Czar Drill........ cance 
Combination Ge ared Scroll........ 40 
EE SE civtece  keeudcnnecwenasee 40 
ID oc unt reached aethtesuee 5 
Independent Steel...........ssseeees 40% 
EL IMs cccnQccdcdqvcncccheenentee 45 
ND <i. cudcadnaccdsenansceeteauanl 


Independent Iron F, Plate Jaws.40 
Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws.407 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 

Be CIB nc ccacsvevudgeggasocieus 50% 


Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50° 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50 
Little Giant Drill, Improved......50/ 
GRE, © RINEa oc dopengsecapsccecesses 50? 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Clamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’ ektwinae’ 20@20&5° 

Cabinet, Sargent Mivcstewenatanenal 50&10 

Carriage Makers’, 


Bs 7 "Co. .50 
60° 





Carriage Makers’, 


Besly, Parallel............ 3*4& 10 
Lineman’s, Utica Drop Forge & Foal 
I cans diddenetbeautdetest voneeasenas 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 45% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, 
Star Shank, 


All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 

All Steel..? doz. $3.24 net 

W. & C. Shank, All Steel, #@ doz., 
7% in. , $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 





Wate DPOB. cccccosecsnsccocceesune 30% 

New Haven Edge Tool Co.'s 45% 

Fayette R. Plumb......... 3314(43314&10 

hy) SP gk, | RRC arsitony 30% 
Clippers— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
98 Chicago Horse........... $8.75 Line 
1902 Chicago Horse......... $10.75 ¢ : 
20th Century Horse, each, $5.00...20% 
Lightning Belt......... «... $15.00 , 15” 
EY TEE 6 n55 sencwedweins $20.00 ‘ 
Stewart's Patent Sheep, $12.75. is : 


Finger Nail Clippers— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.# doz. net $2.00 
Clips, Axle— 
Eagle, 5-16 and %& in. .75@75410% 
Norway, 5-16 and % in .60410@70% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, é&c. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, 
Beis COON 6c cies W£10@75 %, 
Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 

Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens &. 
Miia ccacanhdtddnaabecasaneaite 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & eae 
EL CHR wap Vub katadcrqneadavcdebeadeins 40% 

Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping O0......6pccccccecces 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... THES ATSE 10% 


Bemis & Call Hdw. 
Dividers 


& Tool Co.: 










Calipers, Double.. 5 
Calipers, Inside or Out 
Calipers, Wing 


Compasses .... 


Conductor Pipe, Galva.— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Nested. Not nested. 
A Eastern.... .75€5% 5% 
B, Rastern... .75410% WEST, 
Central 545% = WkULSY 
Southern ... NEMS Wk2Y% 
8S. Western - 45% 70% 


Terms, 60 day: 8; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments Generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 


IRON 








AGE. 


Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each.. 2 


3 4 6 8 
Labrador . me » $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 


Meek écanevde 4 6 8 
Iceland, ca.’ $1°80 $2 y $2.40 $3.00 
Gal.. 2 4 6 8 
Galy. Lined, ea. $1.85 $2 to $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 

pas) 
Gavl. Lined, aide han mm, 
. > ; 


Gal. 2 8 
Each. $1.95 $215 $2.40 $3. 30 $4.15. .25 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See Jools, Coopers’. 


Cord— Sash— 
retded, Beek ones cdaves lb. 35¢ 
Braided White, Com.lb.,21@22% 
Cable Laid I[talian........... 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India......lb. 0@1l%¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted..uUa@ire 
Patent Russia........ lb...@ije 
Cable Laid Russia... .lb...@ue | 
India Hemp, Braided. .lb...@1s¢ 


Twisted. .lb. 2a 13¢ 
Twteted .lb. 12a 13¢ 


India Hemp, 
Patent India, 


Anniston Cordage Co.: Braided Cotton, 
Old Glory, Nos. 7 to 12 w b2@2Z ¢ 
Anniston, Nos. 7 to 12....8@b22 ¢ 
Old Colony, Noa, 7 to 12..% h22 ¢ 


Anniston Drab, Nos. 7 to 12 
Pearl Braided, 


*? Ib 26 
cotton, No. 6, # bb, 


224%2¢; No. 7, 21%¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 21¢ | 


Kx ddystone Braided, Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 
10 # ba ¢ 


Eddystone “Braided Cotton, No. 6.. 
BPm3 ¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Helen.” Nos. 7 
BO - FA. sO Rds as Sececocecstcecees PHB ¢ 
Peerless : 
Cable Laid ItaMan................ 16 ¢ 
Cable Laid Russian...... come © 
Cable Laid India......... Liew © 
Braided India. ecvesesotsevscae © 
Smee. Nos. 8 to. 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton...... PhO ¢ 
Braided, Italian Hamp....@ h40 ¢ 
Braided, Linen............. PbS ¢ 
Braided, White Cotton or Spot.... 
PbS ¢ 
Massachusetts, White...... ~ Ib 2 ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab ---@ 32 ¢ 


Phoenix, White, Nos, 8 to 12, 24¢; 
No. 7, 244¢; No. 6, 25% 
Silver Lake: 


ee ES, ee ivvdccccendéacecvs 40 
A quality, White. 35 
B quality, Drab.. 





B quality, White. 
Italian Hemp..... 
RY dxailnccaccuisedeescsens 


Wire, Picture— 
ee rrr 


85£ 104 10 85k 104 1085 % 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 


85K 10&5 
Cradles— 
GINGA tea cinewdn caw JOE 1214 % 
Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gr. 54@6¢ 


Cases, 100 gro., $4.00, at fac tory. 





D. M. Steward Mfg. Co. : 
Jumbo Crayons............. gr. $3.50 a | 
Metal Workers’ Crayons, gr $2.5 2 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat {| 2 
Re er. $1.50 ( S 
Rolling Mill Crayons...... ar. $2.50 | o 
Railroad Crayons (ce a = 
2.00 J © 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: ae 
Red, Blue, Green.......... # gro. 36.50 
SIGE dnie Wiese wae aciaeustidielde # gro. $4.00 
See also Chalk. 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy........ # doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light......... # doz. $6.50 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
TY tie cacn de pire 50? 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847. i doz. $3.50 
1 





Star, Eagle, Rogers amilton 
CE BOE | cs cansaneaneke # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
Ss ONY Obs ncatasceshiawkels 40 
th cstcnessscacGeusbaucmaecy 50 
Smith & Hemenway Co............. 50 
WEED diniccdeddeccedissucitatnssi 40°. 
Meat and Food— 
MUTED. ccccescccccoedsncagesencnvegcs 30 
EE thengewakewe 2 oe ee 
Midésecsaes $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 $60 
EE stancceadceuwdadcous 25@2B&T4 
Ps dilahe 10 12 2 3 
Each.. $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 
Dixon’s # doz. 30&10@40° 
Nos..... 2 3 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
DD vdurusaduaddgnscanecdsbandd 40& 10450 
Edttlo Giant.......cceee. w_ doe, nee: 
Nos.. 305 322° 
"$35 00 $8 00 sit 00 st $68.00 
N. E._ Food Choppers.............+0-- 40 
New Triumph No. 606, # doz. $24.00.. 
So 10040 
Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00: 2, 
Rik Crh dhertoeweddeseeese i5& 1010 
Ww Sedat’ De sececeseuwns # doz. W&10@40 
Peesbnccescovieuccéssees 100 150 
$15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... 25430 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c........... 40% 


Kraut Cutters, 24 x 7, 26 x 8, 30 
i slate cat coh ae 
Kraut Cutters, 36 x 12, 40 x 12....40 


J. M, Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....# doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
Yo aiahdn dati aacheene nhs # doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
APOE CMGORER cccccredecccv eves ..40 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..® gr. $18@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife..? gr. $22@$36 





623 





Tobacco— 


All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $4.25€$4.50 


a ee ee Pee 2 @30 
National, ®@ doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
$18 Si nMNCeanWdnads caaneneeeceiee 
Sargent’s. # doz.. No. 2......... .. .60 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 21........ 60& 10 
Washer— 

Appleton’s, ®@ doz., $16.00... .50&10&10° 


a Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s Imp'ved Post Hole Auger {0&5 


Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
BE | 0000cicedenaabecdeds P doz. $6.25 
Iwan's Perfection Post Hole Digger . 


2 doz. $8.25 


Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Dig 


SD, - dadannsvecuksedeaenwades # doz. $7.25 
Kohler’s Universal........... # doz. $15.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant...... ¥ 2 doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules............# doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible......... ? doz. $9.00 
Kohler’s Rival............. a doz. $8.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer.............#@ doz. $7.20 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, ? 

doz $24.00 Secenebeuenens 60 
Samson, # doz. $34.00............... 3 


Dividers—sSee Compasses. 


Doors, Screen— 
Phillips’, style E. 7% in....? doz. $10.50 
Phillips’, style 077, % in....% doz. $8.00 
Phillips’, style x-y, % in....# doz. $11.00 
Drawers, Money— 


Tucker’s Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, ® 
doz., $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No, 4, $18 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers... .35 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters... .35 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Common Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
COGN is ciesdddducees $1.50@ $1.75 

Breast, Millers Falls............. 19&10 

Ge. es Oe les cecanuade ..- 4085 


Goodell Automatic 
Johnson’ 8 


Drills. .40&5@40&10 
Automatic Drills, Nos. 2 





I, Min cndacskdnnienéanenadeosdianeesh 16% 3 
9 s Drill Points......... 
Millers Falls Automatic 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 23 
PROCGOE,  PUUMOE We oc nce ccubahucatneavek 40 
Ratchet, Weston’s.. 33! 






Ratchet, Whitney’s, P.. S. & W..50 


Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00........ 3344 


Twist Drills— 
Bit Stock. . 60k 10604 10610 % 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
GE 10A60E 1065 
Drivers, Screw— 






Screw D’ver Bits, per doz .45@60¢ 
Balsey’s ge rew Holder and Driver, # 
doz,, 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6in., 
Si Wekwiddnpaasacwaduntevetickaviuéaeedl 40 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits......: 30 
SEEN. Unecondendgerasdvuceadaicaerun 
ID Ad wi pbdeaiien siaihtintastwns bank ue a 2 
Fray’s Hol. H'dle Sets, No. 3, $12. .5( 
Gay's Double Action a oe 
Goodell’s Auto. .W&l&l@ ne 
IEE ict cnatvenadudandodddendacdeed d 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 
Mayhew’s Monarch........... 4 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 2 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 4 
rey 
New England Specialty Co 
Sargent & Co.’s: 
ey yy Saaeees 50&10&10 
Nos. 50 and 55.........0000. oceues 60&10 
Be: GP ONE Giaccdeniaccaddaccad 70&10° 
Smith & Hemenway Cc dewcaciie {0&5 
H. D. Smith & Co. "3 Perfect H’dle.40% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s- 
No. 64, Varn. Handles. .60@60&10&10 
Wee Mb sccckeuateccnecacund TH@T0&10& 10 
Swan’s: 
Dy Jae MO Cidewiphiertawcsevenaia 50°% 
BIS Cains Cwasevn dankicnvh deat 40610 
Nos. 3, 3% and 4........... 20&10&10 


E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. C. L. 

ip Baan ce vccatén 804714 % 
PF, ee 804 12'% 
ee ae BNET % 
er » - Wk20E€ 10% 
By. WOR divin Koos 754121, 
Terms.—2% for cash. Factory ship- 


ments generally delivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments: 


Plate Rd., and Rd., Cor., 2, 3 
and 4 Wi Gince <3 «auth 
Plate Rd., and Rd., ' Cor., 5 
CO es ah een wk nee. ae 60% 
Perfect Elbows (S., S. & Co.)...... 40° 


Emery, Turkish— 
4to46 54 to 180 Flour 


Kega .......80.5 ¢ S5%¢ Shee 
% Kegs..... 1b.5%¢ 5%¢ 3%¢ 
Me BOs vec ib.54¢ 6 ¢ , ¢ 
10-1b. cans, 

10 in case... .64¢ 7¢4 6¢ 
10-Ib. cans, less 

than 10......100 ¢@ 00 ¢@ 8 ¢ 


Less quantity..10 ¢@ 0 ¢ 8 ¢€ 
NOTF.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
of 10% is given. 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 


Fete Blind— 


DEE I akin dabdenpeddaneanes 50&10 
EE Wa svnancactiadedpadhheenadiine 45 


Cord and Weight— 


BUGD sccccscsevecccesudnccscoccosescceges 





624 


Faucets— 
Cork Lined.. 
Metallic Key, 
MOG COGS . 0.60 00:0-0% 
Petroleum 


"Leather Lined. 


60h :0€4 0 . 
. 40k 1050 Y, 
Wk 10@75 % 


West Lock 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key. oof 
yon Sommer’s Victor Mtl, Key.50 
hn Sommer’s Duplex Metal Ke J 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined.. 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined.. 
50d 10% 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 60% 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined...50 
John Sommer’s No Brand, 
John Sommer’s Perfection, 
McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar Proof, N. P.. 
Improved, % and 
Self Measuring: 
Enterprise, # doz. $36.00 
Lane’s, # doz. $36.00 


National Measuring, # doz, $36. 40810, 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 
List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands.. 


Standard Brands. 
Lower Grade... 


- 50@50E 197, 


Cedar... .50% 
Cedar... ..40°% 


Wk1IOG@TESY 
Tb 1004754 104.10 % 
. Tk10L 10@80E 10 7, 


THE IRON 


Glass, Qquevtenn Window Barn Door, 


See 7'rade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
60@60& 10&10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 
25@50% 

Cans (% pts., pts., qts., % gal., 
OGD ss ath Os b40k 44.6% + 250148 % 
International Glue Co, (Martin's). 
40&1 


Chapin-Stephens Co 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. a 

Dixon’s Everlasting. .10-tb pails, 85¢ 

Dixon’s Everlasting. in boxes, e ‘doz 
Tb, $1.20; 2 Ib, $2.00 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 


Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg, Co 33% @33%4&10% 


Grindstones— 


Bicycle Emery Grinder 
Bicycle Grindstones, each. 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family 
per inch, # doz.. 
eae Mower and Tool “Gitinger 


$6.50 
. $2.50@3,00 


Grindst one 00 


° 

rd 
> 
Oe) 


0 |: 
oo | 
le 


Lane 


AGE 


New England Pat- 
tern, Check wees. Regular: 

Inch ... 4 5 

Single Doz. $i: 30 1.85 2.50 3.00 


per doz. $8 
per doz. 


Allith Mfg 


Reliable, N 
Reliable, 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 


Friction 
Oscillating 
Big Twin 


Chisholm & Moore Mfg. 


Baggage Car Door... 
Elevator 
Railroad 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg 


Axle.. 


Loose 


Grittin Mtg. C« 


Solid Axle, No. . 
Roller Bearing, No, ll, 
Roller Bearing, 
22, $18.00..... 
Hinged Hangers, 
Bros, Co.: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing 
Parlor, Standard 
Parlor, No. 
Parlor, New 
Parlor, New 
Barn Door, 
Hinged 
Covered 
Special 


$16.00... 608105 he 


Model 
Champion . 
Standard .&l0&2e 
net 36.40 
6&1 


Lawrence 


Advance 

Cleveland 

Clipper, No, 75 

Crown 

Easy Parlor Door, Dbl, 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 

Giant 


‘Sets, 


February 16, 190 


Hangers— CGarment— 
Pullman Trouser, No, 1....@ gro. $ 
Pullman Trouser, No .-# gro. § 
Victor Folding... . 8 gro, 
Western, W. G. Co 

Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, 4 


Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality.40&) 

Second quality $1.00 per doz. 
than first quality. 
Heaters, Carriage— 

Clark, No. 5 $1.75; No. 5B, $2 00; N 
3, $2.25; No. 3D, $2.75; No. 7D, $ 
No. 3E, $3.25; No. 1, $3.50 

Clark Coal, ® doz, $0.75 
Hinges— 

Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blin 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. 
Niagara; Clark's 0. 
Clark’s Tip; — ) 

No. 
Doz. pair 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. 8., Divie, éc.) 
No. ™m 2&8 2&8 
Doz. pair .70 65 60 .5 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Bu/- 
falo, &c.): 


8 doz 


ach 
Velox Ball Bearing, Mounted, iad 
$3.25 


Iron Frames, each.........+++ eepees Hummer 


Imported— 


New York... hei’ No. ™% 2 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July ; 


Peerless .... Doz. pair. $0.70 65 6 
Sterling North’s Automatic Blind Fixtur 


eh, ‘97 53 1-3@10%, I falters and Ties— McKinney ; ; No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 
No. 1, Special, $i8 amc 60&10% Brick, $11.50 


Fixtures, Fire Door— Covert Mfg. Co. : No. 2, Standard, $18.. & 107, Parker 


Richards Mfg, Co.: WED a rrsessseseeseeeeeeerereeeneeensan 45% Hinged Hangers, $16 Reading's Gravity 
Universal, No, 10% . Jute Rope Meyers’ Stayou Hangers Sargent’s, Nos, I, 3, 5, 11 and 13 
Special, No. Sisal Rope Richards Mtg. Co.: Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges 
Fusible Links.........+-.+seeees+s*: $0.3 Cotton Rope Pioneer Wood Track No, 3..$2 # doz. sets, without screws, $0.90; 
Expansion 50&10%, Hemp Rope Ball B’r’g St'l Track No, 1 with screws, $1.20 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: a Roller Br'g St’l Track No. 12.$2.30 Wrightsville Hardware Co. 
Grindstone— Web and Leather Halters......... 70% Ball B’r'g St'l Track No, 13. 0 O. 8., Lull & Porter 
. : Jute and Manila Rope Halters... .70% Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 14,$2.30 Acme, Lull & Porter......... 75&| 
Net Prices: Sisal Rope Halters 20%, 9 Hero, Adj. Track No. 19 Queen City Reversible T5& 
Inch .. 8 17 19 21 24 | Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. 10% Adjustable Track Tandem Trol-— Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. , 6 
Per doz$2.15 2.85 3.25 8.75 4.50| Sisal Rope Ties.........++++++0+0 60&107% ie SE ER CME ccab enc D «| MD cahundasescsecennendaxeruengis td& 
Pp 8. & W. 3 Seai, Steel Track No. $2. Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1 
Reading Hardware Co Auto Adj. Track No. 22. 404,10 & 75K 10K 
Sargent’s arene bs e: ae it. éd - 40 1868, old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 #5: 
Gis Grindstone Hanger rolley F D. No. esd e ’ S T5&10K 
ee ee on, $6.00! Heller's Trolley F. D. No. I: Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3 & 5...75d108 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra Heller’s Trolley F. D. No, Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
Heavy 5V&10&10% | Magnetic Tack, Nos. L 2 $1 Safety Underwriters F 3 Dut kite ihc ee eetietaed 75& 10K 
Light. Re Ms skeen scskiind 40@40& 10810 % 101 Ghopard's Double Locking, Nos, 2 
60&10% | Peck,’ Stow & Wilcox 4081085 % Tandem No, 44. & 
Fayette R. Pid sai a Palace, Fr. D. 
Flumb, A. E 34, &TILGIIERIORTIY 132 Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 & 5%. 
and B. 8. Hand Royal’ Adjus ack » Empire, Nos, 101 & 103... 
W&5@50K10KTUESY, 122 ¢109 W. H. Co.’s Mortise Grav 
. Ives’ r : 2. ing, No. 
Trolley B. Gate Hinges— 


Trolley B. 
Trolley B, Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
No. 1 2 


Trolley B. $1.66 
Boller Bearing gs _ 39, 40, 41, Hinges with L’t’es.$2.00 2.70 5." 
&, ES Hinges only....... 1.40 2.05 3 


Anti- ric tion No, 42 . » ¥ 
Hinged Tandem No, 48 Latches only...... .70 .70 
New England: 


Foiging Door B, B. Swivel No. 
30 With Latch 


safes Dove anger Co. : Without Latch...dog. .. 
Storm King Safety ~ereible Self-0 Lam 2 
S™standeed Hinge Reversible Self-Oloeing : 
Stowell Mfg. & Founc ry Co.: a ” oe cee GOR, .. 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing... W ithout Latch...doz. .. 
Ajax Hinge Door Western: 
Apex Parlor Door With Latch.... . $1.75 
Atlas Without Latch . $1 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 


Baggage ( 
Climax Shepard’s or Clark’s, doz. sets, 
2 


Elevator Nea 1 
Express Hinges with Latehes. $2.00 2. 10 
Hin - 1.4 


Hammers— 
Handled Hammers— 


.. 40&10@40& 10&10 % 
Farriers. -0&10@ es —_* J 


Machinists’. 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, 


Cc Pare yion Gravity Locking. 


Fodder Squeezers— Steamboat Gravity Locking, N 


See Compressors. 


Adju: ustable 


Engineers’ 


— 5OKT 
Forks Machinists’ Hi: amme Ts. 50&5@50& 10&5%, 
NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 


Riveting and Tinners 
selling from the list of September 408 2% @40&10&2% 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 


Sargent’s C. 8. New List 
using list of August 1, 1899, or Heavy Hammers and 
selling at net prices. 


} Ge ner Pp Sledges— 
on eee Potato Under 3 1b., per lb. 50¢ 
Victor, Manure 80£10€ 10485 % 
Victor, Header 8 to 5 Ib., per Ib. 40¢ 
Champion, Hay 804k 1048 10085 ¥ 
Champion, Over 5 1b., per Ib 30¢. " 95856109 


a Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..1b. 94@10¢ 


Columbia, Manure.. 


Columbia, Spading Handles— 
Hawkeye Wood Barley.. 


W. & C. Potato Digger Agricultural Tool Handles 

Acme Hay 7 F ¢207 Age, Pick, dc. ... COk5Q@608 10485 % 

Acme Manure, 4 tine % Hoe. Rake, éc 150 5045°% 

Dakota Header FP i Sh eat Ze aa “ .  45@ 

Jackson Steel Barley ork, Shovel, Spade, &c.: ‘ Express... 

Kansas Header. Long Handles....... .45@50&5Y% reight Car Door 
os wan eee es 50% Interstate 


-@$2 
-Q@$l6 


Manure 


Extra 5@10% often given. 


ast? 
-a$l 


assorted, . 


Bearing Floor 
.40 


Cotton 

Waterproof Sgl. 
Waterproof Dbl. 
Waterproof T'pl. 


104214% 


Ciseen eetsenen and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern .80&l@80E 145% 
Gauges— 


Marking, Mortise, 4 
50k £5@ 50€104 045% 


Chapin-Stephens Co. : 


W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley fy Landy Latches only 
Plated.—See Spoons M: agic Pivot cneeen 
feameo~— ae— Cross-Cut Saw Handles— Matchless Bommer Bros, Pivot 
as a Atkins’ &5% Nansen / Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchless....... i 
White, S’g’'t Bar, per doz .75@80¢ | Champion 5@145& 10% c Spring Hinges— 
Red, S’y’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 | Disston’s 50% een cee Holdback Cast Iron 
> “ac, ” ~ eX z ) on f 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 Mechanics’ Tool Handles— Street Car Door : 250 Yon-Meldbeck. O Sener 
Freezers, ice Cream— Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500... .50&1 / ' ack, Cas ron.... 
’ Auger, gro. $2.50@$2.85 Underwriters’ Fire gro. $8.00G$8 
Qt. eb ecss 1 2 3 4 6 Brad gro. $1.65@$1.85 ae ee we arehouse Dove! J. Bardsley : 
Each . $1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80] Chisel Handles: Zenith for Wood Track... .50&107 Bardsley's Non-Checking Mor- 
heane’ a sd Fi A, L. Sweet Iron Works: tise Floor Hinges............ 45 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— Apple angec irmer, gro. Check Back. sees, Bardsley’s Patent Checking. .15 
. es assorted $2.40 $2.65 Climax Anti-Friction Bommer Bros.: 
ne > - ° > 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. Eagle Bommer Ball 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. ee $2.15 $2. 40 New. Perfection ——, Spring Hin 
, Apple Socket Firmer, ro, loan : yt 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. Cooter $1. mast. 95 “Thines Epring Hinges. al ll 
$2.75 ) Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. Triple End Spring Hinges... .50° 
3.20 e assorted $1.45(@$1.60 Tryin a Pattern nin . "hicago ago (Ball Bearing) Flows 
Taped... 3.65 lickory Socket Framing, gro. yo oF me 
Taped... 5.40 * assorted $1.600$1.75 Wie ae "Bearing. HOS1SK VES Garden City Bie House. 25 
Taped,. 5.15 ile gro. $1.30@$1.40 Bike Roller Bearing comet meet Rrornsoeses 
Hammer, Hatchet, Age, &c. C. J. Roller Bearing ‘bane. Wieeke Mek — 
604 10@60< 10.£ 10% Cycle Ball f BOM, BIAS. 000 sccccccsccedecs < 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. Ives, W = qeearins eee «., 
Fre ll p ¢ c olumbia, No, 
meek * Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ T. Roller Bearing, . “ou 1DRS Columbia: No 
ane Handles: New Era’ Roller Bearing. .50&10 Columbia, 
tol aoe. | 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ O. K, Roller Bearing. 608 1083” 
fore, doz. 45¢; were Bolted.90¢ 


Prindie, Wood Track 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


Richards’ Wood Track # er. $1, 50 


Marking, Mortise 
Scholl’s Patent 
Door Hangers. 
Stanley R. & L 
Rabbet Gauge 
Wire, Brown & Sh: urpe’s 8 
Wire, Morse’s... 
Wire. P.. S. & W. 


Gimlets— 


an nabudll 50@50& 10” 
Co.’s_ Butt and 


Single Cut— 


Numbered assort- 

ments, per gro. 
$2.30 
2, $4.30 


Nail, Metal, No. 1, 
Spike, Metal, No. 
Nail, 


$2.00; 2, 
1, $4.00: 


Wood Handled, No, 1, 


$2.30; 2, $2.60 


Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$4.90; 


, &e. D&1@5&10&10% 
- H&1L0@N&10&10 % 


- -20@N&10& 0% 


2, $4.60 


Carving Tool 

Chisel 

File and Awl... 

Saw and Plane. 

Screw ive 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger — 

Handles 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.... 

P gro. $0.85@$1.50 


10@ 40.&10°% 


Hangers— 

NOTE —Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
oe axates per ir, without i 

" “or Door angers ouble 
with track, ec. “> ” 
Barn Door, New Patterm Rownd 

Groove, Ri eon 
Inch 4 8 
Single Bos 90.90 1.25 180 198 2.50 


Richards’ Steel Track 
Spencer Roller Bearing.... 
Tandem, Nos. 1 and 2 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. ‘Bo 
Velvet 
Wilcox puditeriom Ball B'r 
Wilcox Barn Trolley gm 0 
Wilcox Ely. Door, 
and 122% 
Wilcox Ely. Door, No, 132... 
Wilcox Fire Trolley, Roller, 
Wilcox Le Roy Noiseless Ban 
Bearin 40% 
Wilcox New Century. Eee 
Wilcox O, K, Steel Track.. 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley 50° 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. .40° 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 
Ball Bearing............ sien J 
For Track, see Rail. 


Tet 


i ee 2 eee 
Lawson Mfg. Co., Matchless.. “30 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Superior Double “Acting Floor 

inges 0° 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Buckeye All Steel ane. 
Screen 
Chief Ball B’r’g Floor Hin 
Opje a ome meee 
1 


The Stover —s. Co. 
Ideal, No 16, ‘Degcbl 


Ideal, .00 
00 


New Idea, Doutte Aoting. ...48% 
a Idea Floor 45% 
an Wagoner: 
Viral Beari ng. 
No. 777 Sh’t 


teel Hoidb’k. # gro. pr 








t 















ebruary 16, 1905 
Ww rought Iron Hinges— 
Hinges, c&c., list 
20, 1904: 

Hinges. ” ; 








up and T 
December 
yht Strap 
vy Strap H’g’s... | 
ht 7 Toes Z| 
Hicavy T Hinges Se ial al . | 
petra H’y T H’9’s. 7we10% { = 
| 

} 


‘ 


cof 
Xf 


° 


Extra 


10@ 10é:! 


ge Haepe.........50% 
f Heavy Strap.. 1545 % 
( Ex. Heavy T'.70&10% 
Hook [ 6to I2in, .lb.3%¢ 
Strap. , 1h to 20in,. 1b. 314¢ 
22 to 36 in. .1b.3 ¢ 

« Hook and Eye: 
; 90 F WOR cies ice 


Hitchers, Stall— 
‘ Mfg. Co., 
Hods— 


Stall Hitchers....35% 


Coal— 

Per doz. 
: 6 i rs 
$2.50 2.75 3.00 5.2 ) 
ie ae $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Ga Funnel... .$3.00 3.80 3.60 3.90 
jap. Funnel. ... .$2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 


Masons, Etc.— 


Git Open.... 
fap Open 


Ai 


( ind Wire oy Co 
steel Mortar.. anexenweeenl each a6 
Steel BBrICK....csccccccocsccces each $1.10 
Hoes— Eye— 


Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 
a wa 60d 10d 10% he 


Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899........ 
Wee LO@75L 10%, 
DE & By MOC ioc ccccidicsiseccsases 35% 
Handled— 
VOTE. — Manufacturers are 


celling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 


using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
Ft, Madison Cotton Hoe: -7T0&10K&10 


ht. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 





PY COZ. cc eeeeseceeerneeneseeeeeees T0&10 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: . 
Regular Weaight........... ® doz. 66% 
Junior MAME. 0. cccoecccsccees # doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe..# doz. 0% 
Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco esas 
eer ret 6 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy........-++- 70 
Warren Hoe........ccccsccrceccsees 45& 10 . 
W. & CGC. Byanhoe....ccccccocccccce T5&2 
8B. B, 6 in,, Cultivator Hoe........ 4 
B. Bi, GYe im.ccccccccesceccecccecces 35 
Acme Wedding......... # doz., net, $4.35 
W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, doz. $4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit— 

Angular, @ doz. $24.00.........-+. 45&10% 


Door— 


Empire 
Bardsley’s 


File and Tool— 











Nicholson ile Holders and File 
Hondles  ...csccccseccececceees 334%4@40% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading,.....--+++++++s++ 60% 

Bird Cage, Sargent’s oo. ee 60&10% 

Ceiling, Sargent’s List....... 50& 10K 10 

Clothes Line, Reading List...... 60&10% 

Clothes Line: Sargent’s List .50&20&10 

Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List. . 50&10% 

Clothes Line, ‘Stowell’ B.cccccsecccsces 70% 

( and Hat, Reading.........45&2 

Coat and Hat, Stowell’s............ 70% 

Coat and Hat, Wrightsville .65 7% 

Harness, Reading List.............. 3 

Harness, Stowell’s.........sececesseees 

School House, Stowell’s.........+.+++ 

Wire— 

Belt caauc as venacp 6 ees Oe 

Wire ~ € “HH. Hooks:... 

Te 0G be 1065° % 

\tlas, Coat and Hat: ES 
Single Came. ....ccccctscccsecccesses 75% 
} GR ates scuncddeersde 75&10 


( mbian Hdw. Co., Gem...... 60&107 
‘arker Wire Goods Co., King.. 
\ Wagoner, Coat and Hat 





Western W. G. Co, Molding......75% 
Wire Goods Co.: 

OIG i cticclnvcdacstexenabelbedsesed 60&10% 
Chie | cinch ceedadecs wusecsécdnvcccecgans 70 
{ wh .-70&10 

teas Voadsactecdendédacteotgias 65%, 

Brace ..--70&10 

ee rrr 50&10% 

Wrought Iron— 

r, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 

$1.25; 10 in., $2.50. . 

(ton 4 oe Uwe doz. $1.05@$1.25 

ght Staples, Hooks, &c. 


See Wrought Goods. 


Miscellaneous — 
oks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
h, Light, doz. $4.75 ; Medium, 
5.35; Heary, $6.25 

best, all sizes, per doz.$1.50 
ass, Common ae, all sizes, 
DOU Mg chs a. 0:0 -$1 30 
hifletree “1D. 5%,@6¢ 
i0oks and Eyes: 
BrGee> oss 604 1045 G60 104 10% 
Valleable Iron..70€ 10@70 104 10%, 
bet Mfg. Co, Gate and Scuttle | 
OORB cococcdccccscvcccsecsccseesesees 
vert Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin 
tate and Door Hook.............- 

Madison Cut-Easy Corn wot 


# doz. $3.25 net 
Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 





(gs, 


ich 
Tm 











THE | 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose, Rubber— 


Garden Hose. %-ineh: 


Competition . ft. 5 @6 ¢€} 

3-ply Standard,....ft. 8 @9 ¢ 

j-ply Standard.....ft.10 @il ¢ | 

3-ply exrtra........ft. 11 @Is ¢ 

oly e@tra.....s-- ft. 145 @ie ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 

Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢€ 

Fair Quality...... ft.10 @il ¢ 
Bebie Sad— 
Pree DO TB. ou 0s eee lb. 2%@3 ¢ 
B,. B. Sad Irons.....lb. 34a3%¢ 
Chinese Laundry... .lb. 4%@5 ¢ 
Chinese Nad.......: lb.4 Gye 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 

Nos. ceee 50 55) «660 65 

Jap'd Tops.... 62 59 7 69 | 

Tin ‘ad Tops....65 62 %%5 7% 


New England Pressing .lb. 3% ,sa4¢ 








Pinking 
Pinking Irons........doz. 50@60¢ 
Soldering— 

Soldering Coppers, 24% & 3.20@21¢ 
PEE err 0 
Jacks, Wagon— 

Covert Mfg. Co,: 

Auto Screw 30&5 
Ps senensdevencsnesesssuenaauaks 15&2 

Covert’s Sad ile ry “Works: 
 . winnsiovniesQatakaactensien 60&10 
NGS Wcetnctetebanenseaiaeens .. 60 

Lockport ueuntes evgedvedhdubemnats .50 

Lane's Steel............ — 3081 D5 

Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130......40% 

Kctties— 

Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20025 %, 

Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 

Hollow 

Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c...... 2% 
Smith & Hemenway Co 40&10 r 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 50 

Corn— 

Withington Acme, #@ doz. $ . 
Dent, $2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2.20; 
Serrated, $2.10; Yankee No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.15 

Drawing— 

Standard List..... Tk 1054 10%, 

Cc. E. Jennings & C Nos. 45, 46..6 

Jennings & Griffin Nos 41, 42 

Ohio Tool Geli Mle cvoncaedestommedeus 

INA Ns ccweca es kA TOK 10&2 

CO EE Ie ° 

& I. J. White. & Ka 





Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge. .per doz. $5.25@5.59 





Iwan’s Sickle pee -P doz. $9.50 
Iwan's Serrated. P doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

TNO: ecccndesduuscdguseunate # gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 

WU “cacee aces doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s ..........3 4 doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip... ...-: 2ro.$1.15@1.20 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro, WOa45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65 70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. T0A7T5 ¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15° 


Picture, Sargent’s - 60&10&10% 


Laetieie Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 





Ladders, Store, &c.— 
Se -. 2% 
Myers’ Noise less Store Ladders. on) 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Noiseless, No, 112...... 40 

Climax Shelf, No. 113..... ----40 
Trolley No. 109 inn ddaniedauvente 40 
Ladles, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........25° 
A emer 8 50 
PE andiadsnthisiwadaewsie cabue 60 
ee ovececs SOMO 

Lanterns— Tubular— 

Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
doz. $4.35@Q4.75 
Lift Tubular, No. 0.doz. $i. 755.25 
Hinge Tubular, Whe ae oon 
doz. $4.75@5.25 
Other Styles..... HOE 100 HOE 1045 % 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1, 2%- ONOTK So's coins $2.5002.75 
No, 2, S-imch......... $8. 78@QS.00 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron.....50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron +50? 


Latches— Thumb— 


Roggin’s Latches, with screw... 


doz. 35@40¢ 


Doo 
Bull Dog 


Richards’ Heavy No. 125.40 

Richards’ Trump. No. 127..........50% 
Leaders, Cattle— 

Small........doz. 50¢; large, o 

CE SR Ci nchcvecsuadseacchkate 
Lifters, Transom— 

DEL AGll Minndcdhin cansmeumntbtsaieddead 33% % 


IRON AGE 














Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
100 feet $2.20 2.00 1.65 
75 feet. -$1.80 1.70 1.30 
Samson Cor dage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40 
Silver Lake Braided Chal 
$6.00 1, $6.50; No. 2, 
3, $7.50 seqnathansakaces 
Masons’ Lines, Shade “ 
White Cotton $ 
$2 0: No. 4% ‘olo 
$1 15; No, 4 ) 
Linen, No. 3% No. 4. $3.50: 
No, 4%, $4.50....... 20° 
T and Awning Lines: N 5, 
Ww e Cotton. $7.50; Drab Cotton, 
$8.50 - 20 
( . Lines. “Whi te ¢ tton: 50 ft 
$2.75; 6O ft $3.25; 70 ft $3.75; 75 
ft $4.00: 80 ft., $4.25 90 ft., $4.75 
100 f TA. ascndene ; 20 
Anniston Waterproof lothes, 50 ft.. 
¢ gr $24.00: Gilt re, $22.00; Air 
Line. $22.00; Acme, $17.00; Alabama, 
$15.00 Empire, — $14.00 Advance, 
$13.50 Oriole $20.00 Albemarle, 
$ Eclipse, $12.50 Chicago, 
. ) Standard. $10.00: Columbia, 
$8.50: Allston. $12.50: Calhoun. $11.00 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .8314@3314€714% 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.-— 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 
on these goods, 
Reading Hardware Co........ - 4&2 
« BE. Mfg. Co 10 
Sargent & Co...... aaiiea 10& 10 
Stowell’s Steel Door Latches.......50° 
Elevator 
Stowell’s . . aie dh ani ae 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron... .75&WEk5G3IEEY 
kK. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel an@ 
trass insane . TH@T5& 10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: : 
Bronze and Brass............. 62% 
Crescent Seeks Prt 
Iron iamanes a . 624% 
Window Ventilating 60 
Robison Patent Ventilating Sash 
ae pebeawe ‘ 40) 
Ww rought Bronze and Brass........55 
Wrought Steel...... ' : 0 
Pullman Patent Ventilatir g Lock..25 
 ctetanas sence a 


el ccntace~Borine- 








Com. Upr't, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers $2.25 
Without Augers 

R. & E. Mfg. Co.: U 'pright. Angular 
Improved No, ; é No. 1..$5.00 
Improved No No, 2.. 3.38 
Improved No. 

Jennings’. Nos. 1 and 4.......... 3545? 

Millers’ Falls... 5.75 

Snell's. Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 

Corking- 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power 
# doz. $48.00 
Fence 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 | 
Hoisting— 

Moore’s Anti-Frictior Differential 
Pulley Block..... . 30 
Moore’s Hand Hoist with Lock 
SE canieve adnan’ 2 
Ice Cutting- 
Chandler’s aiiteii 12% 
Washing— 

Boss Washing Machine Co.: Per doz 
Champion Rotary Banner No. 1. .$54.00 
Stand: ard Champion No. 1 $48.00 
Standard Perfection.. $26, 00 
Cinti Square Western nace $30.00 
Uneeda American, Round. 29.00 

Mallets— 

I 8 a en ac ati a ait 54550 

Tdgnemvtte ow cccees pik5a 50 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple 

wood .. doz. 5&5Q50 , 


Mangers, ‘Stable— 


Swett Iron Works 50 
Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato....60&10 

Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.).......... 10 
Mattocks-— 

See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—sSee Cans, Milk. 
Millis, Coffee, &c.— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co 2a@30 
National list Jan. 1, 1902 30 
Parker's Columbia & Victoria. 50&10@60 
Parker’s Box and Sid 50& 1060 
Dt. BAe TOR CO... cciveviencedes 


Mowers, Lewn— 


NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 


Cheap all sizes, $1.7542.00 
eee all sizes, $2.25042.50 
10 12 1, 16-in. 
High Grade.4.25 4.50 4.75 6.00 
CEE . cbunierwncddgdustensuens 60& 
Great American 70 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70 
OO er 
Pennsylvania ‘ stweds 6&5 
Pennsylvania, Jr. . Ball Bearing....@ 
Pennsylvania Go 2 . aeaéuacene 
Pennsylvania Horse 33445 
Pennsylvania Pony.............. - 4085 
Philadelphia: 
Styes M.. 8.. C.. K.. FP 7045 
Style A. all Steel Sails 60&5 
Style E. High Wheel 0& 1045 
Drexel and Gold Coin, spec ial list .50° 


N .is— 


Wire 
Liat 
Cut ar 


Hungarian, Finishing, 


ers’ 


Nails and Brads. 


Papered, 

85k 19 100090 % 
See Trade Report 
Upholster- 


July 20, 1899 
rd Wire. 


éc. See Tacks. 











Nos. 
Anchor - 4&5 
Champlain ...50 
Colema a net 
New Ha 1&5 
Putnam 3343 
New Putnam f I 1l0& 10 
Western aie # b 8ee¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands 7 
per lb. 8\4al0¢ 
Picture— 
U 2 2% 3 3Min. 
Brass H'd 5 $5 60 .70 .. gro 
Por, Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 . gro 
Nippers 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8S. Standard. 
Square. plain....... . « «$5.90 
Hewragon, plain....... . $5.40 
Square, C. T. & B....... 8 
Heragon, (C T. & R...... $5.80 


Hot Pressed: 


Mfrs., U. 8S. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. 
Square, Blank $5.40 
Hexagon, Blank Lcnagecteee 
Beware, Tapped. ...ccccec A 
Heragon, Tapped......... $5.80 
eee 
Best or Government..... lb. 64¢ 
ONL daa de dlaitanes ewe ere ib.5 ¢ 
U. 8. Nat ae wie teal @ mew lb.6 ¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.... .2%¢ 
In carload lots \44¢ Ib. off, f.o.b 
New York. 
Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper........ 50€ 10 
te ge re eee 65k 10 
MIL a\d dha wm & <idieta eek ews Oecd 65 10% 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper... .45€10@50 
Bee OP Gemteveacucutvdes 65410 
SE Oe wah nnd oad wee wd 65610 
Malleable, Hammers’ _Imp’ed, No. 1, 
$3.60; No, 2, $4; No. 8, $4.40.% doz. 20 
Malleable Hammers’ Old Pattern, 
same list.. auewueeee 5W&10 
American Tube ‘& St amping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Car Toei? 70.10 
Railroad Oilers, &¢ 6012 GOK 10 
Openers— Can 
Per doz 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle... .35a 40¢ 


Sardine Scissors... ...$1.75€$3.00 
National .. ail itnawanemd 50 
Stowell’s Sprague 1 doz. 35@45¢ 
E 

Nickel Plate es # doz.. $2.00 
Silver Plats # doz., $4.00 
Packing— 
ishestos Packing. Wick and 

Pe Sa tathcas kode lb. 14@ 16¢ 

Rubber 

(Fair quality goods.) 
es Gis ey ark ne es ee ee 8a le 
eee: Gy Oe we va ude an Male 
Oe Oe aa . Wale 
Sheet, Pure Gum. .... 065 ¢ 
TS icles cg he ies pom s0¢ 
Jenkins’ °'% ? h 804 2a 2&5 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 167225 ¢ 


Italian Packing.. lb. 9712 
BEE TEE ee Ib. 4@ 4d 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
S. S. & Co., with ganges 
$6.25; No, 2, $6.50 ® doz 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Pans— 
Standard 


No. 1, 


Dripping— 
List. 60€ 10@60€ 104 12% 
Fry— 

Common Lipped: 

pak ades 2 2 8 5 5 
Per doz. .$0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 

ee na 12 a 16 18 
Per doz. “$1.95 2.25 2.80 $3.15 

Roasting and Baking— 

tegal, S.. S. & Co., @ doz., Nos. 5, 

$1.50: 10. $5.25: 20. $5 30, $6.25 

Savory » doz., 200, 
400 $15. ” 
Simplex, # gro.: 

No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 
$30.00 35.90 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Building Paper 

Asbestos: lh 

Building Felt......... . 2%¢ 

Mill Board, sheet, j0rj0 in.3%4¢ 
Mill Board, roll, thicker than 
De Gs «6 awa o ao 3% 

Mill Board, 1-16 inch thie e 
and less...... ooeese cl 
Per roll 

§00 &q. ft. 

to roll 

357 )¢ 

to roll, 

L0@ 434 

Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll. 

5602 60¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 aq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4%, aq. 
ft. to Ih. ton....... .$38.00@ 40.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 aq. ft. 
PF Se ieestesvcacaveves $1.75 





$9.00: 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 
Light weight, 25 Ibs. 


Vedium weight, 30 Ibs. 


Tarred Paper— 


1 ply (roll 300 sq. ft.), ton.... 
$32.50@35.50 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft...... 55@60 ¢ 
3 ply, roll 108 sq. ft TSQ@ss¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .75¢ 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing 
CU Ee OR, Ghd ics ccsccctiaboncuecd $2.75 


Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth 60@60é 10%, 
Garnet Paper and Cloth.. 25% 
Emery Paper and CUh.50é 10@60°%, 


Parers— re 
Advance 
Baldwin 
Bonanza 
Daisy 
Dandy 
urea 
Family 
Improved 
Little Star 
New Lightning 
Reading 72. 

Reading 78 
Rocking T: 
Turn Table ° 3 
White Mountain............. 


cS ‘each $20.00 
péaeenial Pe doz. $15 


eapreree...- 
“wy State. 


Bay State 


Saratoga 
White Mountain 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 28, 1899... .. .70&5@75% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
#@ doz., 331 
Pinking lrons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 
Brass 60@60E 10 %, 
Iron, list Nov, 11, ’85. .60@60€107 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Carload lots, 
Standard, 2-6 in 
Eatra Heavy, 2-6 it......0.- 70% 
Fittings 
Pipe, Merchant— 
Carload Lots. 
Steel. Tron. 
Bik. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
wéYyin..68% 52% 66 % 50 % 
% & in. .72° 607, 70 268 7 
% to 6 in..76% 667 Za 4% % 64 
7 to 12 in..717 56% 691LY, 5 55 % 
Pipe, Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 
to 24 in.: 
New England 
New York and New 
Maryland, Delaware, BP. 
West. Pa, and West Va...80% 
Virginia 76% 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky... .80% 
Indiana o 
NOTE.—Carload lots are generally de- 
livered. 
Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Fine: 


5 in., per 100 febete. ...72- 00 
6 in., per 100 joints.... 7.50 
7 in., per 100 joints.... 8.50 


Planes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, first qual.. 
Bench, Second qual... 
Molding 


Sianley’ BR. & iL. Coy 
Bailey's (Stanley Sk IO@BAIOKIOY 


@40& 10%, 
“dnwene 0° 
Me 


9 


71% 
Jersey .74% 
Pa.78% 


Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
Bench, First Quality 
Bench, Secon Quality... 
Molding 
Toy and German 

Chaplin’s 

Ohio Tool Co.: 

Bench, First Quality 

Bench, Second Quality, . 

Molding 

Adjustable Wood Botton 
Unien 


@40&1 
“gee 
Yodel, 
60° 


Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.) 
25 10@ 25K 10K 10 % 
Cheatin’ 8 Beam, ones a a 
Miscellaneous anes s tanley 
Co.) ‘inasbaia 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Iron Suen 
Sargent’s 
Union 


Plane Irons— 


Wood Bench Plane Irons 


254 10090 % 
9 ee eee 
Chapin-Stephens Co ° 


Ohio Tool Co : 
Stanley R, & L. Co. M&10@2HWK10K19°7 
y nion 50% 


L. & I. 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse..........000. # doz. $8.50 


Plates— 
Felloe 
Self-Sealing Pie 
Co.). ®@ doz. 


Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers.........7T5410@80% 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ $1.50. 
Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 12-in. 
$2.00 $2.25 $3.00 _ $3. 75 

Aame ingore... e5Y 
Cronk & 

American Button 

Cronk’s 

Improved Button.. 

Stub’s Pattern 

Combination and — 
Heller's Farriers’ 

and Tools... 


Td. oH@rKe 


Plates (S., 





THE IRON 


Cutting Nip. 
WaAW&K10 

d and Diagonal Cut- 

50' 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds...... x 


Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels 30@30& 10& 10%, 
Chapin’s a Brass Cor. 40@W& lW& 10 
Pocket Levels............ BWE@W& 10K 10%, 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels 70% 
Disston’s Pocket Levels.. 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iro 33% % 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adjust- 
GOD. bans > staKdsecscnevesstieset 0&7 bo 
Stanley R. & L. Co..30&1l0G@30K10K10 
Stanley’s Duplex.......... 2@2W& 10&10 
Woods’ Extension 33% % 


Swe ‘dish Side, E) 


Poachers, Egg— 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, # doz., 
No. 1, $6.00; N 2. $9.00’; No. 3, 
$9.00; "No. 4, $1 56 


Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-lb. papers,lb.844,@9 ¢ 
Eh, SERCO... oc awe 1b.9 @9%es 
Yy-lb. papers........1b.94@lW4e¢ 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye 
Ft. Madison Western 


Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists. 
Tower's 

Polish—Metal— 
Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (% 

doz., $3.00; No, 2 (1 qu), 
Prestoline ste 
George William Hoffman: 

}. S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz. 0¢; ® gro. $4.50; 
% tb boxes, @ doz. $1.2; 1 Bb 
boxes, # doz, 2. 25. 
, 8 oz, cans, ®@ doz., 
9 


.,. $12.00. 
Barkeepe rs’ Friend “800. e 


doz., $1.75; # gro. y 
Wynn’s White Silk,'% pt. cans ? 
z, $2.00 


# doz. $3.25 
# doz. $4.00 


- GREE oh 


Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 tb cans, 
# th ¢ 
Black Eagle, 


cans.. 
doz, 75¢ 

Black Jack Paste, 

Black Kid Paste, 

Ladd’s Black Beauty, 

Joseph Dixon's, ® gr. $5.75 

Dixon's Plumbago 

Fireside 

Gem, # ar. 

Japanese 

Jet Black 

Peerless Iron 


Liquid, % pt. 


% Ib cans, 


5 Ib can....each, $0.65 


Enamel, i. 
$1.50 

each we 
= rH 00 

a 

= 1.00 
-gro. $9.00 
gro. $10.00 


Wynn's: 
Black 


Silk, 5 h p 
Black 


Silk, % 
Black A 
Black Silk, % pt. liq 
Poppers, Corn— 
5 a re. on eae 
1 qt., Round 
1% qt., Square gro. $11.00 
2 qt., Square gro. $13.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Steel— 


Steel Fence Posts, =e. 5 ft., 
6 ft., 46¢; 6% ft., 48¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 


Enameled .... 
Tinned 


42¢; 


eee ewww ee 


In Canisters: 
Duck, 1. 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1b. 
Rifle, Yl. oc cece 
Rifle, Ut arate. 
King’s Semi- Smokeless: 
Keg (25 tb bulk) 
Half Reg. ( (12% t_bulk).. 
uarter Keg (6% tb bulk). 
ase 24 (1 cans bi ess 
Half case (1 th cans bulk)... 
King’ s Smokeless: 
Keg (2 bulk) 
Half K 


(12% ° 
uarter ie (6% t bulk). 
ase 24 (1 tc cans bulk).. 
Half case 12 (1 f c. bk).. 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. 
Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, # doz., 
Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Cork— 
Invincible Cork Puller 


Pullers, Nail— 
Cyclops 
Miller’s Falls, } 


each 

each 15¢ 
as . each 15¢ 
.. .€ach 25¢ 


Saad 


Pearson No, 

each $30.00 
Pelican, ® doz. 
Scranton, Case 

No. 2B (large) 

No. 3B (small) 
Smith & Hemenway 
Diamond B, No. 2, 


Diamond B, No. 3, 


Giant No. 1, 
$16.50; No, 3, 


ease lots 


case lots........ 
# doz. $5.50 


.. 7 ie: 


| Hay Fork, 


? gr. $9.00 





AGE 


Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
Inch 2 2% 3 
Awning, doz 59 85 1.15 
Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.15; 5 in., $1.45 
Inch 2 2%, 2% 
Hot House, doz...$0.70 .90 1.25 
Inch % ‘1% ™ 2 
Screw, an a) en ee 
Inch ........ 4% 8 9% &%& 
Side, $0. 30 
Inch 1% 1% 2 2% 
Tackle, - $0.30 .42 .58 1.00 
Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, mee 
Dumb Waiter, 
Electric Light. 
Side, Anti-lriction 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
2 in, 
Auger 
per 
Acme 
bk ox-All-Steel, 


doz... 


Anti-Friction. 
Anti-Friction. 


Mortise, no Face Plate, 
doz., 1% and 2 in.. 


164.19 ¢ 
1% in., 16¢ ; 2 in., 
Nos, 3 and 7, 2 


19¢ 
2 in. 
# doz. ‘50 


hs Rapids All Steel Noiseless. 50 
aea 
Niagara.. 
ne. Tse Troy. ; " 
% in. i6¢; . 2 oa 
Blocks—See Blocks. 
“Meander 
Cistern 60G@60E 10 7, 
Pitcher Spout 808045 % 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc.45@50% 
Barnes Dbl, Acting (low list)..50&10 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout 80% 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No. 
2. B. & L. Block Co $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump e 
Flint & Walling’s, Fast Mail Hand, 
(low list) 
raat & Walling’s Fast Mail 
st) ‘ 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pite iner.80% 
National Specialty Mfg, Co Measur. 
ing, $6.00 30° 
Mechanical Sprayer. 
Myers’ Pumps (low 


Myers’ Power Pumps.. 
Myers’ Spray Pumps...... 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 
yro.: 

Inch... 8 2% 2 2% 
2.20 2.50 2.75 3. + 
Inch... $3 8% 38% 38% 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4. 10 5. b 

Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch... 2% 3 3% 4 
$2.75 3.85 5.00 6.00 


Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good 
doz. 0@75¢ 
good qual- 


$1.75@2.00 
Revolving (4 tubes) 
doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Cast ge Drive.50% 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Chec 59 
Morrill’s No, 1 (A. oS ), ‘i doz. $15. 
No. 2, ®@ doz, $22.50 
Hercules, each $7.50 
Niagara Hollow Punches 
Niagara Solid PURGES, . 60.0200 
Steel Screw, B. & K. } L 6 
Tinners’ Hollow, . ee We ee 
Tinners’ I 
doz., 


(iow 3 


Spring, single tube, 
ity 


eget Door, &c.— 


Cast Iron Barn Door; 
Screw Holes for Rd. 
Wheels: 


Flange 
Groove 


in. 
$3.00 100 feet. 
. Groove Wheels: 
Small. Med. Large. 
$1.50 $1.90 $2.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron. 
2,42%, ¢ 
Sliding wor. Wrought Brass, 
BPE ., 1. OBE os cvceen edt 
_ Mtg. Co.: 
Reliable “Her. Track, Bt. ae 
No: 2 Reliable Hgr. Track, ®@ ft. 7¢ 
Cronk’s: 
Double prpend Steel Rail.. »-B ft, 3¢ 
O. N. T. Rs 2%¢ 
Griffin's: 


Wy 56 
$1.70 $2.10 
Angular for Sq 


, 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 
\% 3.50. 
Hinged Hanger, 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., 8.10; 1% x 3-16 in., $3.60. 
Lane’s 
Hinged Track. ® 100 ft., 1 in., 
1% _ in,, $4.40. 
0, Nf re, 109 ft...2 in, $275; 1% 
in, 
Standard, ix in 0°. 99 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros. : 


100 ft. No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.40. 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., @ 100 ft. $2.75 


MeKinney’s: 
1l¢ ..50% 
"p ft. 3%¢ 


$3.70; 


Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., 
None_ Better 
Standard 
Myers’ Stayon 
Richards’ Mfg. Co. : 
Common 1 x_ 3-16 in., $2.75; 

3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16) $3.50. 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail ; 
Fire Door Track, # ft., 2% x %, 

1¢: 3 x_%, 9¢. 
Lag Screw Raii. No. 

Gauge Trolley Track, ® ft., No. 
10¢; No, 32, 15¢; No. 33, 24¢. 
Safety Door Hanger Co.’s Storm 
King Safety 
Safety Door 
Standard 

Stowell’s: 
Cast Rail 
Steel Rail, Plain 
Wroucht Bracket 
Wrought Bracket, 

Swett's Hylo. ® ft 
PL. B. 

No. 9, 


Hanger Co.'s 


1 3-16 in....# 
1% x 5-16..% ft. 
lie 


lx 31 


40 5563 | 





pearuery 16, 1905 


NOTE. — Manufacturers ar 

selling from the list of Septemb« 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are sti 
using list of August 1, 1899, 
selling at net prices. 
Fort Madison Red Head aa. % 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn... .$2 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, j 
doz., $4 
Cronk’s: 

New Champion Garden, # doz., | 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00 
Victor Garden, # doz.. 12 teet! 

$15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00 TH& 

Queen City Lawn, # doz., 20'teet! 

$3.45; 24, $3.60 

Anticlog Lawn, @ doz......... 

Malleable Garden...... 


Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen. 20-tooth 
Lawn Queen, 21-tooth. 
Paragon, 20-tooth 
Paragon, 24-tooth......... 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth. 
Malleable Garden, li-tooth, 


“2 doz 
. doz. § 
# doz. $: 
.P doz. $ 
# doz. $ 


st de 
Weldless Steel Garden......... 05 
Rasps, Horse— 


Disston’'s 

Heller_ Bros.’ 
McCaffrey’s Ame 

New Nicholson 
See also Files. 


Razors— 


Borasic . 

Fox Razors, No. 42..# doz. $20.00 ) 

Fox Razors, No. ae Boe $20.00 | < 
s 
) 


chaT 1% 
. DK1OK 
TOK 1007 


Fox Razors, No, 82, Platina... 


# doz. $25.00 j = 
Red Devil 
Silberstein : 
Carbo Magnetic 
Griffon, No, 65 
Griffon, No, 
All other Razors............ces000s 


Safety Razors— 
Silberstein 


Reels, Fishing— 
endsss:; 
M ue 6, A 6, B 6, M 9%, M 16 
Q A 16, B 16, 4008, “Rubber 
ate” Nickeled Populo....... 20 


Aluminum. German Sily., Bronze.25 
12440 N, 124 N ) 
3004 N 


986 PN, 2904 
5009 PN, 5009 N 
Competitor 102 P, 102 PN, 

i, 102 PR,’ 202 PR 

304 PN, 00304 P, 00304° PN 83°. 
Seastebenmntaatite 1, 1903. 


Black Jap 
Bronzed 


Revolvers— 
Single Action 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.8 
Double Action, 44 caliber. . $2.00 
ee a dl SSA ee ogee or 
Hammerless 


NOTE. — Jobbers frequently cut the 
ose. prices of manufacturers for small 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


16 in... -per doz, $2.25@82.5 
».per doz. $2.50@8$2.7 
per doz. $2.75a$3 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 


Sinch 
0.80 doz 
Vi 1,40 doz 
Improved Self-Piercing, Cop 
r, 2 in., ® doz., $1.25; 2% in., 
1.50; 3 in., $1.75, 


Hog Rings and Ringers- 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bowres.$4.00@ 4 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron.... 

doz. 50@ 55 « 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. 
doz. 7007) « 

Blair’s Rings. ..per gro.$4.75@5.2 
Blair’s Ringers. per doz. $0.60a 6 
Brown's Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5 
Brown's Ringers.per doz.$0.60@ 


Rivets and Burrs— 
Copper 504k 100160 
Tron or Steel TEQ@TIES 


Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction 
tarn Door, Sargent’s list 
Cronk’s Stay 2 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff.................- 90 
Lane’s 
Richards’ 
Handy Adj. ied Reversible No. 
O. K. Adj. and Reversible. _No. 
Lag Screw, Nos, 
Fire Door, No. 
Favorite, No, 54 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay. 
Swett’s Anti-Friction 
Screw and Spike Stay 
Hinge Adjustable Stay 


Rope— 

Manila, 7-16 in. diam, and larger 
Pure .. 1b. 114 @ I 

Sisal, 7-16 in. and larger: 
Vired Sas, 
PUTO 2 cscs 2 

Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 

Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 

Mired Th. BGS « 
Pure 


Rea’s 


.® doz. $1 
=f) 


? doz. 9% 


‘diam. 





“st 
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Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 

Black Diamond 8, 8..% gro. ‘* 
Lamoille 8S, S........ @ gro. 
White Mountain 8. S.# gro. 
Green Mountain 8, S..@ gro. $6 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.8 gro, 97 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $7. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.#% gro. $4. 
Leader Ked End 8. 8. eo 

Emery and nn 0 in. 


Pure Corundum, 10 in., Ores 
Crescent «ccccccccseccccccssdeces 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, ‘$8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 J 
Balance of 1904 list 334% 


Oil Stones, &c.— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.50% 





Gem Corundum Axe, Single or 
Donble Grit...........ccccocseesese 55% 
Gem Corundum Slips.......-.++.++. 55% 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones... .50% 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: tb. 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 54% in.$2.80 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas Slips a Meiete 2 .00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ ~ 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ [ <« 
Washita St., No. 1, 4 to 8 in.40¢ 8 
Washita St., No. 2, 4 to 8 in. =e 
Lily White Slips..........s000 9e¢ 
ee MOE DUBS. .0.00csccesceesd 9¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra.......... 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 1.......... 70¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 2......-000.0088 40¢ 


India Oil Stones (entire list)....33% 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum oll, 
Stone, Double Grit. 334% 
Quickeut Emery and C orundum Axe 
Stone, Double Grit............. 33% 
Quickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks. 331g 
Hindostan No, 1, R’g’lar.® Ib 8¢ 
Hindostan No. 1, Small..#@ tb 10¢ 
Axe Stones (all kinds)............ 
Turkey Oil Stones, an 


Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 
Queer Creek Slips..........++. “M08 
ee rn ee 6¢ 
Belgian, German and Swaty Razor 

Hones ven b6aeauenbaceuh heaven ance 
Natural ‘Grit Carving Knife 

mapas SS  odehinhe awit # doz. $3.00 \ 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 


40% 


Hones .# doz. $2.50 
Mounted Kitchen ‘Sand Stone, 

# doz. $1.50 | 

Stoners, Cherry— 
TRRROGRTIAD. «.«.- orvereconecoccccscesce Baw”, 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victcr Bottle Stoppers...... ¥ gro. $9.00 

Stops— Bench— 
Were DORs. .cvscsceccevecssesess gy 


Morrill’s, ® doz., No. 1, $10.00 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50.....c.ssccseseew 


Chapin-Stephens Co........... 60@60&10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co..........eseeeeees 20% 
Straps— Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Hame-— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... @&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast lron, Stl Points.doz. 55@60% 
Socket . doz. $1.75 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 
mer Combined, ® doz, $6.00...... 20° 
Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co........ + - B@B&T % 
National Specialty Co., list Jan. 1, 
1902 30&5 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


National Sweeper Co.: # doz, 
Auditorium, Roller “Bearing (26 in. 
case) Siiasaceaasucspectntabue $54. 
Mammoth, Roller Bearing (30 in. 

SRNR SMR... cacenuscu<cacapnal $60.00 
Marion. Roller Bearing, re gular 

finishes, full Nickel............ $24.00 


Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, full 
EE bite a wabuns 500s exebenaian dil $24.00 

Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$22.00 

Monarch, Roller B’r’g, Jap’ned.$20.00 


Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass Top. Nickel.............. $36.00 
Monarch Extra, Roller Bearing, 
(17-in, case), Nickel............. $36.00 
Monarch Extra, Roller Bearing 
(17-in. case), Japanned......... 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers.$27.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Nk). .$20.00 


Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Jap.$18.00 
EE. SENG bacon ceesinncatnacegd $24.00 
NOTE.—Rebates: Oc per dozen on 
three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
&°.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots’ 


"Fees Brads, &c.— 


List Jan. 15, ’99. 

Carpet Tacks...... WkIVEN@. . 
American Cut Tacks. .90€25@.. 
Sicedes Cut Tacks. WEE 045A. . 
Swedes Uphelsterers’ Tacks.... 
WED 10450. . 
Gimp Tacks... .... .W&S5&10@. . 
Lace Tacks. eee es MESSE. . 
Trimmers’ Tacks .9€&30€10€5@. . ° 

Looking G lass Tacks. 20d 10£5@. . 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad” 
Tacks + cio - MEF5E1E. . 
Hungarian Nails... .! SNLINESE. 
Common and Patent Brads... 
ROE 1L5A. . % 
Trunk and Clout Nails .%9€10@..% 
NOTF.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights." An extra §t is given 
on Star Weights** and an extra 1&5t 

on Standard Weights,*** 


Miscellaneous— 


TRILTL 


epere 


385 


¥y 
9 
Yy 
° 


Double Pointed Tacks........ 
~£6 or 7 tens 

Steel Wire Brads. R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s 

> shee sistic ian nah ics Se 


See also Nails, Wire. 


| 
| 


Tanks, Oil— 


Each. 
Emerald, 8., § . §. 
Emerald, 8., s. eee 60-gal. $4.25 
Queen City, 8., 8S. & Co....30-gal. 350 
Queen City, 8.. S. & Co....60-gal. 
Tapes, Measuring— ; 
American Asses’ Skin. .40€10@50% 









Patent Leather........ 253065 % 
GOO 6 G00 8 o0 cs wes's j0@ 40&10%, 
Chesterman’s ... . 25C25k5% 
Eddy Asses’ Skin.....-...-.. won eee 
Eddy Patent Leather ‘ 
BE WE: o56508>0n+06necqnue 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: ; 
Favorite, Ass Skin.......... 40&10@50 % 
Favorite, Duck and Leather........ 
2&5 25.10%, 
Metallic and Steel, lower list...... 
35@35&5 %, 
PD \. consededacvcsscvdccetad 35(@35&5 7, 
Lufkin’s: 
Ce ee eee 410& 10@50 % 
Metallic .......... « .. BU@30K5 Y, 
Patent Bend, Leathe ++ 25&5@25K 107, 
BOUND * 600 000c0sns tosevevesases 40 40&5 7, 
BEE ER Sacesncoccbanseibacdente 3344@35% 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 


headed, %-inch and larger. 


per 100 lbs. $3. 00 


Thermometers— 
| 80k L0G 8041045 % 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Hagie LO. «ssp idesead 806214 % 
Monitor, Cross Head, de... .70% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties............... %B&10% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped. aa and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........ 60&10% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
by Ot as B.) Wales. cK 20@20&5% 
Hay— : 
meee Tee DOs, «0 0sscennandauccal 50%, 







Stowell’s Hay Carriers fo 
Stowell’s Hay Forks........ 507, 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys.............+. 50% 

Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 40% 
Simonds’ Improved...............++« 33% % 
Simonds’ Crescent. .......ccccccccssecs 23% 

ip-— 

Ce Re WRI, xcanad vanntcaccainit 2% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1/.150$1.25; gro..... $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 


doz. $1.2541.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
Game— 

Oneida Pattern. ..75410@7T5&1045 % 

NGWMORSD. . 2sscssccdccccececccest 40@ 455 1, 

Hawley & Norton...........sssessseees 65% 
Victor and Oneida..... 70k LO@TIK10&5 % 
Oo. C. Jump (Blake Pat.) . .60&5@60&107, 

Mouse and Rat-- 


Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
8soag¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 


doz. 85@90 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine) 
No. 1, Rat, “each $1.21; ®@ doz. $13.25 
No. 3, Rat, # doz. $6.50; case of 50 
$5.75 doz. 
No. 3%, Rat, #@ doz. $5.25; case of 72 
# gro. $4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 
$3.00 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 
2.25 doz. 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Weee TE. Dive csdccccvecsevceccaseene 50% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing.... a 
EPEGRRGE TP URMEOEINE. «0. cccvecseccesscees ‘ 
Disston ** Standard Brand ”’ and Gar- 
Gem TrOWGNS.... occcccccrcccsescccsccce 35 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in. 





©. $4.80 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 6 in. 
gro. $6.00 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 
# gro. $6.00 
Rose Brick and Plastering........ 2&5 


Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern.............. 50&10 
Western Pattern.... 
BP doz. $16.00 






Handy Trucks.. ‘ 

SINT w isdnbe wns ecetdes auc # doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved Pat 

CO an cncubaetonsdbecoteedks # doz. $18.50 
McKinney Truchka............. each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 

Tubs, Wash—wNo.i 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz. $4.75 5.2 5 6.00 
Galvanized Wash Tubs (s.. 8 
No 3 610 “0 30 
net.$5.70 6.30 7.20 6.60 7.20 8.10 






Per doz... 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flar Twine: BC. B. 


No. 9,\% and \&-Ib. Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 12, %4 and \4-Ib. Balls , 18a 20¢ 
No. 18, \%4 and \,-1b. Balls . 160 18¢ 
No. 25.4% and \-1b, Balls. 6@Q18¢ 
No. 36,\%4 and \-Ib. Balls. Harré 
Chalk Line, 

Balls 
Catton 


Cotton 14-Ib. 

nit mite eae pw beh, hate ee 30¢ 

Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
to doz... .4a11¢ 

Cotton W rapping, 5 Balls to 1b... 
according to quality .. 3yase 

American 2-Ply Hemp, \ and 
I 5a 'ins 8 nates en ull 13@14¢ 





American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-Ib. 
Balls... 2... veeee. 18@14¢ 

India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and ¥-lb. 
Balls. (Spring Twine)....... 8¢ 

India 3-Piy Hemp, 1- ib. Balls.. 

71a8¢ 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. 
k 6a7z¢ 

2, 3, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. 
OO PR ae 9@10¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, \%-lb. Ble. 46¢ 


No. 264 Mattress, 4% and Y%lb. 
SU Shick s.0-caek wk G0 eee wasn 7 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply.. 


5, sm 


Solid Bow...... 60k 10604 104 10%, 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson's Adjustable KMGsneaveaesuee 40% 
EET ME Gdasccce ct cunnenpeseuesetd 40% 
EE Sh tiniest 60 ona sceinaasaneninl 2 
Columbian Hdw. Co.......cccseeess 40% 


Emmert Universal: 

Pattern Makers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 
2. $12.50; No, 3, $10.00. 

Machinist and Tool =e No. os 
$12.50; No. 5, $7.00; No. 6, $10. 
No. 10, $21.50. 

BONNE, TG, fF... 000cccccecesens 


$4.00 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. .15&10%, 
Hollands’ : 






Machinists’ - 40@404&5 

Keystone . - -65&5@70 
Re Tn... ccwnacncevahes sve 2030 
cee cins duc vsessacnsevacigen 
Millers Fal ey eee ere 60K10 


Massey Vise Co.: 
Clincher 
IY a cthe bene aon eines 
Lightning 

Parker's: 
EE a 
Regulars 
Vulcan's ...... 
Combination 

ONE occ sessoscevencevccncens . 

DEE cnc bdsacsvupashasscekeccibeace 40 

Smith & Hemenway Co.: 

Machinists’ 
NEE a vadkacnvad sabes snceinen 
Ae ee eee 

Stephens’ 





SOs atau 





Saw Filers 

Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, # 
doz. $30 CRRS Soe cereseceesecesecececeoes 25 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz. 
EE RETRO EDI 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, 


Uy ey aA, eRe ree "45450 
Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co.: 
BID GROND. vv ccnccndedccoocecens 15 
DED  cindintnns nau dének didetdiakaeden 1h 





Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00: 9 in, $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 
Misceilaneous— 
Bignall & Keeler Combination Pipe 
WE x tenaali nih birnihiten dui tentiexnied 60& 10 
Holland s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe 40” 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 





i niin tnedicehascavdansesmiie 

187 Series..... 

Mi sitnite cbs 1 cnkeb citi see sabeueded 

ads— Price per M. 

2 5 arr 60¢ | 
Se MT Uy Sa 70¢ | x6 
iy Mes Ue OV a 5k kbd wd 8 80¢ | i 
Me Dxdicbec shack vac +6 so¢ | ™ 
le oe 2 See eee $1.00 [ & 
Py My Oe Oe Oe oo oa 1.25| & 
P. E., $ peed eis Paes 1.50 | 
ie ews WER Oe tbe 1.50 } 


Ely’s RB E., 11 and larger.$1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 
Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
ED 6. .t.n's none acd 50G55E€ 10% 
Ground - 560k 10%, 


Plain or Unground. . 6006510 y 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100° 
ee Rr ae $2.75@3.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maclin Ketties........s00. 70% 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned........ 40% 
OE va. Bien &. 6.5 08. 008 50% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
. Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 50&20% 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware, Specials.. 
GOK 15% 
PROM CH WD. oc voc siceivddeceded 70& 10° 
sava, Enameled................... 40410 
Never Break Enameled............... » 4 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
Inoh...... 6 7 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@65&5° 

BOGEF TEGO rns cis acannecusadin deena 0% 

BOPOOMIMOE © vin cidiesacades rat 5k Ka 5K 10 

Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 

655° 

Never Break Kettles............... eX 

Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles.65&5 

Solid Steel PUN nn aukevchacseheetl 
Warmers, Foot— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... .40@40&10° 
Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: ® doz. 


Crescent, family size, bent frame.$3.25 
Red Star. family size, stationary 


BUGGRCUED cn wn ccccsesd ecddbvcevscces 3 
Double Zme Surface: = 
Saginaw Globe, family size, statio»- | 
~~ - .. eee $2.90 | 
Ceble Cross. family size, stati 
2 0 rE eae $3.15 
Stasi Zine Surface: 
Naiad, family size, open back, 
SEE wostukdihkhvcness cuusect 2 65 
Saginaw Globe. protector, tamil 
size, ventilated back............ 
Brass Surface: 
Brass King, Single Surface, 
SOE  cabanbenncscbcescbunhes cuttaden 35 | 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 








Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 
Re OE ee: + ae $3 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, Single Surface, open 
MN: dukncnséségasannedt lest 0 stnnete 8.2 
Enamel Surface: 
Enamel King, Single Surface, venti 


SE EE, dhiiecccmens sd osvenedeses $3 
Washers—Leather,Axile 
GE 0 cb dadi oun S04 10Q8Vk10E 1) 
POtERE . cccesccctpeets HAINES 


Coil: % 1 "1% 1% inch 
w¢ 11¢ 12¢ 13¢ per bor 
Iron or Steel— | 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % %@ % % 
Washers "$4. 95 4.05 2.75 2.55 2.5 
In lots less than one keg ail 
%¢ per lb.;- 5-lb. bowes add ‘x4 ¢ 


to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. a2 
Wedges— 
Oil Finish..........Ub. 2.15@2.30¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. Co0....ccsssccccccees A0&2 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60K 10 


Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 


Hastern District. $25.00 


Southern Territory. $19. 00@20.00 
Western and Central Dis- 
trécte ...0- ee ee ee 20,00@21.00 


Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.50@1.55; 10-in., 

1.70; 12-in., $2.25@2.35 ; 

$3.40@3.50. 

Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


$1.65@ 
1j-in., 


SOP Bovscres cee . 80458047), 
BO CO Bi ccccsvecivns 808065 
IP £0 BB. e nceees SOE 10G 80.6 1065 
eae RG « whan ae ee 806 We lv 
Galvanized: 
OPS F. oin ch eveorrs TMG as 
POR 8 okies ewes WG od5 
RO Mes «news THETHETIE 102% 
DP 66 Wen cc dcars ee FEI THE LO 
fe Ser TYLIMIZE7T' 7, 
Coppered: 
© OO Oisre.e venue 774 oa7z7 ob 5 
10 to 1} coer eeere Wai b&7\, 
2 a 510007 T5é 1042" 
i 20 Ge. « «neces Vk WIG 80 
BT CO BD... cd-wovewswes V5 TIL 
Tinned: 
C00 Bh. i daaewen TT Tek?! 
1.00 Bec asnyveean THEI THEI 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 


Spools . .7&1&1GWENEWE 0%, 
Brass and Copper on Spools... 
60é ange 19410 >, 


Brass, list Feb. 7. sve eA OES % 
Copper, list Feb. M98 om eee 15 
Cee: See ONO... Vek vce cue 50 


Wire Clothes Line. see 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, 1903. 9&£106 0610@. . ° 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting...... 
804 15 80E 174 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.20 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 24% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 


Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. .3 
No. 6 Meek, 06: £6... twas 8iQ¢ 
V0. 8 Meek, og. Tt... Scans 4 ¢ 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 

Wrenches— 
Agricultural ... .75&1@H£10é10™ 
Alligator or Crocodile. .%70&0@75°", 
Barter Pattern S Wrenches.. 

TOL570E 10 

Drop Forged 8........ aren 
Acme 
Alligator Pattern.. 
 & yee 
Bemis & Call's 

Adjustable 8. 





Aayestable & Pipe.......cccscsceves 40 
TI 0 ins <uvidekanavdtaouunes 60 
Is 03 v0s.xc0cscchumeueuen 40 
Combination Black..... ove ee  MOKS 
Combination Bright................- 40 
BEGETIOR, PPGROGUM, «os ove coccdudsphens 50 
SS FRE em 33's 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5 


Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. 


4A 10K5KS 
Coes’ Genuine Key ows 


HK 1K5K5 


Coes Mec hanics ’ 40& 108 1085 5&5 
Donehue’ © Be vc ccccciaspnan 40&10 
Pe ra 50k 4 
OE, 5 re SS rige: 
Elgin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws. i's 4 
SED MUIR s vavdcs cthckends edabadiees 30 
OP Ie Ts FOF 70 
W. & B. Machinist: 

Sy MD intdieseebnathocneedawanel 50&5 

BGs Cham Case TOOB. ...0.<ccicsecvces 50 


Improved Pipe (W 
Solid Handles, P., S. & W..50@ 50k 5 
i) tuetddunedseskdecncsdaiaae 
WU MER cd ecnccsesavace 


Wrought Goods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 
Bp Oe sew aw se ewn ewe 9090 E 10 


, om Neck— 

Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
Centers ..... . 70° 


Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Fort Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight- 


& B.). a 60 


MT Vitescnabndenaseumeneansie bend list net 
"ddan 
_ eae per 100 Ths. $7.75@ 8.00 
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